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COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 

1905. 


Thursday, 
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13. 

'Entrance    examination    at    each    county 
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G, 
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1  Examinations  to  remove  conditions.    See 
page  21. 
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Annual  Oration. 
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30, 

Commencement  Day. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

(State  Board  of  Agriculture). 


S.  L.  Pattekson,  President  ex  officio,  Raleigh. 
T.  K.  Beuneb,  Secretary  ex  officio,  Raleigh. 


John  M.  Forehand,  Rockyhock,  First  District. 

J.  B.  Stokes,  Windsor,  Second  District. 

Wm.  Dunn,  New  Bern,  Third  District. 

C.  N.  Allen,  Auburn,  Fourth  District. 

R.  W.  Scott,  Melville,  Fifth  District. 

A.  T.  McCallum,  Red  Springs,  Sixth  District. 

J.  P.  McRae,  Laurinbitrg,  Seventh  Disti-ict. 

R.  L.  DouGHTON,  Laurel  Springs,  Eighth  District. 

S.  T.  WiLFONG,  Newton,  Ninth  District. 

A.  Cannon,  Horse  Shoe,  Tenth  District. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


W.  S.  Peimrose,  President,  Raleigh. 
R.  L.  Smith,  Secretary,  Albemarle. 


D.  A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte. 

Frank  Wood,  Edenton.  , 

E.  M.  Koonce,  Jacksonville. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  High  Point. 
David  Clark,  Charlotte. 
W.  J.  Peele,  Raleigh. 

J.  Frank  Ray,  Franklin. 

Charles  W.  Gold,  Wilson. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio. 

Geobge  T.  Winston,  President  of  the  College,  ex  officio. 


FACULTY. 


GEORGE  TATLOE  WINSTON.  A.M..  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor 

of  Political  Economy. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M..   Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DANIEL  HARVEY  HILL.  A.M..  Professor  of  English. 

WALLACE  CARL  RIDDICK,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK    ELISHA   PHELPS,    Captain   U.    S.    Army    (retired). 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

HENRY  MERRYMAN  WILSON.  A.B.,  Professor  of  Textile  Industry. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. 

THOMAS  MURRITT  DICK.  U.  S.  N.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

TAIT  BUTLER.  Y.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS.  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Pathology. 

ELLERY  BURTON  PAINT].  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering. 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  KILGORE.  M.S..  Lecturer  on  Soils  and  Fer- 
tilizers. 

H.  HAROLD  HUME,  B.Agr..  M.S..  Lecturer  on  Horticulture. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  YATES,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHALMER  KIRK  McCLELLAND,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. 

CHARLES  BENJA:MIN  PARK,  Superintendent  of  Shops. 

THOMAS  NELSON,  Instructor  in  Weaving  and  Designing. 

VIRGIL  WILLIAM  BRAGG,  Instructor  in  Wood-working. 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

JOHN  CHESTER  KENT>ALL,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 
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CARROLL  LAMB  MANN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

PINCKNEY  GUSTAVE  DEAL,  Instructor  in  Forge  Shop. 

THOMAS  SIMEON  LANG,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

WINFRED  MORSE  ADAMS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 

GUY  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  B.S.,  D.V.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 
and  Anatomy. 

ALBERT  ADAMS  HASKELL,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing.  ' 

HARLLEE  MacCALL,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

OLIVER  MAX  GARDNER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  von  HERRMANN,   Instructor  in  Meteor- 
ology. 

GEORGE  McPHAIL  SMITH,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Analytical 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

ROYAL  LINFIELD  WALES.  B.S.,   Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

CHARLES  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

ALFRED  DE  ST.  AMANT,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

RANDOLPH  FITZHUGH  MASON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

GORDON    MANSIR    BENTLEY,    B.S.A.,    M.A.,    Assistant   in    Ento- 
mology. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN,  Bursar. 

FREDERICK  ERASTUS  SLOAN,  B.S.,  Registrar. 

Miss  CAROLINE  BALDWIN  SHERMAN,  Librarian. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  SKINNER,  Farm  Superintendent  and  Steward. 

JAMES  RUFUS  ROGERS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Physician. 

WILLIAM  SIMMS  KIENHOLZ,  B.S.,  Athletic  Director. 

Mks.  daisy  lewis.  Hospital  Matron. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE  TAYLOE  WINSTON,  A.M.,  LL.D..  President. 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  KILGORE,  M.S.,  Director. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Chemist. 

WILBUR  FISK  MASSEY,  C.E.,  Horticulturist. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT,  M.Sc,  Ph.D..  Agriculturist. 

TAIT  BUTLER,  V.S..  Veterinarian. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Biologist. 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN,  Jr.,  B.S.  Agr.,  Entomologist. 

JOHN  STRAUCHON  JEFFREY.  Poultryman. 

CHARLES  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

JOHN  CHESTER  KENDALL,  B.S.,  Assistant,  Dairy  Husbandry. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WALTON,  B.S.,  Asst.,  Field  Experiments. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN.  Bursar. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 

CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  E.  PHELPS,  U.  S.  Army  (retired), 

Commandant. 

Staff. 
W.  M.  CHAMBERS,  Major. 

S.  D.  WALL,  Captain  and  Adjutant. 

S.  GRAYDON,  Captain  and  Quartermaster. 

W.  G.  KNOX,  Sergeant-Major. 

W.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Quartermaster  Sergeant 

T.  M.  LYKES,  Color  Sergeant. 

Band. 
E.  T.  ROBERSON,  Instructor. 

H.  B.  CARTWRIGHT,  Captain. 

J.  A.  PARK,  First  Lieutenant. 
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H.  M.  LILY,  Second  Lieutenant. 

J.  G.  HARBISON,  First  Sergeant. 

W.  C.  PIVER,  Second  Sergeant 

T.  J.  OGBURN,  Chief  Trumpeter. 

R.  H.  HARPER,  Drum  Major  and  Captain. 

Company  A. 
O.  L.  BAGLEY,  Captain. 

F.  W.  HADLEY,  First  Lieutenant. 
W.  G.  FINCH,  Second  Lieutenant. 
S.  H.  CLARKE,  First  Sergeant. 
D.  A.  COX,  Second  Sergeant. 

L.  MOORE,  Third  Sergeant. 

B.  B.  EDGERTON,  Fourth  Sergeant. 

J.  B.  LYNCH,  First  Corporal. 

W.  B.  TRUITT,  Second  Corporal. 

G.  R.  HARDESTY,  Third  Corporal. 
B.  B.  EVERETT,  Fourth  Corporal. 

Company  D. 
L.  M.  HOFFMAN,  Captain. 

S.  N.  KNOX,  First  Lieutenant. 

A.  C.  WILKINSON,  Second  Lieutenant. 

L.  T.  WINSTON,  First  Sergeant. 

J.  D.  CLARK.  Second  Sergeant. 

W.  B.  MOORMAN,  Third  Sergeant. 

S.  O.  PERKINS,  Fourth  Sergeant.      . 

J.  O.  SHUFORD,  First  Corporal. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Second  Corporal. 

A.  H.  BORDEN,  Third  Corporal. 

G.  F.  HINSHAW,  Fourth  Corporal. 
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Company  B. 

E.  G.  PORTER,  Jb.,  Captain. 

G.  G.  LYNCH,  First  Lieutenant. 

H.  F.  CHREITZBERG,  Jb..  Second  Lieutenant. 

R.  H.  TILLMAN,  First  Sergeant. 

J.  H.  HANSELMAN,  Second  Sergeant 

L.  L.  VAUGHAN,  Third  Sergeant. 

PETER  VALEAR,  Fourth  Sergeant 

L.  J.  SCHWAB,  First  Corporal. 

F.  T.  MILLER,  Second  Corporal. 
J.  L.  HEMPHILL,  Third  Corporal. 
P.  W.  HARDIE,  Fourth  Corporal. 

Company  C. 
J.  D.  SPINKS,  Captain, 
W.  J.  WALKER,  First  Lieutenant. 
L.  A.  MURR,  Second  Lieutenant. 

D.  W.  ROBERTSON,  First  Sergeant 
J.  G.  MORRISON,  Second  Sergeant 

G.  P.  ASBURY,  Third  Sergeant 
A.  B.  PIVER,  Fourth  Sergeant 

E.  N.  PEGRAM,  First  Corporal. 

C.  E.  STANCILL,  Second  Corporal. 
L.  B.  WHITEHURST,  Third  Corporal. 
E.  F.  MEADOR,  Fourth  Corporal. 

Company  E. 
J.  H.  PEIRCE,  Captain. 
L.  G.  LYKES,  First  Lieutenant 
W.  W.  WATT,  Second  Lieutenant 
C.  W.  HODGES,  First  Sergeant 
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D.  M.  CLARK,  Second  Sergeant 

J.  W.  CLARK,  Third  Sergeant 

M.  H.  CHESBRO,  Fourth  Sergeant. 

R.  H.  CARTER,  First  Corporal. 

H.  S.  MONTAGUE,  Second  Corporal. 

R.  H.  SMITH,  Third  Corporal. 

W.  C.  STAPLES,  Fourth  Corporal. 

Company  F. 
A.  T.  KEXTON,  Captain. 
S.  M.  VIELE,  First  Lieutenant. 
J.  R.  SMITH,  Second  Lieutenant. 
W.  F.  BROCK,  First  Sergeant 
A.  W.  GREGORY,  Second  Sergeant 
J.  P.  LOTILL.  Third  Sergeant 
J.  E.  MOORE,  Fourth  Sergeant 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  First  Corporal. 
L.  F.  CARLETON.  Second  Corporal. 
C.  S.  TATE,  Third  Corporal. 
J.  L.  SMITH,  Fourth  Corporal. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  owes 
its  existence  to  the  combined  liberality  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  R.  S.  Pullen,  of  Raleigh,  together  with  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  who  saw  that  in  the  industrial  life  of 
North  Carolina  the  time  had  come  when  trained  and  educated  leaders 
were  necessary.  The  first  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
in  relation  to  the  College  was  ratified  in  1885,  the  bill  which  after- 
wards became  a  law,  having  been  introduced  by  A.  Leazar,  Esq.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1862  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  giving  to  each  State  public 
lands  "for  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  income  from  this  grant,  amounting  to  $7,500  annually,  was 
appropriated  in  1887  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  yearly  maintenance  of  this  College.  SuSicient  land  for 
the  College  site  and  farm  was  given  by  the  late  R.  S.  Pullen.  The 
College  was  formally  opened  for  students  October  1,  1889. 

Additional  funds  were  provided  afterwards  by  the  National  Con- 
gress to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  College  and  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  now  a  department  of  the  College. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  the  extension  of  Hillsboro 
street  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  State  Capitol.    The  site  is  suitable  in  all  respects. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  twelve  deep  wells.  The 
water  is  analyzed,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  at  regular 
periods. 

The  College  now  owns  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and  sixteen  build- 
ings, and  its  teaching  force  consists  of  thirty-six  specialists.  Its 
laboratories,  drawing-rooms  and  work-shops  are  well  equipped.  Its 
library  contains  four  thousand  volumes,  and  its  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  literary  and  technical  journals  and  newspapers. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Main  Building  is  of  brick,  with  brownstone  trimmings,  and 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  sixty-four  feet ;  part  four  stories  in 
height  and  the  remainder  two.  The  lower  floors  contain  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  the  Bursar,  several  recitation-rooms,  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  and  the  armory.  The  upper  stories  are 
occupied  by  students. 

In  this,  as  in  other  buildings,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  good  sanitation.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
and  conveniently  arranged. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  is  a  plain,  substantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  large  annex.  It  contains  the  drawing- 
rooms,  recitation-rooms  and  shops  of  the  department. 

Primrose  Hall  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  which  has  attached 
a  fine  range  of  glass  structures.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
horticultural  and  veterinary  laboratories.  The  upper  floor  contains 
a  large  lecture-room  and  botanical  laboratory.  The  plant-houses  are 
five  in  number  and  are  immediately  accessible  from  the  lecture-rooms 
and  laboratories. 

The  Textile  Building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  basement.  Its  construc- 
tion is  similar  to  a  cotton  mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  con- 
struction in  this  class  of  buildings.  The  basement  contains  the  dye- 
ing department,  the  first  floor  the  looms  and  warp  preparation  ma- 
chinery, and  the  second  floor  the  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

Pullen  Hall. — In  honor  of  the  late  R.  Stanhope  Pullen.  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  College,  the  large  new  building  recently  finished  has 
been  called  Pullen  Hall.  The  basement  of  this  building  is  used  as  a 
dining-room  and  seats  five  hundred  students.  The  first  story  is  used 
for  library,  reading-room  and  lecture-rooms.  The  second  story  serves 
as  the  College  auditorium.  This  room  is  commodious,  comfortable 
and  well  lighted. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  three-story  buflf  press-brick  building 
with  granite  trimmings  and  is  208  by  74  feet.  The  lower  or  base- 
ment floor  contains  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  for  work  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  buttei'-maklng.  stock  judging,  farm  butchering  and  cold- 
storage  accommodations  for  the  products. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  department,  class-rooms 
for  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy,  and  laboratories  for  soil  physics 
and  agricultural  machinery. 
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On  the  top  floor  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  botany  and  vegetable 
pathology,  zoology,  physiology,  and  veterinary  medicine.  There  are 
well-equipped  class-rooms  and  large,  well-lighted  laboratories. 

The  building  affords  the  best  accommodations  for  education  in 
agriculture  and  applied  subjects,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  its 
needs. 

Watauga  Hall  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  trimmed  with 
brownstone  and  c-ontaining  sixty  rooms  for  dormitories.  There  is 
also  a  large  dormitory  in  the  attic,  and  in  the  basement  are  bath- 
rooms, which  are  free  for  students'  use. 

Dormitories. — In  addition  to  Watauga  Hall,  one  three-story  and 
three  two-story  brick  buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  dormitories. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  a  sitting- 
room,  seven  bed-rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  a  kitchen,  linen-room.  Col- 
lege Physician's  ofiBce  and  medicine  closet.  The  rooms  are  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  heated  with  open  fire-places.  Each  room 
opens  upon  a  large,  pleasant  jwrtico.  The  furnishing  and  equipment 
of  the  rooms  are  such  as  are  used  in  modem  hospitals. 

The  Boiler  House  is  a  single-story  brick  building,  containing  boil- 
ers, fire-pump  and  the  machinery  c-onnected  with  the  steam-heating 
plant. 

The  Barn  i^  a  frame  building  of  modern  design  and  carefully 
planned  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  bam  is  fifty  by 
seventy-two  feet  and  three  stories  high. 

Fire  Protection. — The  College  is  supplied  with  a  steam-pump,  res- 
ervoir, hydrants  and  fire-hose  to  protect  the  buildings  from  burning. 

Heat  and  Light.— All  the  College  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity from  a  plant  managed  by  the  students,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  third  and  fourth  dormitories.  Primrose  Hall  and  the  green- 
houses attached  are  heated  by  hot  water;  the  Textile  Building  is 
heated  by  the  Sturtevant  hot-air  system,  and  the  other  College  build- 
ings are  heated  by  the  Warren- Webster  vacuum  system  of  building- 
heating. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  It  was  established  originally  as  a  division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  ratified  March  12,  1877.  Its  work  was  greatly 
promoted  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2.  1887.  which  made  a  liberal 
donation  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  investigations  in  agriculture 
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and  for  publishing  the  same.  The  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a 
law,  was  introduced  by  Representative  William  H.  Hatch  of  Missouri. 

The  Director's  office  is  in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  Raleigh  and 
the  laboratories  are  in  the  main  building  at  the  College.  The  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  and  poultry  raising, 
and  dairying  is  conducted  on  the  College  farm,  and  the  investigations 
in  plant  diseases  and  chemistry  in  the  College  laboratories. 

The  Station  is  always  glad  to  welcome  visitors  and  to  show  them 
the  work  in  progress.  The  Station  conducts  a  large  correspondence 
with  farmers  and  others  concerning  agricultural  matters.  It  takes 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  answering  questions. 

Publications  relating  to  general  farming  matters  and  embodying 
the  results  of  experiments  are  published  and  sent  free  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  State  who  request  them.  A  request  addressed  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  bring  these 
publications  and  answers  to  letters. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  is  an  institution  where  young  men  of  character,  energy 
and  ambition  may  fit  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  work  in 
any  line  of  industry  in  which  training  and  skill  are  requisites  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  intended  to  train  farmers,  mechanics,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, draughtsmen,  machinists,  electricians,  miners,  metallurgists, 
chemists,  dyers,  mill-workers,  manufacturers,  stock-raisers,  fruit- 
growers, truckers,  and  dairymen,  by  giving  them  not  only  a  liberal 
but  also  a  special  education,  with  such  manual  and  technical  training 
as  will  qualify  them  for  their  future  work. 

It  offers  practical  and  technical  education  in  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Animal  Industry,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry, 
Dyeing,  Textile  Industry,  and  Architecture.  It  also  offers  practical 
training  in  Carpentry,  Wood-turning,  Blacksmithing.  Machinists' 
Work,  Mill-work,  Boiler-tending,  Engine-tending,  Dynamo-tending  and 
Installation,  Electric-light  Wiring,  Armature  Winding  and  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  practical  electricity. 

Although  the  leading  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  furnish  technical 
and  practical  instruction,  yet  other  subjects  essential  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation are  not  omitted.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English, 
Mathematics,  History,  Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Geology. 

The  College  is  not  a  place  for  young  men  who  desire  merely  a  gen- 
eral education  without  manual  or  technical  training,  nor  for  lads 
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lacking  in  playsical  development,  mental  capacity  or  moral  fibre,  nor 
for  those  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  obserre  regularity,  system 
and  order  in  their  daily  work. 

PRIZES. 

A  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  five  dollars  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Freshman  Class  who  earns 
the  largest  and  the  next  largest  amount  of  money  by  labor  on  the  Col- 
lege farm. 

The  Arthur  H.  Thomas  Company  of  Philadelphia  offers  to  the  Bio- 
logical Club  as  a  prize  an  "Aplanatic  Triplet"  hand  magnifier,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  most  deserving  work  in  biology. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.,  offers  a  silver 
medal  to  the  student  making  the  best  report  on  the  Live  Stock  Ex- 
hibit at  the  State  Fair.     The  value  of  this  medal  is  $25. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Association  offers  a  prize  of  $5  to 
the  student  preparing  the  best  essay  on  the  Live  Stock  Exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  College  is  under  military  discipline  and  the  students  are  regu- 
larly organized  into  a  battalion.  A  printed  copy  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  furnished  each  student  on  admission,  and  he  is  exi>ected  to 
c-onform  to  the  same  during  his  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
discipline  is  intended  to  secure  studious  and  economical  habits,  with 
punctuality,  system  and  order  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  A 
durable  uniform,  which  is  required  to  be  worn  on  all  occasions,  pre- 
vents extravagance  and  folly  in  dress :  rooms  plainly  furnished  and  a 
mess-hall  ec-onomic-ally  managed  by  the  College  prevent  extravagance 
in  living :  regular  study  hours,  day  and  night,  with  proper  restrictions 
as  to  visiting  Raleigh,  check,  or  at  least  minimize,  tendencies  to  idle- 
ness, vic-e.  and  rowdyism. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  strong,  intelligent,  high-toned  men ; 
and  proper  patienc-e.  forbearance  and  sympathy  are  used  in  this  great 
work :  but  the  College  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  its  work 
must  not  be  hindered  by  the  presence  of  young  men  who  are  grossly 
vicious,  idle  or  incompetent. 

REPORTS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Regular  repoii^  of  sc-holarship  and  c-onduct  are  made  to  parents  and 
guardians  three  times  a  year.  Special  reports  are  made  whenever 
necessary.     Students  who  are  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or  mani- 
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festly  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  discharged  at  any  time. 
The  Faculty  will  require  any  student  to  withdraw  whenever  it  is 
plain  that  his  stay  in  the  institution  is  not  profitable  to  himself  or  to 
the  College. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  exercises  in  PuUen  Audi- 
torium each  morning.  These  services  are  conducted  by  the  President, 
by  some  member  of  the  Faculty  or  by  some  visiting  minister. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  religious  service  in  Raleigh  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  church  of  his  choice. 

Services  are  also  held  in  Pullen  Auditorium  on  the  second  Sunday 
evening  of  each  month.  During  the  year  l'.Xi4-*o.j  these  services  were 
conducted  by  the  following  ministers : 

September — The  Rev.  R.  F.  Bumpass,  Raleigh. 

October — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Massee,  Raleigh. 

November — The  Rev.  Alex.  L.  Phillips.  D.D.,  Richmond.  Va. 

December— The  Rev.  W.  M.  Butler,  Raleigh. 

January — The  Rev.  F.  A.  Bishop.  Raleigh. 

February— The  Rev.  W.  C.  Tyree.  D.D..  Raleigh. 

March — The  Rev.  R.  S.  Stevenson.  Raleigh. 

April— The  Rev.  A.  H.  Moment,  D.D.,  Raleigh. 

May— The  Rev.  I.  McK.  Pittenger,  D.D.,  Raleigh. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  containing  in  its  mem- 
bership representatives  of  all  the  Christian  denominations,  meets 
regularly  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  :30  o'clock  for  conference.  Bible 
study  and  worship,  and  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the 
College. 

The  members  of  this  Association  will  meet  and  welcome  new  stu- 
dents at  the  railroad  station. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  College  is  provided  with  extensive  grounds,  which  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  military  drill  and  athletic  sports. 

Out-door  sports  are  directly  managed  by  the  Athletic  Association 
and  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  rules  governing  athletics  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  athletic  team  in  this  College 
unless  he  be  registered  on  or  before  October  12th. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  athletic  team  in  this  College 
who  is  deficient  in  scholarship. 
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3.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  athletic  team  in  this  College 
who  pursues  less  than  seventeen  hours  of  College  work  a  week. 

4.  No  student  who  has  received,  or  is  receiving  now,  or  has  been 
promised,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  compensation  in  lieu 
of  money  for  athletic  services,  or  who  has  been  a  member  of  an  incor- 
porated league  team,  shall  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  team  in  this 
College. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  organized  by  the  student  body  to  pro- 
mote physical  health  and  manly  spirit  through  athletic  sports.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  it  promotes 
practice  in  base-ball,  foot-ball,  track  athletics,  etc. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING-ROOMS. 

The  College  Library  occupies  the  first  story  of  Pullen  Hall.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  regularly  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
magazines  and  journals  of  various  kinds,  and  yearly  additions  are 
being  made  to  this  number.  The  library  contains  about  four  thou- 
sand volumes.  There  are  also  reference  libraries  in  the  different 
departments.  The  library  is  kept  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The 
Librarian  is  always  present  to  assist  students  in  finding  desired  infor- 
mation. 

The  Olivia  Raney  Library  in  Raleigh,  containing  now  about  seven 
tliousand  volumes,  is  free  to  the  students  and  they  have  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  books  from  it  Students  also  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
sulting books  in  the  State  Library. 

STATE  MTJSEDM. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  large  collections  of  the  State 
Museum.  These  collections  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  for 
studies  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

Such  college  organizations  are  encouraged  as  tend  to  form  good 
character,  to  develop  manly  physical  vigor  and  to  promote  literary, 
scientific  and  technical  research  and  training. 

Farmers'  Institute.— The  students  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Dairy- 
ing and  Agriculture  meet  eveiy  Wednesday  night  during  the  winter 
term  for  a  discussion  of  practical  agricultural  problems.  The  meet- 
ings are  conducted  in  the  manner  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  and  give 
training  in  conducting  farmers'  meetings,   ex  tempore  speaking  on 
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agricultiiral  questions,  and  the  writing  and  reading  of  reports  on 
various  farm  operations. 

The  Rural  Science  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  review  of  current  agricultural  publications, 
and  reports  on  personal  experiments  and  the  work  of  the  College  farm 
and  Experiment  Station. 

The  Biological  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  bio- 
logical subjects  in  their  relation  to  practical  agriculture.  Students 
here  present  results  of  their  own  investigations  and  observations  and 
reviews  of  the  more  important  current  publications,  particularly  those 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Experiment  Stations.  A  prize  is  awarded  at  an  annual  contest  for 
the  best  presentation  of  results  of  original  research  by  the  members. 

The  Berzelius  Chemical  Society  meets  fortnightly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  chemical  subjects  and  for  review  of  the  current  chemical  liter- 
ature, with  which  the  College  is  well  supplied. 

Electrical  Engineering"  Society. — The  members  of  the  Society 
meet  once  a  week  in  the  physical  laboratory.  To  review  the  articles 
on  electrical  engineering  in  the  current  journals  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Society.  The  Society  has  at  its  disposal  the  best  peri- 
odicals, most  of  which  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  publishers. 

The  Textile  Society  meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  cotton  manufacturing.  Articles  in  current  journals 
are  also  discussed.  The  Society  has  placed  in  the  library  the  best 
textile  periodicals,  some  of  which  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the 
publishers. 

The  Pullen,  Leazar  and  Tenerian  Literary  Societies  afford  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  practice  in  declamation,  debate,  composition, 
and  parliamentary  law,  as  well  as  opportimities  for  social  pleasure 
and  recreation. 

The  Dramatic  Club  presents  at  least  one  play  each  year  to  the 
students  and  people  of  Raleigh.  The  plays  selected  are  of  high  liter- 
ary character  and  offer  full  opportunities  for  artistic  and  clever  act- 
ing. 

The  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  about  twenty  young  men,  embrac- 
ing the  best  musical  talent  of  the  College.  It  aims  to  give  one  con- 
cert each  year,  and  afterwards  to  sing  at  various  College  entertain- 
ments and  functions  during  the  year. 

The  Alumni  Association  meets  on  Monday  of  each  year  preceding 
Commencement  day,  transacts  its  annual  business,  hears  the  Alumni 
oration  and  attends  the  annual  Alumni  banquet.  This  Association 
purposes  raising  funds  to  erect  an  Alumni  Building  at  the  College. 
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REaUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
must  bring  certificates  of  good  moral  character  from  the  school  last 
attended. 

To  the  Four  Year  Courses.— Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  of  all  four  year  courses  will  be  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete),  Algebra  (through  simple 
equations),  English  Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition,  and  Ameri- 
can History.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class 
whose  examination  papers  are  seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

To  the  Two  Year  Courses.— Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two 
year  course  in  Textile  Industry  will  take  the  same  examinations  as 
those  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two  year  courses  in  Agriculture 
and  in  Mechanic  Arts  will  be  examined  on  Arithmetic  (through  deci- 
mal fractions),  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American 
History. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two  year  course  in  Agriculture,  if 
they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  or  over,  will  not  be  required  to  take  the 
entrance  examinations. 

To  the  Winter  Courses. — No  entrance  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  winter  courses.  No  one  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  a  winter  course. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Instruction  in  each  court-house  in  the  State  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
second  Thursday  in  July  of  each  year.  The  date  for  190-5  is  July 
13th.  These  examinations  will  save  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Raleigh 
in  case  the  candidate  should  fail  or  if  there  should  not  be  room 
enough  for  him  in  the  College.  Entrance  examinations  will  be  held 
also  at  the  College  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  preceding  the 
opening  day.     The  date  for  190.5  is  September  6th. 

ADMISSION  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  without  examination : 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  winter  courses,  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two  year  course  in  Agriculture, 
if  they  are  over  twenty  years  of  age. 
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3.  School-teachers  holding  teachers'  certificates. 

4.  Graduates  of  those  High  Schools  and  Academies  whose  certifi- 
cates are  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  this  College. 

CONDITION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  held  during  September  and  February  for  the 
removal  of  conditions.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  these  examina- 
tions without  charge. 

During  1905-1906  these  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  following 
days,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

Wednesday,  September  6th.  and  Saturday,  February  3d — Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  Jlining,  Metallurgy,  and  Textile 
Industry. 

Thursday,  September  7th,  and  Saturday,  February  10th — Chem- 
istry, Dyeing.  Physics,  Geology.  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Zoology,  Entomologj-,  Veterinary  Science,  History,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Military  Science. 

Friday,  September  Sth.  and  Saturday,  February  17th — Englisli. 

Saturday,  September  9th,  and  Saturday,  February  24th— Mathe- 
matics. 

Special  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  may  be  held  at 
other  times  only  upon  petition  to  the  Faculty,  said  petition  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  receipt  from  the  Bursar  for  one  dollar  for  each 
spec-ial  examination.  All  moneys  collected  as  fees  for  special  exami- 
nations will  be  turned  over  to  the  loan  fund  for  needy  stiidents. 

Conditions  not  removed  within  a  year  can  be  removed  only  by 
taking  the  subject  again  in  class,  except  that  a  student  who  enters 
college  with  conditions  in  practice  work  may  be  allowed  to  carry  half 
of  his  conditions  in  practice  work  to  the  second  year  if  he  remove  half 
of  these  conditions  during  his  first  year. 

In  order  to  be  graduated,  a  student  must  be  clear  of  all  conditions 
before  beginning  the  March  examinations  of  the  Senior  Tear. 

A  student  who  fails  in  three  studies  at  any  term  will  be  dropped  to 
a  lower  class  or  from  the  College  rolls. 

The  Registrar  will  include  in  the  report  of  each  student  for  each 
term  a  list  of  conditions  against  the  student  and  a  notice  of  the  time 
at  which  condition  examinations  will  be  held. 

SESSION. 

The  College  session  lasts  nine  months,  and  opens  annually  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  and  closes  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  with 
a  vacation  of  about  ten  days  at  Christmas. 
2 
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EXPENSES* 

The  total  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  first  year  are  as  follows : 

Tuition S20.00 

Room  rent 10.00 

Fuel  and  lights 12.50 

Furniture 2.00 

Library 2.00 

Incidental 1.00 

Medical  attention  and  medicine o.OO 

Physical  culture 2.00 

Lectures 1.00 

Registration 2.00 

Board 72.00 

Shop  (material  and  use  of  tools) 1.00 

Drawing  (material  furnished) 1.00 

Uniform  and  cap 1-L30 

Drawing  instruments  (complete  outfit) 8.85 

Books  (estimated  cost) 5.00 

Laundry  (estimated  cost)  10.00 

Total  expenses  for  year $lt>0.(V> 

Freshmen  and  first  year  students  in  Agriculture  are  not  required 
to  take  drawing  or  shop  work.  The  total  of  their  expenses  for  the 
year  is  S15S.S0. 

A  student  on  entering  college  will  need  about  forty  dollars  to  meet 
his  various  dues  for  the  first  month. 

Students  having  scholarships  do  not  pay  tuition.  Their  total  ex- 
penses are  S149.65.  The  first  three  items  above,  namely,  tuition,  room 
rent  and  fuel  and  lights,  amounting  to  542.50.  are  collected  in  monthly 
payments  of  S4.75  a  month,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  with  no  deduc- 
tion for  less  time  than  one  month.  The  registration,  furniture,  physi- 
cal culture  and  medical  fees  are  collected  one-half  (?.5.50)  in  Septem- 
ber, or  whenever  the  student  enters,  and  one-half  (.?5.50)  in  January. 
Students  registering  on  the  day  appointed  for  registration  are  excused 
from  paying  the  registration  fee.  Library,  incidental,  and  lecture 
fees    ($4.00)    are  collected  in   September,   or  whenever  the  student 


•  The  above  statement  of  expenses  covers  charges  made  in  former  years  in  the  Collese. 

It  is  probable  that  chamres  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year,  increasing:  the  expenses 
to  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  food  sup- 
plies, labor,  etc  It  is  also  probable  that,  beginning  with  the  next  session,  term  payments 
will  be  required  of  students  at  the  begrinning  of  the  three  terms  in  September,  January 
and  March,  instead  of  monthly,  as  heretofore. 
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enters.  Board  is  payable  in  installments  of  $S  per  month  on  the  first 
day  of  each  mouth  from  Septemljer  to  May,  inclusive.  Board  for  less 
time  than  one  month  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  ceuts  a  day. 
Choice  is  given  between  paying  by  the  month  or  by  tne  day.  The 
College  Bursar  is  forbidden  by  the  Tnistees  to  give  credit  and  there 
is  no  deviation  from  this  rule. 

Drawing  instruments  are  not  required  in  the  Freshman  Class  nor  in 
the  First  Year  Mechanics  Arts  course  until  the  begimiing  of  the 
second  term.  These  instruments  are  furnished  by  the  College  at  cost 
to  all  students  requiring  them.  New  students  are  advised  not  to  pur- 
chase instruments  before  consulting  the  drawing  instructors. 

The  College  rooms  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture.  Each 
student  should  bring  with  him  two  pairs  of  blankets,  two  pairs  of 
sheets,  two  pillow<-ases  and  two  bed-spreads  for  single  bed. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  enumerated  above,  students  are  required  to 
pay  fees  as  follows :  A  fee  of  .$1  from  students  taking  work  in  biologi- 
cal, physical  or  electrical  laboratory,  for  material  furnished.  The 
deposits  for  the  Chemistry  Department  are  as  follows :  Inorganic 
laboratory,  $3 ;  analytical  laboratory,  $5 ;  organic  laboratory,  $4 ;  de- 
terminative mineralogj-  and  assaying,  $3.  A  deposit  of  $3  from 
Juniors  and  $4  from  Seniors  taking  dyeing  laboratory,  to  cover  break- 
ages. A  deposit  of  $5  from  textile  students,  to  cover  cost  of  design- 
ing, supplies,  tools,  etc.  Any  unused  portion  of  deposits  to  chemical 
and  dyeing  laboratories  or  to  the  textile  department  will  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  deposit  made  is  not  sutficient  to  cover 
breakages  and  cost  of  material  furnished,  the  students  are  required  to 
make  good  the  deficiency. 

UNIFORM. 

The  College  uniform  must  be  worn  by  all  students  except  winter 
course  students.  It  must  be  purchased  at  the  College  from  the  con- 
tractor. The  uniform  is  of  a  sti'oug  gray  cloth,  and  with  care  it  will 
last  a  year.  New  students  are  especially  cautioned  not  to  bring  with 
them  to  the  College  a  supply  of  citizens'  clothing,  as  the  uniform  must 
be  worn  on  all  occasions.  Each  student  is  required  to  wear  an  over- 
coat during  cold  weather.  Overcoats  may  be  brought  from  home  or 
purchased  in  the  city.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity,  dark  colors 
(black  or  dark  gray)  are  required. 
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FREE  TUITION. 

Scholarships,  one  hundi-ecl  aud  twenty  in  number,  conferring  free 
tuition,  are  given  to  needy  boys  of  talent  and  character.  As  far  as 
possible,  these  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Appointments  ai-e  made  only  by  the  President  of  the  College 
upon  written  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
scholarships  are  not  intended  for  people  who  have  property.  Certifi- 
cates of  inability  to  pay  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  and  endorsed 
by  the  person  recommending  him. 

SELF-HELP. 

Many  students  pay  their  own  expenses,  either  wholly  or  partly,  by 
doing  various  kinds  of  work.  There  is  regular  employment  for  a 
limited  number,  enabling  them  to  earn  from  $4  to  $10  a  month.  There 
is  also  occasional  employment,  paying  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  month.  The 
work  offered  is  mainly  on  the  farm,  in  the  barn,  milking  and  feeding 
cattle,  etc..  and  is  for  agricultural  students  only.  There  is  very  little 
work  available  for  others,  except  serving  in  the  dining-room.  Young 
men  should  not  rely  upon  material  help  from  work  the  first  year,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  given  to  students  who  have  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence at  the  College.  Application  for  work  should  be  made  before  the 
student  comes  to  college. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUND. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  has  established  a  small  fund 
to  be  lent  to  needy  students  of  talent  and  character.  The  loans  are 
made  at  six  per  cent.,  and  good  security  is  required.  Sufficient  time 
is  given  for  repayment  to  enable  the  student  to  earn  the  money  him- 
self. The  amount  lent  to  each  student  is  limited.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  young  men  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  who  cannot 
find  suflicient  employment  while  in  college  to  meet  all  their  necessary 
expenses. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  fund  from  students.  Ahnnni  and 
friends  of  education  generally.  The  ftmd  is  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege Bursar,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  At  present  the 
fund  amounts  to  $960.97. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

All  students  are  expected  to  board  in  the  College  mess-hall  and  to 
room  in  the  College  dormitories.  An  abundant  supply  of  plain,  nour- 
ishing food,  with  as  large  variety  as  possible,  is  furnished  absolutely 
at  cost     The  charge  at  present  is  $8  per  month,  payable  in  advance. 
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Rooms  in  the  College  dormitories  are  supplied  with  electric  lights, 
steam  heat  and  all  necessary  furniture,  except  sheets,  blankets,  pillow- 
cases, bed-spreads  and  towels,  which  each  student  must  furnish  for 
himself.  The  charge  for  lodging  is  by  the  month,  and  there  is  no 
reduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

CARE  OF  THE  SICK. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  health  of  young  men  in  the  Col- 
lege. Regular  inspections  of  the  entire  institution  are  made  once  a 
year,  or  oftener.  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Similar  inspections, 
at  frequent  intervals,  are  made  by  the  College  physician.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  twelve  deep  wells.  Each  student 
has  a  regular  routine  of  daily  life,  including  abundant  physical  exer- 
cise in  the  shops  and  on  the  drill  grounds. 

In  case  of  sickness  a  student  is  taken  immediately  to  the  College 
Infirmary,  where  he  receives  medical  attention  and  careful  nursing. 

The  College  physician  visits  the  Infirmary  daily  at  10  o'clock,  and 
in  cases  of  serious  illness  as  frequently  as  may  be  required. 

A  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  the  Infirmary  at  all  times. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  College  offers  the  following  Courses  of  Instruction : 

I.  Four  Year  Courses: 

1st.  Agriculture    nncluding    Agriculture,    Horticulture.    Veterinary 

Science.  Biology,  and  Agricultural  rhemisrrvt. 
2d.  Engineering  ^including  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing.   Electrical   Engineering.   Mining   Engineering,    and   Industrial 
Chemistry  i. 
3d.  Textile  Industry   or  Cotton  Manufacturing  (including  Carding, 
Spinning,  Weaving.  Designing,  and  Dyeing). 

These  courses  offer  a  combination  of  practical  and  theoretical  work, 
about  half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
the  other  half  to  work  in  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing-rooms, 
green-houses,  dairies,  fields  and  mills.  They  are  intended  to  furnish 
both  technical  and  liberal  education.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture  is  c-onferred  upon  a  graduate  in  the  Four  Year  Course  in 
Agriculture.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  a 
graduate  of  the  Four  Year  Course  in  Chemistry  or  Dyeing,  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  upon  a  graduate  of  either  of  the 
other  Four  Year  Courses. 

II.  Short  Courses  of  two  years  (not  leading  to  a  degree)  in  Agri- 
culture, in  Textile  Industry,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  (including  Car- 
pentry. Wood-turning.  Blacksmithing.  Machine-shop  Work.  Drawing, 
and  Dynamo  and  Engine  Tending,  and  in  Applied  Electricity. 

The  Short  Courses  include  nearly  all  the  practical  work  of  the  Four 
Year  Courses,  with  less  theoretical  instruction.  They  are  intended 
for  students  who  desire  chiefly  manual  training  or  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  complete  the  Four  Year  Courses. 

III.  "Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  beginning  at  the 
opening  of  College  in  January  and  extending  to  the  close  of  the  term 
ending  in  March. 

rV.  Hormal  Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  along  industrial 
lines. 

V.  The  Summer  School. 

VI.  Graduate  Courses,  extending  over  two  years  and  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  are  intended  for  students  who  have  completed  the 
Four  Year  Courses  and  who  desire  further  instruction  and  training 
along  special  lines. 
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I.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

la.  The  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

lb.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

Aim  and  Scope.— The  aim  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  is  to  train 
young  men  iu  both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It 
is  believed  that  every  young  man  preparing  to  farm  needs  a  double 
education— one  that  is  practical,  to  fit  him  for  his  profession ;  another 
that  is  cultural,  to  fit  him  to  live. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  young  men  who  desire  in- 
struction in  Agriculture,  the  College  offers  four  distinct  courses : 

The  four  year  course  aims  to  give  a  training  that  is  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  in  Agriculture  and  its  various  branches, 
such  as  Stock-raising,  Dairying,  and  Horticulture.  The  strictly  tech- 
nical portion  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  work.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  course  more  than  one-half  is  prescribed  in  the 
sciences.  This  is  done  for  the  training  and  information  they  give, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course.  Because  of  this, 
and  because  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  the  technical  por- 
tion lie  so  fully  within  the  domains  of  science,  the  course  is  essen- 
tially scientific  rather  than  literary.  Yet  the  College  is  mindful  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  English  Literature  and  of  Political 
Economy  as  training  studies,  and  reasonable  attention  to  these  studies 
is  required. 

The  two  year  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  take  the  longer  course.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
prrctical  study  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  their  various 
branches,  and  the  natural  sciences  which  are  so  closely  related  to 
farming. 

The  ten  weeks  winter  course  in  Agriculture  is  established  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  only  the  winter  at  the  College.  The 
important  and  practical  subjects  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and 
Stock-raising  receive  principal  attention. 

The  ten  weeks  dairy  course  is  a  course  in  practical  butter-making 
in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  modern 
creamery. 

Methods  of  Instruction —Instruction  is  by  laboratory  work,  sup- 
plemented by  text-books,  lectures,  and  reference  readings,  which  are 
almost  constantly  assigned  from  standard  volumes  and  periodicals. 
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The  equipment  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  fitting  up  laboratories 
for  investigation  in  Soil  Physics  and  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of 
soils.  The  dairy  department  is  equipped  with  a  modern  creamerj 
for  pasteurizing,  separating.  ci*eaming  and  churning  and  for  investi- 
gation in  dairy  bacteriology. 

The  department  makes  free  use  of  the  fields,  orchards  and  gardens, 
in  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  in  effects  of  several  practices  upon  yield  and 
upon  fertility,  in  varieties  of  fruit,  of  vegetables  and  of  forage  crops. 
The  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  freely  used  for 
instruction. 

In  work  other  than  purely  technical  the  agricultural  students  meet 
the  same  instructors  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  students 
of  the  College.  In  all  departments  the  laboratory  method  is  freely 
employed.  The  student  uses  apparatus  with  his  own  hands  and  con- 
sults the  literature  of  the  subject  at  every  step. 

Self-support  while  a  Student. — The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
interest  of  young  men  who  are  unable  to  meet  necessary  college  ex- 
penses, has  appropriated  ?2.fXM)  annually  for  student  labor.  This 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Board  enables  every  student  to  pay  a 
good  part  of  his  college  exf^enses :  some  are  able  to  meet  tlie  entire 
expense  this  way.  This  sum  appropriated  is  intended  solely  to  pay 
for  farm  work.  The  work  is  precisely  the  sort  of  work  that  is  done 
on  the  farm — plowing,  hauling,  tile-laying,  feeding  beef  cattle,  feed- 
ing dairy  cattle,  feeding  and  grooming  horses,  running  ditches  and 
terrac-es.  repairing  machinery  and  tools,  harvesting  crops,  the  care  of 
hogs,  poultry,  etc. 

This  feature  in  the  course  of  Agriculture  is  helpful  not  only  in 
defraying  collie  expenses,  but  serves  as  a  training  and  education  as 
well. 

Requisites  for  Admission. — Applic-ants  for  admission  to  the  four 
year  course  in  Agriculture  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete). 
Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  English  Grammar,  and  Ameri- 
can History. 

For  the  two  year  course  in  Agriculture  no  entrance  examinations 
are  required  if  the  applicant  is  at  least  twenty  years  old.  Applicants 
not  twenty  years  old  desiring  to  enter  the  two  year  course  will  stand 
an  examination  in  Arithmetic  (through  decimal  fractions).  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History. 
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For  the  winter  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying  no  entrance 
examination  is  required,  but  applicants  must  be  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

I.  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  Degi-ee  of 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 


Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Botany,  Elementary.  31 1 

Botany,  Systematic,  32 

Zoology,  46 

Physiology,  47 

Elementary  Horticulture,  21- 

PomoloRy,  22 

Dairying,  14 

Algebra,  8S 

Geometry,  89 

English,  92 

Military  Drill,  99 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK.* 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term.      3d  Term. 


*The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

f  The  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock-judging,  1  — 

Thremmatologry,  2 

Stock-feeding,  3 

Plant  Diseases,  33 

Entomology.  51 

Physiological  Botany,  34 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  61 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  62 

Physics,  71 

Free-hand  Drawing,  76 

Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Drawing,  77 

English,  93  and  95 

Military  Drill,  99 

Junior  Year 

Farm  Equipment,  4 

Soils,  5 

Farm  Crops,  6 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  41 

Veterinary  Medicine,  42 

Veterinary  Practice,  43 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  66 

Bacteriology,  36 

Wood-work,  78 

Forge- work,  79 

Mechanical  Technology,  80 

Farm  Machinery,  7 

English  and  History,  97  and  96 

Military  Tactics,  100 

Military  Drill.  99 


2  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

2  j  2 

1  I             1 

! 

3  :  3 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 


History  of  Agriculture,  8 

Geology.  58 

English,  96  and  94 

Political  Economy.  98 

Military  Drill,  99 

Elect  eleven  periods  of  the  following : 

Animal  Husbandry  (horses),  8 

Animal  Husbandry  (cattle),  9 

Animal  Husbandry  (sheep  and  swine),  10 

Agronomy,  11 

Special  Crops,  12 

Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Management,  13 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  15 

Experimental  Dairj-ing.  16 

Dairy  Seminary,  17 

Veterinary  Medicine,  44 

Market  Gardening,  23 

Forestry,  24 

Landscape  Gardening,  25 

Plant  Diseases  (advanced),  37 

Entomology  (advanced),  52 

Economic  Botany,  35 

Industrial  Chemistry,  68 

Organic  Chemistry,  63 

Analytical  Chemistry  (laboratory),  64 

Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis  (laboratory),  65  -— 
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la.    The  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Botany,  Elementarj',  31 

Botanj%  Systematic,  32 

Elementarj'  Horticulture,  21- 

Pomoloey,  22 

Dairying,  14 

Zoology,  46 

Physiology,  47 

Arithmetic,  SS 

Algebra,  87 

English,  91 

Military  Drill,  99 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


Second  Year. 


Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock-judging,  1  ■ 

Thremmatology,  2 

Stock-feeding,  3 

Farm  Equipment,  4 

Soils,  5 

Farm  Crops,  6 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  41 

Veterinary  Medicine,  42 

Veterinary  Practice,  43 

Plant  Diseases,  33 
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Forge  Work,  79 

Carpentry  Work.  7S 

Farm  Machinery,  7 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  61 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  62 
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WINTER  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRYING. 

General  Statement. — The  Winter  Course  in  Dairying  and  tlie  Win- 
ter Course  in  Agriculture  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  chosen  vocation  of  farming 
and  who  feel  the  need  of  more  and  better  preparation  before  taking 
up  their  life-woi'k.  The  subjects  presented  in  the  two  courses  are 
those  about  which  every  young  farmer  should  have  definite  and  clear 
knowledge.  In  their  treatment  the  topics  are  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  information  to  the  student  useful  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  concerning  the  value  of  advanced, 
definite  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  to  those  who  follow  farm- 
ing. Education  and  training  pay  on  the  farm  as  they  do  elsewhere 
in  life. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  so  little,  and  the  good  to  be  derived 
so  great,  no  young  man  in  North  Carolina  can  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  getting  this  training  so  necessary  in  his  work.  The 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  for  a  whole  term's  instruction 
can  be  earned  in  a  month  or  two  before  attending.  Therefore  no 
young  man,  even  though  he  possess  but  a  few  dollars,  can  afford  to 
miss  the  opportunity  for  training  in  his  work. 

The  studies  offered  are  dairying,  stock-raising,  creamery  practice, 
stock-feeding,  diseases  of  farm  animals,  dairy  farming,  breeding  farm 
animals,  entomology,  dairy  chemistry,  farm  economics,  and  book- 
keeping. The  class-room  work  is  supplemented  by  practice  in  the 
creamery,  barn,  green-house  and  work-shop. 

Equipment. — The  work  in  dairying,  which  includes  butter-making, 
milk-testiug,  handling  cream  separators,  pasteurizing  cream  and 
milk,  and  dairy  bacteriology,  is  given  in  the  Dairy  Building.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  separators,  milk-testers,  pasteurizer,  and 
all  tools  required  in  making  butter  and  preparing  milk  or  cream  for 
the  city  markets. 

Requirements  for  Admission,— No  entrance  examination  is  re- 
quired, but  the  students  taking  either  the  Dairy  or  Winter  Course 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  should  have  a  common- 
school  education. 

Expenses— College  Dues.— Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  lab- 
oratory fee  of  five  dollars.     Tuition  and  instruction  are  entirely  free. 

Other  Expenses  — Books  and  note  paper  will  cost  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  and  two  white  duck  suits  to  wear  in  the  dairy  labora- 
tory will  cost  one  dollar  each.     The  suits,  however,  are  not  required. 
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Board  and  room  may  be  secured  for  $2.50  per  week.      The  total  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  ten  weeks  need  not  exceed  thirty  dollars. 

lb.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

Butter-making. — This  course  includes  all  practical  operations  of 
creamery  management.  The  student  works  with  the  guidance  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  at  the  same  operations  of  butter- 
making,  or  pasteurizing,  or  milk-testing,  until  proficiency  is  obtained. 
He  is  required  to  follow  the  milk  from  the  time  it  enters  the  labora- 
tory and  creamery  until  the  product  leaves  it,  and  to  determine  the 
points  in  processes  where  losses  occur  and  reasons  why  they  occur. 
Six  periods.     Mr.  Kexdat.t,. 

Milk  and  Butter  Production.— This  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  recitations  on  the  methods  of  taking  care  of  milk  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  it  into  other  products,  also  leitures  upon  construction, 
equipment  and  operation  of  creameries,  dairies  and  milk  depots. 
Each  student  is  required  to  draw  a  plan  of  a  farm  dairy  and  prepare 
an  estimate  for  equipment  of  same.     Two  periods.     Mr.  Kexdall. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  and  Stock-raising.— This  subject  consists  of 
an  elementary  study  of  the  composition  of  foods ;  the  constituents  of 
feeding,  amount,  combination  and  form  necessary  to  give  best  results 
with  various  kinds  of  live  stock. 

The  student  is  required  to  calculate  digestibilities  and  nutritive 
ratios  and  to  arrange  therefrom  proper  feeding  rations.  Two  periods. 
Professor  Bubkett. 

D§tiry  Farming. — Lectures  are  given  under  this  subject  upon  the 
history,  adaption,  care  and  management  of  the  different  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle.  Dairy  animals  are  studied  by  the  score  card,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  judging  animals  for  dairy  purposes. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  upon  the  character  of  food-stuffs,  the 
relation  of  food  to  the  animal,  and  kind  and  quality  of  food  for  the 
best  milk  production.     Two  periods.     Professor  Bxibkett. 

Soil  Study. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soil  and  their  improvement  by  culti- 
vation, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage,  etc. 

The  work  in  class-room  is  supplemented  by  work  in  the  field  and 
soil  physics  laboratory.      One  period.      Assistant  Professor  McClel- 

LAKD. 

Farm  Crops. — in  this  subject  is  included  rotation  of  crops,  green 
manuring,  and  a  critical  study  of  corn  and  cotton :  judging  of  corn ; 
condition  of  germination  and  growth,  and  improvement  by  selection 
and  breeding.     One  period.     Assistant  Professor  ^IcClellaxd. 
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Soils  and  Fertilizers. — Lectures  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  ma- 
terials and  on  the  typical  classes  of  North  Carolina  soils.  Two 
periods,  five  weeks.     Director  Kilgobe. 

Farm  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  air,  water,  the  chemistry  of  plant 
and  animal  nutrition,  and  the  composition  of  milk  and  its  products. 
Two  periods.     Professor  Withers. 

Plants. — This  course  treats  of  plants  in  general,  embracing  such 
subjects  as  plant  breeding,  seed  selection,  seed  testing,  plant  propa- 
gation and  nutrition,  classification,  plant  disease  and  its  prevention, 
and  bacteria  and  fungi  in  their  relation  to  farm  produce,  treating  of 
both  the  beneficial  bacteria  of  farm  operations  and  the  injurious 
bacteria  that  produce  disease,  etc.    Two  periods.     Professor  Stevens. 

Economic  Entomology. — This  is  a  short  course  in  which  the  more 
important  noxious  insects  are  studied,  with  special  reference  to 
methods  of  preventing  their  injuries.  The  various  insecticides  and 
methods  of  spraying  are  also  included  in  this  course.  Two  periods. 
Mr.  Sherman. 

Diseases  of  Live  Stock. — The  lectures  on  this  subject  consist  of 
Elementary  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physiology  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  digestive  and  reproductive  organs  and  the  most  common 
diseases  and  their  treatment.    Four  periods.     Professor  Butler. 

Book-keeping'. — This  subject  consists  of  the  practical  study  of 
farm  accounts,  supplemented  by  numerous  original  examples  and 
sets  for  practice.    One  period.    Professor  Hill. 

Farm  Economics. — This  is  an  elementary  course,  dealing  with 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The  leading  topics 
discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation  and  taxation. 
One  period.    President  Winston. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Equipment. 

The  College  possesses  the  following  equipment  for  instruction  in 
Agx'iculture : 

The  farm  includes  six  hundred  acres,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  under  cultivation ;  a  large  three-story  basement  barn,  50  by  72 
feet.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  farm  implements  and  machinery ; 
the  second  story  is  occupied  by  horses,  grain  bins,  cutting  Imple- 
ments, etc. ;  the  third  story,  by  hay.  which  is  elevated  by  a  Picker  and 
Montgomery  hay  carrier.  .Just  outside  the  barn  are  two  70-ton  silos 
and  one  12.5-ton  silo.  These  are  connected  with  a  No.  IS  Ohio  feed 
and  ensilage  cutter.    Power  for  cutting  is  supplied  by  an  eight-horse 
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power  Skinner  engine.  The  farm  is  supplied  with  all  necessary 
machinery  for  the  most  successful  and  up-to-date  farming. 

The  Dairy  Building  contains  three  rooms  and  cellar,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  DeLaval,  Sharpless,  United  States,  Empire,  National,  and 
Reid  Separators.  Babcock  Testers,  various  kinds  and  makes  of  churns, 
butter-workers,  and  cheese  apparatus,  etc. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  necessary  horses  and  mules,  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  The  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 
swine  are  pure  bred,  and  from  high-class  specimens.  Breeding-stock 
is  sold  as  a  part  of  the  farm  products. 

The  poultry-yard  is  divided  into  sixteen  lots.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  incubator  cellar,  brooder-house,  and  hen-houses.  Several  dif- 
ferent incubators  are  used.  The  poultry-yards  contain  the  following 
breeds.  White  Wyandotte,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Black 
Minorca,  Brown  Leghorn.  Light  Brahmas  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

1.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  his- 
tory, characteristics,  care  and  management,  and  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  live  stock.  Practical  exercises  are  given  in  scoring 
and  judging  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  with  the  score  card. 
Three  periods,  first  term.  For  Sophomores  and  second-year  students. 
Professor  BrBKExr. 

2.  Thremmatology.— Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  and  the  principles  and  phenomena  of  evolution  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  improvement  of  animals  or  plants.  The  aim  is  to 
bring  every  known  principle  of  reproduction  to  the  assistance  of  the 
breeder's  art.  Practical  exercise  in  scoring  and  judging  live  stock, 
and  in  writing  and  tracing  pedigrees.  Three  periods,  second  term. 
For  Sophomores  and  se<:ond-year  students.    Professor  Buekett. 

3.  Stock-feeding  and  Hygiene. —Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the 
,  laws  of  nutrition,  and  the  character  of  food-stuffs,  and  the  kind  and 

quality  of  foods  to  produce  certain  results.  Practical  execises  in 
calculating  digestibility,  nutritive  ratios  and  feeding  standards. 
Three  periods,  third  term.  For  Sophomores  and  second-year  students, 
Pi-ofessor  BrEKEXx. 

4.  Farm  Equipment, — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selecting, 
planning  and  equipping  farms ;  planning  and  erecting  farm  build- 
ings :  farm  vehicles  and  machinery ;  power,  water  and  drainage ; 
practical  exercise  in  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings ; 
leveling  and  lajrng  drains,  dynamometer  tests  of  wagons  and  farm 
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implemeuts,  etc.      Four  hours,  first  term.      For  Juniors  and  second 
year  students.    Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

5.  Soils. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
liinds  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  improvement  by 
cultivation,  natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage  and  irrigation. 
Practical  exercises  in  testing  physical  properties  of  several  soils,  de- 
termining the  relation  of  soils  to  heat,  moisture,  air  and  fertilizers, 
and  mechanical  analysis.  Four  hours,  second  term.  For  Juniors 
and  second  year  students.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

6.  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  history,  pro- 
duction, harvesting  and  marketing  of  farm  crops.  Practical  exercise 
with  growing  and  dried  specimens  of  farm  crops,  including  grasses, 
clovers  and  other  forage  crops.  Four  hours,  third  term.  For  Juniors 
and  second  year  students.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

7.  Farm  Machinery. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  tools 
and  machinery  of  the  farm,  in  reference  to  their  design,  construction, 
draft,  durability  and  care.  The  student  is  required  to  set  up  and  test 
the  various  machines  used  on  the  farm.  Three  hours,  third  term. 
For  Juniors  and  second  year  students.  Assistant  Professor  McClel- 
land. 

8.  Animal  Husbandry.— A  critical  study  of  the  horse;  his  breed- 
ing and  management;  gaits;  practice  in  expert  judging  of  horses. 
Two  periods,  first  term.    For  Seniors.    Professor  Bubkett. 

9.  Animal  Husbandry.— A  critical  study  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle ; 
the  breeding,  feeding  and  management,  and  practice  in  expert  judg- 
ing of  cattle.     Two  periods,  second  term.     For  Seniors.     Professor 

BUKKETT. 

10.  Animal  Husbandry.— A  critical  study  of  sheep  and  swine  in 
reference  to  type,  wool  or  mutton ;  pork  or  bacon.  The  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  practical  exercise 
in  expert  judging  sheep  and  swine.  Two  periods,  third  term.  For 
Seniors.     Professor  Bltbkett. 

11.  Agronomy. — A  critical  study  of  the  farm  crops,  corn  and  cot- 
ton ;  judging  corn ;  conditions  of  germination  and  growth,  and  im- 
provement by  selection  and  breeding.  Three  periods,  first  term.  For 
Seniors.    Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

12.  Special  Crops. — Special  crops  will  be  studied  by  the  student 
in  the  laboratory  and  field.  Three  periods,  second  term.  For  Seniors. 
Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

13.  Soil  Physics  and  Management.— This  course  is  designed  for 
advanced  work  in  the  study  of  soils,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
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field.     Three  periods,  third  term.     For  Seniors.     Assistant  Professor 
McClelland. 

14.  Dairying. — Practice  and  occasional  lectures.  The  course  con- 
sists in  general  management  of  modem  dairying,  the  methods  of 
milk  analysis,  the  bacteriology  of  milk,  the  use  of  separators,  the 
testing  of  milk,  ripening  of  cream,  churning,  working,  packing,  and 
scoring  butter.  Four  periods,  third  term.  For  Freshmen.  Four 
periods,  first  term.  For  first  year  students.  Professor  Blekett  and 
Mr.  Kexdall. 

15.  Dairy  Bacteriolog'y.— A  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of 
bacteria  in  its  relation  to  creamery,  butter-making,  and  cheese  pro- 
duction.   Three  periods,  first  term.    For  Seniors.    Mr.  Kendall. 

16.  Experimental  Dairying.— Laboratory  practice  in  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Three  periods,  second  term.  For  Seniors.  Mr. 
Kendall. 

17.  Dairy  Seminary. — Laboratory  practice  in  making  butter  and 
cheese  of  special  commericial  importance.  Three  periods,  third  term. 
For  Seniors.     Mr.  Kent)all. 

18.  History  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economics.— Lectures 
upon  the  history  of  agriculture ;  present  agricultural  methods  in 
various  c-ouuties,  cost  and  relation,  profits  of  various  farm  operations 
and  systems.     Three  periods,  third  term.     For   Seniors.     Professor 

BrBKETT. 

HORTICULTURE. 
Equipment. 

Twenty-three  acres  of  land  comprise  the  Horticultural  Experiment 
farm.  There  is  ample  equipment  of  barns,  silos,  stock,  and  machinery. 
There  are  five  communicating  greenhouses,  separated  by  glass  parti- 
tions so  that  different  night  temperatures  can  be  maintained  to  suit 
the  various  purposes  to  which  the  houses  are  devoted.  In  addition, 
there  is  one  glass  structure,  without  heat,  for  the  culture  of  foreign 
grapes.  There  is  kept  a  general  collection  of  plants  for  botanical 
study  and  for  practice  in  Floriculture,  and  in  two  of  the  houses  win- 
ter forcing  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  carried  on,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  have  practice  in  a  line  of  work  that  is  rapidly  assuming 
commercial  importance  in  the  State.  The  building  and  greenhouses 
are  heated  in  the  most  complete  manner  by  hot  water. 

The  entire  basement  of  Primrose  Hall  is  used  as  a  Horticultural 
Laboratory,  where  practice  in  grafting,  potting  and  cross  fertilization 
of  plants  is  constantly  going  on. 
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Subjects  of  Instruction. 

21.  Elementary  Horticulture. — Four  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Frestuiien.  Four  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  first 
year  students.    Assistant  Professor  JIcCleixa^ntd. 

22.  Pomology. — Four  periods,  second  term.  Requii'ed  of  Fresh- 
meu.  Four  periods,  tliird  term.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

23.  Market  Gardening. — Lectures  on  the  tlieory  and  practice  of 
growing  vegetables  in  open  ground  and  under  glass  commmercially. 
Three  periods,  first  term.     Elective  for  Seniors. 

24.  Forestry. —  Lectui-es  on  forest  influences  and  methods  of  forest 
management,  timbers  and  forest  products.  Three  periods,  second 
term.    Elective  for  Seniors. 

25.  Landscape  Gardening. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  garden 
art  and  styles  of  oruameutal  gardening,  planning  of  country  places 
and  farm-houses,  and  improvement  of  grounds  in  general.  Three 
periods,  third  term.     For  Seniors. 

BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PATHOLOGY. 

Equipment. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  books,  specimens, 
sterilizers,  incubators,  microscopes,  microtomes  and  small  utensils 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  excellent  herbarium  has 
been  mounted  and  is  now  accessible  for  class  use.  There  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  seeds  of  both  weeds  and  cultivated  plants,  and 
most  of  the  important  plant  diseases  are  represented  by  herbarium 
and  alcoholic  specimens.  The  greenhouse  is  of  great  utility  as  a 
source  of  material,  for  seed-testing  and  for  conducting  physiological 
experiments. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

31.  Elementary  Botany. — Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  lab- 
oratory work  and  reference  reading  regarding  the  algae,  fungi,  ferns, 
and  seed  plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles 
of  nutrition,  reproduction,  sex.  adaptation,  and  evolution  are  illus- 
trated. Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed 
plants.  The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his  own  through  field-work 
and  independent  investigation.  Three  periods,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.    Professor  Stevens. 
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32.  Systematic  Botany  and  Ecology, — The  student  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  North 
Carolina  as  well  as  with  the  general  problems  of  plant  classification. 
More  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  plants  into  societies  and 
to  the  study  of  plant  variation  and  adaptation  than  to  mere  collecting 
and  classifying.  The  principles  of  plant  breeding,  crossing,  pollina- 
tion, budding,  and  grafting  are  taught.  Three  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.    Professor  Stevens. 

33.  Plant  Diseases. — Lectures  and  laboratory  study  of  the  princi- 
pal types  of  plant  diseases  produced  by  bacteria,  fungi  or  physiologi- 
cal derangement,  with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment. This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  plant  disease  and 
places  the  student  in  a  position  to  employ  prophylactic  and  remedial 
methods  rationally.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores and  second  year  students.     Professor  Stevei^s. 

34.  Physiological  Botany. — Lectures,  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory work,  treating  of  plant  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  growth. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  phases  of  the  subject  bearing  most 
directly  upon  plant  culture.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Sophomores.     Professor  Stevens. 

35.  Economic  Botany. — -^  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of 
economic  plants,  weeds  and  medicinal  plants,  seed-testing,  nitrifica- 
tion, denitrification,  and  nitrogen  fixation,  origin  of  cultivated  plants 
and  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in  their  relation  to  Agriculture.  Two 
periods,  third  term.     Elective  "for  Seniors.     Professor  Stevens. 

36.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nature,  physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  in  the  laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation 
in  bacteriology.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors.  Professor 
Stevens. 

37.  Plant  Disease  (Advanced).— Methods  of  culture  and  investi- 
gation of  plant  disease.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  original  investigation  in  plant  diseases.  Two  periods,  first 
term.     Elective  for   Seniors.     Professor  Steven^s. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  object  of  the  teaching  in  this  department  is  not  to  turn  out 
veterinarians,  but  to  more  thoroughly  equip  the  agricultural  student 
for  the  breeding  and  management  of  live  stock.  In  addition  to  the 
work  required  of  all  students  in  the  Agi-icultural  courses,  as  outlined 
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below,  the  Senior  students  in  the  four  year  course  in  Agriculture  may 
elect  to  do  three  periods  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  When  so 
elected,  this  work  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  but  supple- 
mentary to  that  required  of  all  students  in  the  Agricultural  courses. 

41.  Veterinary  Anatomy. — Lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  models 
and  sketches,  and,  when  practicable,  by  dissections. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  loco- 
motion and  such  other  parts  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  stock 
farmer.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  and  second 
year  students.    Doctor  Roberts. 

42.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Lectures  on  the  actions,  uses,  and 
doses  of  the  most  common  veterinary  medicines,  and  the  nature  and 
cause  of  disease,  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention.  Four 
periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Juniors  and  second  year  students. 
Professor  Butler  and  Doctor  Roberts. 

43.  Veterinary  Practice. — Lectures  on  the  most  common  diseases 
and  injuries  of  domestic  animals,  with  appropriate  treatment  for 
the  same.  When  practicable,  these  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by 
clinics,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  different  diseases  and  perform  minor  surgical  operations  under 
the  direction  of  the  Instructor.  Four  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Juniors  and  second  year  students.     Professor  Butleb  and  Doctor 

ROBEBTS. 

44.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Advanced  course  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  with  clinical  practice.  Three  periods.  For  Seniors. 
Professor  Butleb. 

ZOOLOGY. 

46.  Elementary  Zoology. — The  fundamental  principles  of  animal 
life,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of 
animals,  are  developed  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reading. 
One  term  is  devoted  to  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  exclusive  of 
insects  but  including  some  of  the  common  parasites  infesting  man 
and  the  domestic  animals.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  more 
special  subjects  that  are  to  follow.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.    Doctor  Roberts. 

47.  Animal  Physiology. — A  comparative  sttudy  of  th^e  bodily 
functions  of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  subject  will  be 
covered  by  lectures  and  recitations,  with  laboratory  experiments  to 
illustrate  principles  of  physiology.  Three  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.      Required   of   Freshmen    and    first    year    students.      Doctor 

ROBEBTS. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

51.  Elementary  Entomology. — Elements  of  insect  structure  and 
classification.  lujurious  insects  and  remedies;  a,  of  orchards;  b,  of 
small  fruits  :  c,  of  truck  and  garden  crops ;  d,  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
grains,  and  grasses ;  e,  of  forest,  shade,  and  ornamental  plants ;  f,  of 
barn,  mill  and  household.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores.     Mr.  Shebman  and  Mr.  Bentley. 

52.  Entomology  (Advanced). — Systematic  study  of  orders  and 
families  of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  structure,  classification, 
life-history  and  habits.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  For  Seniors.  Mr.  Sheemax  and 
Mr.  Bextley. 

GEOLOGY. 

58.  Geology.  — Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which 
have  modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The 
results  of  those  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and 
folds,  crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life 
history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and  the 
main  features  of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two  periods. 
Required  of  Seniors.     Dr.  Walkeb. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

61.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  College  Chemistry.  The 
c-ommon  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are  studied,  together 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  The  lectures 
are  illustrated  with  experiments  and  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 
Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Withehs  and 
Dr.  Walker. 

62.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen  and  Ran- 
dall's Laboratory  Guide.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the 
Instructor  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work 
of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores.    Mr.  Gabdxek. 


•For  further  mformation,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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63  Organic  Chemistry -Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Two 
periods.    Elective  for  Seniors.    Mr.  Haskell. 

64  Analytical  Chemistry .-Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  student  is  taught 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  acids  in  unknown  substances.  Five  periods.  Elective  for  Juniors. 
Dr.  Smith. 

65  Analytical  Chemistry. -Clowes  and  Coleman's  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Introductory  work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis 
during  the  first  term.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  work  of  the 
student  in  quantitative  analysis  is  continued,  embracing  analyses 
of  the  substances  most  closely  related  to  his  work,  as  fertilizers, 
feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  etc.  Four  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors 
who  have  taken  course  64  in  qualitative  analysis.     Dr.  Smith. 

66  Agricultural  Chemistry.-Ingle"s  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A 
study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  application  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  methods  of  investigation  to  agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant 
and  animal  nutrition,  the  economical  feeding  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility'  of  the  soil  are  considered  from 
the  chemical  standpoint.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniops.  Pro- 
fessor Withers. 

68  Industrial  Chemistry.-Thorpes  Outlines  of  Industrial 
Chemistry.  A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  m 
the  more  important  chemical  industries,  particularly  those  whose 
raw  materials  are  supplied  by  agriculture  or  whose  products  are 
utilized  in  agriculture.  Two  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor "Withers. 

PHYSICS.* 

71  Elementary  Physics. -Properties  of  matter:  fundamental 
units.  British  and  metric  standard  measures;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power :  laws  of  motion :  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids;  heat;  sound;  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two 
periods.    Required  of  Sophomores.    Professor  Paine. 


•For  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  see  course  in  Electrica 
Engineering. 
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DRAWING.* 

76.  Free-hand  Drawinsf. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil ;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Sophomores.     Mr.  St.  Amaivt. 

77.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing-. — t:se  of  instruments; 
geometric  drawing ;  elementary  projection ;  isometric  and  cabinet 
drawing ;  drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces 
of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores.    Mr.  St.  Amaxt. 

SHOP-WORK.t 

78.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing ;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood ; 
elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  One  period,  first  and  second 
terms.     Required  of  Juniors  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Bragg. 

79.  Forge-work.— Exercises  in  forging  and  welding ;  making  exer- 
cises of  iron ;  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  One  period,  first  and 
second  terms.     For  Juniors  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Deal. 

80.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood- 
working and  forging  tools  and  machines ;  methods  of  wood-working 
and  forging;  care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One  period,  first  and 
second  terms.     For  Juniors  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Bbagg. 

MATHEMATICS.; 

86.  Arithmetic. — Begin  with  decimal  fractions  and  complete  the 
subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic. 
Required  of  first  year  students.    Mr.  Maxx  and  Mr.  MacCall. 

87.  Algebra. — Up  to  quadi*atic  equations.  Wells'  Higher  Algebra 
Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first  year  students. 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  MacCall. 

88.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells'  Higher  Algebra.  Begin  at  quad- 
ratic equations ;  general  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions, etc.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Mr. 
Lang. 

89.  Geometry.  — Plane  and  solid.  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Freshmen.    Mr.  :MacCall. 

*For  full  information  in  reg'ard  to  shop-work,  drawing  and  other  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering subjects,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

tFor  full  information  in  regard  to  shop- work,  drawing  and  other  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering subjects,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

t  For  full  information  in  regard  to  Mathematics,  see  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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ENGLISH. 


91.  English  Composition. — A  drill  upon  the  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  correct  relation  of  words,  the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph. 
Daily  written  exercises.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first  year 
students.    Doctor  Summey  and  Mr.  Mason. 

92.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  in 
the  fundamentals  of  rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students 
write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  upon  grammatical  forms,  accuracy, 
and  ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and 
then  to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Summed'  and  Mr. 
Mason. 

93.  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Essays.— The  student  is  taught  the  es- 
sentials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration, 
description,  and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Professor 
Hill,  Doctor  Summey  and  Mr.  Mason. 

94.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speak- 
ers, followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many 
exercises.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Professor 
Hill. 

95.  American  Literature.— By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Synop- 
ses, paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Two  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Summey  and  Mr. 
Mason. 

96.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  hours,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

HISTORY. 

97.  English  History. — The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Professor  Hill. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

98.  Political  Economy,— This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation 
and  taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors.     Two  periods.      President  Winston. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

99.  Drill. — Schools  of  the  Soldier ;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order :  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  afternoons.  Re- 
quired of  all  classes.     Commandant  and  officers  of  the  Battalion. 

100.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  In  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier ; 
Company  and  Battalion  in  Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ; 
Outposts,  Manual  of  Guard  Duty,  etc.  One  period.  Required  of 
Juniors.     Captain  Phelps. 
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Four  Year  Conrses  in 

II.  Civil  Engineering, 

III.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

IV.  Electrical  Engineering, 
V.  Mining  Engineering, 

VI.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Two  Year  Courses  in 

Ilia.  Mechanic  Arts, 
IVa.  Applied  Electricity. 

COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  the  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  to  give  such  training 
as  will  enable  our  young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
advancing  our  State  along  material  lines — developing  its  water-power, 
building  railroads  and  public  highways,  constructing  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  for  our  towns,  etc.  The  student  is  given  a 
large  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  field  and  drafting-room,  and 
acquires  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  various  surveying 
instruments,  and  in  drafting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that 
a  successful  engineer  requires  a  well-trained  mind — one  that  reasons 
logically,  accurately  and  quickly.  Therefore  a  thorough  course  is 
given  in  Pure  Mathematics  and  in  all  those  branches  of  Applied 
Mathematics  which  are  involved  in  the  solution  of  engineering  prob- 
lems. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  pre-eminently  a  technical  course, 
yet  subjects  of  general  culture  are  included  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broader  mental  training  and  better  preparation  for  social  and 
business  life. 

II.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
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Freshman  Year. 

I          PERIODS  PER  WEEK.* 
I 
SUBJECTS.  I ] ^ 

[  1st  Term.  |  2d  Term.   '  3d  Term. 

Free-hand  Drawins,  135 1 2  <  —  I 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 —  j  2  t  2 

Wood-work,  146 1  j  1  j  1 

Forge-work,  147 !  1  ]  1  1 

Mechanical  Technology.  152 ;  1  |  1  j  1 

Algebra,  123 1  5  I  —  ' 

Geometry,  124 1    —  ]  5  5 

Physics,  176 1  4  i  4  j  4 

English.  272 ;  3  i  3  1  3 

Military  Drill.  299 3  3  '  3 

Sophomore  Year. 

Architecture,  115 2  ]           —  [ 

Architectural  Drawing,  116 2  j             2  '             2 

Geometry,  124 ^ 

Trigonometry,  125 —  I             ^  4 

Descriptive  Geometry,  105 ""  2  2 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 ^  i             ^  ^ 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 3  3  3 

Inorg-anic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 2  2  2 

English.  273  and  275 2  2  2 

Military  Drill,  299 3  3  3 

•  The  lecture  and  recitatioD  periods  are  one  hour ;  the  laboratory,  shop  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

f  The  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Junior  Year. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Surveying,  102  and  103 

Surveying  (field-work),  104 

Construction,  111 

Mechanics,  128 

Drawing,  105 

Graphic  Statics,  101 

Analytical  Geometry,  126 

Calculus,  127 

English  and  History,  283  and  276- 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Senior  Year. 


Astronomy,  114 

Mechanics  of  Materials,  112- 

Construction,  111 

Road-building,  113 -- — - 

Roofs  and  Bridges,  109 

Bridge  Design,  106 

Municipal  Engineering,  107- 
Surveying  (field-work),  108- 

Hydraulics,  110 

Calculus,  127 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  296 

Military  Drill,  299 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

There  is  a  complete  equipment  of  all  instruments  necessary  to  civil 
engineering  field-work. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

101.  Graphic  Statics. — Detenuinatiou  of  stresses  in  frame  struc- 
tures by  praphical  methods.  Lectures  and  original  problems.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering.      Professor  Riddick. 

102.  Surveying". — Land  surveying,  levelling,  elements  of  triangu- 
lation,  topographical  surveying,  road-making.  Merriman's  Land  Sur- 
veying. .  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering  and  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mr. 
Lang. 

103.  Railroad  Engineering". — Reconnoissance,  preliminary  and  lo- 
cation surveys,  cross-sections,  etc.  Searles'  Field  Engineering.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering.      Mr.  Lang. 

104.  Surveying". — Field-work.  Use  of  instruments,  compass,  level, 
transit  and  plane  table.  Practical  work  in  land  surveying,  topogra- 
phy, levelling,  railroad  surveying,  working  up  notes  and  platting. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

105.  Drawing". — Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy.  Text-book, 
lectures,  problems  and  completed  drawings.  Two  periods,  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Lang. 

106.  Bridge  Design. — Calculation  of  stresses,  design,  specifications 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  and  a  steel  highway 
bridge.  Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

107.  Municipal  Engineering.  — Text-books,  lectures.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

108.  Surveying, — Field-work.  Triangulation  and  topography,  sur- 
veys for  sewers,  water-works,  etc.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sen- 
iors in  Civil  Engineering.    Mr.  Mann. 

109.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Determination  of  stresses  in  roof  and 
bridge  trusses   by   the   analytical   method.      Merriman's   Roofs   and 
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Bridges.     Original  problems.     Three  periods,  first  term.     Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

110.  Hydraulics. — ^letbods  of  measuring  flow  of  streams,  laws  gov- 
erning flow  in  pipes  and  conduits,  determination  of  water-power  in 
streams,  testing  of  hydraulic  motors.  Text-book,  Merriman's  Hydrau- 
lics. Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Engineering.      Professor  Riddick. 

111.  Construction. — Masonry,  foundations,  railroads,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  arches,  etc.  Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  Lectures. 
Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining 
Engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

112.  Mechanics  of  Materials. — study  of  stresses  in  beams,  col- 
umns, etc.  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Three  periods,  first 
term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

113.  Road-building. — Text-book  on  construction  of  roads,  streets 
and  pavements.  Lectiu-es  on  practical  road-making  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  En- 
gineering.    Professor  Riddick. 

114.  Astronomy. — Determination  of  Azimuth,  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, Time.  Comstock's  Astronomy  for  Civil  Engineers.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

115.  Architecture.- — Building  materials,  methods  of  constructing 
buildings,  plans,  specifications,  bill  of  materials,  estimate  of  cost,  de- 
sign of  buildings.  Lectures.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

116.  Architectural  Drawing.— Drawings  from  a  building  already 
constructed,  design  of  a  dwelling,  detail  and  perspective  drawings. 
Two  periods.      Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.      Mr. 

MaNjST. 

MATHEMATICS. 

121.  Arithmetic. —Milne's  standard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  deci- 
mal fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  first  year  students.     Mr.  MacCaix  and  Mr.  Mann. 

122.  Algebra.— Wells'  Higher  Algebra.  Up  to  quadratic  equations. 
Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first  year  students. 
ZMr.  Mann,  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  MacCall. 
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123.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells'  Higher  Algebra.  Begin  at  quad- 
ratic equations ;  general  theorv  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions, etc.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  all  Freshnien  and 
of  second  year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Cai-l. 

124.  Geometry.— Plane  and  Solid.  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geomctrn.  Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all 
Freshmen  and  of  second  year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Four 
periods,  first  term.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Yates. 

125.  Trigonometry. — Four  period.?,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Soi'homores.     Mr.  Yates. 

126.  Analytical  Geometry. — Nichols'  Analytical  Geometry.  Conic 
sections,  higher  plane  curves,  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Four 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Engineering. 
Mr.  Yates. 

127.  Calculus. — Osborne's  Elements  of  Calculus.  Differential  and 
integral,  elements  of  differential  equations.  Four  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Juniors.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

128.  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  moments, 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion,  con- 
straining and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  momen- 
tum and  impact,  work,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles  to 
various  engineering  problems.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Engineering.     Professor  Dick  and  Mr.  Laxg. 

129.  Book-keeping. — The  work  in  the  text-books  supplemented  by 
numerous  original  examples  and  sets  for  practice.  One  period.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.     Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  MacCaix. 

COXTRSES  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  regular  Four  Year  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  in- 
tended to  fit  the  student  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  engineering 
work,  and  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  basis  to  carry  on  more  advanced 
engineering  studies.  It  treats  of  the  development  and  transmission 
of  power,  the  design  and  construction  of  machines,  and  the  calibration 
and  efliciency  tests  of  machinery,  boilers  and  engines. 

The  Two  Year  Course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  become 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  stationary  engineers  or  dynamo  tenders. 

III.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
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Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136  — 

Wood-work.  146 

Forge- work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152- 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Physics,  176 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

2 

_- 

__ 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Sophomore  Year. 


Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing,  137  — 

Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge-work,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 -- 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  (laboratory),  178 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217- 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 


2  2 

1 

1  i             1 

4 

I 

4  4 

2  2  i             2 

1  1  :        1 

3  3  !             3 

2  2  2 

2  2  2 

3  i             3  I             3 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Boilers,  157 

Steam-engines,  158 

Valve  Gears,  159 

Mechanics,  128 

Machine  Design,  140 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Dynamo  Macliinery,  ^83 

Analytical  Geometry,  126 

Calculus,  127 

English  and  History.  283  and  276 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill.  299 

Senior  Year 

Machine  Design,  141 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Power  Plants,  161 

Gas  Engines,  162 

Refrigeration,  163 

Heating  and  Ventilation,  166 

Pumping  Machinery,  165 

Materials  of  Engineering,  167 

Mechanics  of  Materials,  112 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratory,  168 

Surveying,  102  and  104 

Calculus,  127 

Hydraulics,  110 

English,  276  and  274,  or  Political  Economy,  296 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.   |   3d  Term. 
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Ilia.  The  Two  Year  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term.      3d  Term. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152 

Arithmetic,  121 

Algebra,  122 

English,  271 

History,  281 

Military  Drill.  299 


Second  Year. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  171 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Drawing,  171,  or  Machine-shop  Work,  157- 

Mechanical  Technology,  172 

Steam  and  Steam  Machinery,  173 

Physics,  195 

Electricity,  196 

Electrical  Laboratory,  197 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Military  Drill,  299 -. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

The  drawing  and  recitation-rooms  and  shops  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  are  in  the  Engineering  Building.  They  are 
of  ample  size  and  well  lighted,  and  are  arranged  to  be  heated  either 
by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  or  by  live  steam.  On  the  first 
floor  are  a  recitation-room,  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  wood-turning 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  office  and  library.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
office,  three  drawing-rooms  and  a  wood-finishing  room,  in  which  are 
kept  on  file  various  scientific  and  technical  journals,  the  trade  circu- 
lars of  prominent  engineering  firms,  drawings  and  photographs  of 
machinery,  and  tabulated  data,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  engineer- 
ing books,  the  use  of  which  is  required. 

The  department  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing boiler  and  engine  tests  and  for  other  work  of  an  experimental 
character.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  two-horse-power  engine,  a 
ten-horse-power  engine,  a  one-horse-power  gasoline  engine  (all  of 
which  were  built  by  students),  a  twenty-five-horse-power  Woodbury 
engine,  a  Wheeler  surface  condenser,  connected  with  a  4iA  x  6  x  6 
Blake  air-pump,  an  Ericsson  hot-air  pumping  engine,  apparatus  for 
making  analyses  of  flue  gases,  a  fuel  calorimeter,  a  water  motor,  a 
Worthington  water-meter,  a  complete  Westinghouse  air-brake  equip- 
ment, a  New  York  air-brake  equipment  in  section,  friction  brakes, 
weirs,  indicators,  planimeters,  slide  rules,  thermometers,  calorimeters, 
gauges,  tanks,  scales,  a  Crosby  gauge  tester,  and  other  apparatus  for 
making  tests. 

The  boiler-house  is  equipped  with  one  thirty-horse-power  and  two 
forty-horse-power  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  and  two  seventy- 
five-horse-power  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  and  several  pumps,  all 
of  which  are  available  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  shops  are  equipped  as  follows  : 

The  wood-working  equipment  consists  of  fifteen  double  carpenters' 
benches,  which  accommodate  thirty  students,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  each  bench ;  thirty  12-inch  turning  lathes,  each  lathe  being  fully 
equipped  with  turning  tools ;  a  rip  and  a  cut-oflf  saw  bench,  foot-feed, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  double  revolving  rip  and  cut-off  saw  bench, 
with  dado  attachment;  a  20-inch  surface  planer;  a  12-inch  hand- 
jointer  or  buzz  planer ;  a  universal  boring  machine ;  a  6iA-inch  tenon- 
ing machine  with  cope  heads ;  a  6-inch  sash  and  blind  sticker ;  a 
30-inch  band  saw ;  a  jig  saw ;  a  shaper  or  edge  moulding  machine, 
with  a  very  complete  set  of  moulding  cutters ;  a  38-inch  grind-stone ; 
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a  wood  trimmer ;  an  adjustable  mitre-box ;  a  steam  glue-heater  and  a 
large  assortment  of  screw  and  of  bar  clamps,  both  Iron  and  wooden. 

The  forge  shop  is  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  neatly  paved  room, 
30  X  40  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  twenty-eight  forges,  blast  being  fur- 
nished from  a  Sturtevant  blower ;  two  emery  and  two  buffing  wheels ; 
an  overhead  exhaust  system,  operated  by  a  60-inch  Sturtevant  ex- 
haust fan,  for  removing  smoke  from  the  fires;  anvils  and  all  neces- 
sary hand  tools. 

The  machine  shop  contains  a  16-inch  Davis  and  Eagau  lathe  with 
10-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Windsor  lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  13-inch  Barnes 
lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Putnam  lathe  with  a  4-foot  bed,  a 
14-inch  Flather  lathe  with  G-foot  bed,  three  14-inch  lathes  with  6-foot 
bed  (built  in  the  College  shops  by  students),  an  18-inch  Prentiss 
shaper,  a  24-inch  upright  Bickford  drill  press,  a  32-inch  American 
drill  press,  a  Brown  and  Sharp  universal  milling  machine  with  all 
attachments,  a  20-inch  by  5-foot  Pease  planer,  one  large  and  one  small 
emery  tool-grinding  machine,  a  6-inch  Curtis  &  Curtis  pipe  threading 
and  cutting  machine,  a  Greenwich  arbor  press  and  an  electric  center 
grinder.  The  machines  have  full  equipment  of  chucks,  rests  and 
tools.     The  benches  are  well  provided  with  vises. 

The  tool-room  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  hand  and  pipe 
tools. 

The  power  for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  a  twenty-five  horse-power 
Woodbury  engine.  When  the  shops  are  running  one  of  the  students 
has  charge  of  the  engine. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

135.  Free-hand  Drawing.— Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil ;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  first 
term.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.  Mr.  St. 
Amant. 

136.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing^.— Use  of  instruments, 
geometric  drawing,  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing,  elementary  pro- 
jections, drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces 
of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.     Mr.  St  Amant. 

137.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing.— Elementary  principles; 
cylinders,  cones  and  prisms,  intersections,  development  of  surfaces. 
Miscellaneous  problems.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining  engineering.  Mr. 
Wales. 
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139.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Working  sketches  and  drawings  of 
machine  parts  from  the  model.  Tracing  and  blue-printing.  Element- 
ary machine  design.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Sophomores  in  Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Mr.  Wales. 

140.  Machine  Design. — Study  of  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear  wheels,  cams,  belts  and  link-work :  automatic  feed,  parallel 
and  quick  motions.  Epicylic  trains.  Calculations  and  working 
drawings  of  machine  parts,  such  as  fastenings,  hangers,  couplings 
and  bearings.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.     Mr.  Wales. 

141.  Machine  Design. — Calculations  and  working  drawings  of 
types  of  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  condensers  and  shafting.  Two 
periods,  first  term.  Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Mr.  Wales. 

146.  Wood-work. — T?se  of  bench  tools,  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing.  Practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in 
wood.  Elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  One  period.  Required 
of  Freshmen.  Two  periods.  Required  of  first  year  students.  Mr. 
Beagg  and  Mr.  Deal. 

147.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron.  Welding. 
Uses  and  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  One  period.  Required  of 
Freshmen  and  first  year  students.     Mr.  Deal. 

148.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  steel.  Tempering. 
Case-hardening.  One  period,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores 
in  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering.      Mr.  Deal. 

149.  Pattern-making. — Exercise  in  making  patterns  and  moulds 
of  machine  parts.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering.  Mr. 
Beagg. 

150.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine-work.  Exercises 
in  chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling  and  shaper-work.  Two  i>eriods.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Six  periods. 
Required  of  second  year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Park. 

151.  Machine-shop  Work. — Making  the  parts  of  some  macliine.  or 
of  an  engine.  Making  tools,  such  as  taps  and  reamers.  Laying 
out  work.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering.   Mr.  Pabk. 

152.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood- 
working and  forging  tools  and  machines.     Methods  of  wood-working 
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and  forging.  Care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One  period.  Required 
of  Freshmen  and  of  first  year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr. 
Bbagg. 

157.  Boilers. — Steam  generation:  types,  care  and  management; 
fittings  and  appliances :  corrosion  and  incrustation :  combustion  of 
fuel.  Boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  in  Mining 
Engineering.     Professor  Dick. 

158.  Steam  Engines. — Types — simple  and  compound,  and  triple 
expansion,  automatic,  Corliss,  rotary.  Care  and  management.  Indi- 
cators, indicated  and  brake  horse-power.  Condensers.  Two  i>eriods, 
second  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Dick. 

159.  Valve  Gears. — Plain  slide  valve,  balance  valve.  Corliss 
and  other  form  valve  gears,  link  and  radial  reversing  gears.  Shaft 
governors.  Bilgram  and  Zenner  valve  diagrams.  Two  periods,  third 
term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  of 
Seniors  in  Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Dick. 

161.  Power  Plants. — Mechanical  Engineering  of  power  plants. 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  machinery,  appliances,  piping.  Two 
periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Professor  Dick. 

162.  Gas  Engines. ^Theory  of  the  gas  engine.  Various  types 
of  gas.  gasoline  and  oil  engines.  Brake  and  indicated  horse-power ; 
efficiency.  Gas  producers.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Required  of 
Seniors   in   Mechanical    Engineering.      Professor   Dick. 

163.  Refrigeration.— Various  types  of  ice-making  machinery. 
Compression  and  absorption  systems.  Compressed  air  machines. 
Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering.    Professor  Dick. 

165.  Pumping  Machinery.— Direct  acting,  fly-wheel  and  duplex 
pumps.  Pumping  engines.  Water-works  machinery.  Duty  and  effi- 
ciency. Hydraulic  engines.  One  period,  second  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Dick. 

166.  Heating  and  Ventilation.— Steam,  hot  water,  furnace  and 
blower  systems  of  heating.  Heating  boilers.  Ventilation.  Design  of 
heating  and  ventilating  system.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Pi'ofessor  Dick. 

167.  Materials  of  Engineering.— The  manufacture  and  uses  of 
different  metals, — cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  copper,  brass  and 
other  alloys, — used  in  engineering.  One  period,  third  term.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Wales. 
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168.  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory.— Practice  in  engine  run- 
ning; valve-setting;  calibration  of  instruments;  testing  gauges  and 
lubricants.  Use  of  indicators  and  calorimeters.  Boiler  tests ;  engine 
tests.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  One  period,  first  term.  Required  of  Sen- 
iors in  Electrical  Engineering.  One  period,  third  term.  Required 
of  second  year  Mechanic  Arts  and  applied  electrical  students.  Pro- 
fessor Dick  and  Mr.  Wales. 

171.  Mechanical  Drawing.— Sketching  and  drawing  of  machine 
parts  and  machines.  Detail  working  drawings.  Tracing  and  blue- 
printing. Two  periods.  Required  of  second  year  students.  Mr. 
Deal. 

172.  Mechanical  Technology.—  Classitication  and  use  of  hand- 
tools  and  machines  usually  found  in  the  pattern  shop,  foundry,  and 
machine  shop.  Materials  used  and  methods  of  carrying  on  work  in 
these  shops.  Practical  problems  in  estimating  cost  and  material  re- 
quired to  complete  a  piece  of  work ;  arrangements  and  sizes  of  belt- 
ing, pulleys  and  shafting.  Two  periods.  Required  of  second  year 
Mechanic  Arts  students.    Mr.  Wales. 

173.  Steam  and  Steam  Machinery.— Descriptive  study  of  the 
machinery  of  steam  power  plants — engines,  boilers,  condensers, 
pumps,  piping.  Care  and  management.  Combustion  of  fuels.  Indi- 
cators ;  indicated,  brake  and  boiler  horse-power  problems.  Two 
periods.  Required  of  second  year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Applied  Electricity.     Professor  Dick. 

COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Object. — The  four  year  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a 
thorough  and  practical  training  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Only 
a  most  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles 
of  the  science  of  electricity  and  magnetism  will  be  satisfactory  for  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  is.  thei'efore.  paid  to  good  text-book  work,  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  principles  of  the  science  are  mastered  by  the  student,  he  is 
given  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  careful  measurements  with 
exact  instiniments  are  made. 

The  department,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  apparatus,  is  well 
equipped  with  dynamos,  electric  motors  and  testing  instruments  for 
experimental  work  and  for  investigation  of  problems  in  electrotech- 
nics.  During  the  Senior  year  a  c-ourse  in  designing  the  various  elec- 
trical machines  is  given. 
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A  two  year  course  in  Applied  Electricity  is  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  dynamo-tender,  motorman.  or 
electrician. 

IV.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 

PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 

SUBJECTS.  I , j 

j  1st  Term,  j  2d  Term.   '  3d  Term. 

Elementary  Physics.  176 1  4                    4                    4 

Free-hand  Drawing,  135 2  

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 ■  —        ■             2        i             2 

Wood-work.  146 1                     1        '             1 

Forge-work,  147 111 

Mechanical  Technologry.  152 •  111 

Algebra,  123 5 

Geometry,  124 —                    5                    5 

English,  272 3                    3                    3 

Military  Drill,  299 :  3                    3                    3 

Sophomore  Year. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  177 '  2  '             2  2 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 111 

Mechanical  Drawing.  139 2  2  2 

Geometry,  124 4  ■           _.  i 

Trigonometry,  125 >             4  4 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 3  3  3 

InorganicChemistry  (laboratory),  217 2  2  2 

Forge-work,  148 1  .. 

Pattern-making,  149 ._  ,              1  1 

English,  273  and  275 2  2  2 

Military  Drill,  299 i  3  |             3  1             3 

:  I  I 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Dynamo  Machinery,  183 

Electrical  Laboratory,  179 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Machine  Desigrn,  140 

Mechanics,  128 

Analytical  Geometry.  126 

Calculus,  127- 

English  and  History.  2S3  and  276- 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term,  i  2d  Term,   i  3d  Term. 


Senior  Year. 


Alternating  Currents,  184 

Electric  Power  Transmission,  185 

Electric  Light  and  Railway  Systems.  186 

Electrical  Engineering  (laboratory).  189 

Electrical  Engineering  (laboratory),  190 

Electrical  Design,  191 

Electrical  Engineering,  192 

Boilers,  157 

Steam-engine,  158 

Mechanical  Engineering  (laboratory).  143 

Calculus,  127 

Hydraulics,  110 

Political  Economy,  296 

English  Literature.  276  and  274 

Military  Drill.  299 


1  ! 

3  I 

2  ! 
3 
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IVa.  The  Two  Year  Course  in  Applied  Electricity. 
First  Year. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


BYee-hand  Drawing.  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136  --- 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology.  152- 

Arithmetic,  121 

Algebra,  122 

English,  271 

History,  281 

Military  Drill,  299 


Second  Year. 


Physics,  195 

Electricity,  196 

Electrical  Laboratory,  197 

Electrical  Construction.  198 

Mechanical  Drawing,  171 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Mechanical  Technology,  172 

Steam  Engineering  Machinery,  173 

Algebra,  123 

(Jeometry,  124 

Military  Drill,  299 
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PHYSICS. 

Equipment. 

The  recitation-rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  are  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  principal  building.  They 
are  spacious  and  well  lighted. 

The  equipment  consists  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  physical  science  and  for  instruction  and  practic-e  in  experiments, 
measurements  and  tests. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

176.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter:  fundamental 
units;  British  and  metric  standard  measures;  definitions  of  force, 
work  and  power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids ;  heat ;  sound :  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Four 
periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Professor  Pai:nt. 

177.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.— Two 
periods.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Professor  Paijte. 

178.  Physical  Laboratory.— Measurements  of  length,  area  and 
volume :  determinations  of  densitj-,  laws  of  forces  and  velocities ; 
pendulum.  One  period.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering.    Mr.  Adams. 

179.  Electrical  Laboratory. — TJse  of  laboratory  instruments. 
Measurement  of  resistance,  current  and  electro-motive  force.  Use  of 
condensers.  Electi-ical  testing  of  lines  for  insulation  and  grounds. 
Magnetic  properties  of  iron.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  is  a  small  brick  building 
30  by  50.  It  contains  the  electric  light  plant,  consisting  of  a  3.5-horse- 
power  automatic  Skinner  engine,  a  11.5  K.  W.  110-volt  Westiughouse 
dynamo,  a  30  K.  W.  3-phase  550-volt  Westiughouse  alternator  and  a 
20  K.  W.  2-phase  110-volt  Lincoln  alternator.  The  laboratory  con- 
tains in  addition  to  this  one  6-light  T.  H.  arc  machine,  one  1-horse- 
power  Sprague  motor,  one  8  K.  "W.  110-volt  Siemens  &  Halske 
dynamo,  connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  3-phase  currents,  one 
2-horse-power  3-phase  110-volt  Gen.  Elect  Co.  motor,  one  2  K.  W. 
110-volt  LaRoche  alternator.  It  also  contains  transformers,  con- 
densers, arc  lamps,  circuit  breakers,  etc. 
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The  department  possesses  a  small  library  of  standard  books  on  all 
branches  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering. 

183.  Dynamo  Machinery.— A  study  of  direct  current  dynamos 
and  motors.  Efficiency.  Characteristic  curves.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Two  periods.  Professor 
Pai>t:. 

184.  Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity.— Principles  of  alter- 
nating currents.  Alternating  current  generators  and  motors.  Static 
and  rotary  transformers.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Paixe. 

185.  Electric  Power  Transmission.— Direct  current  systems. 
Power  transmission  by  single  and  polyphase  alternating  currents. 
Long  distance,  high  potential  lines.  Three  periods,  second  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Paine. 

186.  Electric  Light  and  Railway  Systems.— The  design  and  oper- 
ation of  lighting  and  railway  plants.  E.stimates  of  costs.  Three 
hours,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Professor  Pai^te. 

189.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. —  Laboratory  methods. 
Calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instruments.  Study  of  direct 
current  apparatus.  Characteristic  curves.  Photometry.  Efficiency 
of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Three  periods  per  week, 
first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr. 
Adams. 

190.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.— Characteristic  curves 
of  alternating  current  generators.  Study  of  inductance  and  capacity. 
Efficiency  of  alternating  current  apparatus,  including  motors,  gener- 
ators and  transformers.  Four  periods  per  week,  second  and  third 
terms.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

191.  Electrical  Design.  -  The  design  of  magnets,  rheostats,  dy- 
namos and  transformers.  One  period,  first  term.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing.   Mr.  Adams. 

192.  Electrical  Engineering  Practice.— The  application  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  and  power.  Electricity  in  cotton  mills  and 
machine  shops.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Paixe. 

195.  Physics. — The  properties  of  matter.  Mechanics.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  simple  machines.  Five  periods  per  week.  Required  of 
second  year  students  in  Applied  Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Professor  Paine. 
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196.  Electricity.— Principles  of  the  electric  circuit  Batteries. 
Electro-magnets.  Dynamos.  Motors.  Electric  bell,  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems.  Five  periods  per  week,  second  term.  Required 
of  second  year  students  in  Applied  Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Professor  Pai^te. 

197.  Electrical  Laboratory. —  Management  of  dynamos  and 
motors.  Care  of  station  equipment.  Study  of  arc  lamps.  Trans- 
formers. Five  periods  per  week,  third  term.  Required  of  second 
year  students  in  Applied  Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr. 
Adams. 

198.  Electrical  Construction.— Bell  wiring.  Electric  light  wir- 
ing. Coil  winding  for  dynamo  and  motor  fields.  Armature  winding. 
Repair  of  electrical  apparatus.  Two  periods  per  week,  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  second  year  students  in  Applied  Electricity. 
Mr.  Adams. 

COURSE  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  Mining  Engineering  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
the  preliminary  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  a 
career  in  mining.  To  this  end  he  is  given  instructions  in  English, 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Mathematics,  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  more  technical  studies  and  to  the  greatest  usefulness  as  a 
citizen.  Instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  Surveying.  Shop-work,  Drawing,  Machinery  and  Steam 
affords  the  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  upon  which  the 
successful  work  of  the  miner  must  depend.  The  more  technical  por- 
tion of  the  instruction  includes  ore  dressing,  metal-working,  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  illumination  of  mines. 
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V.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Mining  Engineering-,  leacliug  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136  — 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152- 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Physics,  176 

English,  272 

Military  Drill.  299 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

2 



— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Sophomore  Year. 


Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing,  137  — 

Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge- work,  14S 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217- 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 


- 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


I 
1st  Term.  I  2d  Term.  !  3d  Term. 


Geology.  211 

Construction,  111 

Graphic  Statics  101 

Surveying,  102  and  103 

Surveying  (field-work),  104 

Mechanics,  12S 

Analytical  Gteometry,  126 

Calculus.  127 

English  and  History.  283  and  276 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill.  299 

Senior  Year 

Mining.  296 

Ore  Dressing.  207 

Metallurgy.  208 

Mineralogy.  212 1 

Assaying,  209 

•Construction.  Ill 

Boilers,  152 

Steam  Engine,  158 

Valve  Gears.  159 

•Hydraulics.  110 

•Calculus,  127 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy.  296 — 

Military  Drill,  299 

•Or  Analytical  Chemistry,  225  and  227 
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MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

206.  Mining-.— Lectures  on  methods  of  miniug,  including  pros- 
pecting, sinking,  sloping,  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventilating;  the 
location  of  mining  claims,  mine  fires,  fire-damp  and  dust  explosions ; 
inundations;  rescue  and  relief  of  men.  Four  periods,  second  and 
third  terms.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.    Dr.  Smith. 

207.  Ore  Dressing".— Furnishing  products  for  metallurgical  treat- 
ment Lectures  on  concentrating  machinery  and  concentrating  and 
enriching  ores  by  mechanical  means.  Four  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Smith. 

208.  Metallurgy.— Introductory ;  combustion,  calorific  calcula- 
tions, fu£ls,  refractory  materials,  furnaces,  etc.  Iron  and  steel :  the 
various  iron  and  steel  processes,  metallography,  heat-treatment  me- 
chanical treatment,  chemistry.  Copper:  roasting,  smelting,  refining 
wet  and  electrolytic  processes.  Gold :  stamp  milling,  amalgamation,' 
cyanide  and  chlorination  processes.  The  metallurgy  of  lead  and 
the  lesser  metals.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Mining  and  Chemistry.    Dr.  Smith. 

209.  Assaying.- Ricketts  &  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  crushing  and  sampling  of  ores;  the 
assaying  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  other  ores ;  corrected  assavs  •'  bul- 
lion assays ;  extraction  tests.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.    Dr.  Smith. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

211.  Geology.— Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geologv,  the  forces  which 
have  modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth  are  considered.  The 
results  of  these  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and 
folds,  crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life 
history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores  and 
the  main  features  of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  The  text  is  supplemented  bv  lectures.  Two 
periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mining  and  in  Chemistrv.  Dr. 
Walkeb. 

212.  Mineralogy.  — Moses  &  Parsons'  Mineralogy.  Descriptive 
and  determinative  mineralogy;  blowpipe  analysis  and  the  study  of 
the  more   important  economic  minerals,   their  properties,   uses   and 
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methods  of  determination.  Recitations  and  laboratory  practice. 
Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining  and  in 
Cliemistry.    Dr.  Smith. 

COURSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  College  was 
founded,  the  course  in  chemistry  is  arranged  to  prepare  young  men 
for  careers  in  the  analytical  or  the  operating  departments  of  the 
Various  chemical  industries.  To  this  end  the  training  given  in  gen- 
eral, organic,  and  analytical  chemistry  is  supplemented  by  iustnac- 
tion  in  technical  chemical  analysis  and  in  the  applied  chemical  sub- 
jects bearing  more  directly  on  the  course  the  student  has  selected. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  engineering,  machinery,  etc.,  which 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  chemical 
plants,  are  taught,  together  with  the  cultural  studies  included  in 
the  other  courses. 

Raleigh  as  a  Chemical  Center. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity  several  manufac- 
turing plants  to  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  in  company  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  de- 
pai-tment,  make  visits  each  year.  These  include  plants  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  illuminating  gas,  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizers,  and  artificial 
ice :  for  the  extraction  of  cotton-seed  oil ;  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton 
goods  and  for  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather. 

The  chemical  laboratories  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  located  in  Raleigh,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  these  departments  our  students  are  welcomed 
whenever  they  desire  to  visit  them. 

The  State  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  each  day  from  9  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  5  o'clock  p.  M..  and  among  other  things  contains  a  veiy 
excellent  collection  of  the  State's  minerals,  ores,  and  building  stones. 

Chemical  Equipment 

The  laboratories  of  general  and  of  analytical  chemistry  are  located 
in  the  main  building  of  the  College,  and  are  well  furnished-  The 
tables  are  of  yellow  heart-pine,  with  oak  tops.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  water,  gas.  all  necessary  reagents,  ample  working  space, 
together  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  apparatus,  etc.  The  quanti- 
tative laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  and  will  accommodate 
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thirty-two  students.     The  laboratory  for  introductory  chemical  work 
is  in  the  basement  and  will  accommodate  seventy  students. 

The  chemical  library  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books.  It 
receives  the  leading  chemical  journals  and  owns  complete  sets  of 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

Graduates  in  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  graduates  of  the  College  are  engaged  in  the  following 
lines  of  chemical  work :  Manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products,  refining  and  testing  oils,  metallurgy  of  iron, 
metallurgy  of  copper,  dyeing  of  cotton  goods,  in  agricultural  exi)eri- 
ment  stations,  in  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  in  teaching 
chemistry.  These  are  employed  in  North  Carolina  and  nine  other 
States. 

VI.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Industrial  Chemistry,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135  — 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136  -- 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge- work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152 

Physics,  176 

Algebra.  123 

Geometry,  124 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 

1st  Term. 

2dTerm- 

3d  Term. 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

- 

— 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Inorganic  Chemistry.  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217- 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Mechanical  Drawing.  139 

Forge- work,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill.  299 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Junior  Year. 


Agricultural  Chemistry,  232 

Organic  Chemistry,  218 

Analytical  Chemistry,  225 

•Boilers,  157 

•Steam-engine,  158 

•Valve  Gears,  159 

Geology,  211 

•Bacteriology,  251 

English  and  History.  283  and  276- 

Military  Tactics.  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


*May  substitute  Analytical  Geometry,  126- 

and  Calculus,  127 

or  Dyeing,  236 

and  Dyeing  Laboratory,  237 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term.     2d  Term.      3d  Term. 


Industrial  Chemistry,  233 

Analytical  Chemistry,  226 

Organic  Chemical  Laboratory,  219 

Mineralogy,  212 

Metallurgy,  208 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  296 

Military  Drill.  299 


CHEMISTRY. 

216.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remseu's  College  Chemistry.  The 
common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are  studied,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens. Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  With- 
ers, Mr.  Haskell  and  Dr.  Walker. 

217.  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Laboratory  work.  Remseu  and 
Randall's  Laboratory  Guide.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of 
the  instructor  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Sophomores.    Mr.  Gardner. 

218.  Organic  Chemistry.— Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.     Mr.  Haskell. 

219.  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Gattermann's  Prac- 
tical Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Shober.  The  typi- 
cal transformations  and  syntheses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds. 
Some  of  the  more  common  dye-stuffs  are  prepared  synthetically. 
Three  periods,  first  term.  Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.    Mr.  Haskell. 
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220.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involred  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acids,  in 
unknown  substances.  Five  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.  Five  hours,  first  and  second  terms.  Elective 
for  Seniors  in  Mining.    Dr.  Smith. 

226.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Clowes  and  Coleman's  Quantitative 
Analy.sis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  analysis  of  substanc-es  of  technical  importance. 
Four  periods.      Re^iuired  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.     Dr.  Smith. 

227.  Analytical  Chemistry. — A  brief  course  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis, arranged  with  si>ecial  reference  to  students  in  Mining.  Five 
periods,  third  term.     Elective  for  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Smith. 

232.  A^cultnral  Chemistry. — ingle's  Af/ricultural  Chemi.^try.  A 
study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  application  of  chemistry  and  chemi- 
cal methods  of  investigation  to  agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant  and 
animal  nutrition,  the  economical  feeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  considered  from  the 
chemical  standpoint  Two  i)eriods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chem- 
istry.   Professor  Withers. 

233.  Indnstrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
i-^try.  A  discussion  of  the  proc-esses  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.  A  discussion  of  the  materials  of 
engineering.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.  Pro- 
fessor Withers. 

LYEIKG.* 

236.  Dyeing. — Lectures.  Fraps'  Principles  of  Dyeing.  The  tex- 
tile fibre?  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  cotton  fibre, 
although  the  other  fibres  are  studied  to  an  extent  suflBcient  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  their  uses  and  applications.  The  steps  nec-es- 
sary  in  preparing  the  fibres  for  dyeing,  bleaching  and  scouring,  etc., 
are  taken  up  and  then  the  application  of  each  class  of  dyes  to  the  dif- 
ferent fibres.  Typical  dyes  of  each  class  are  taken  and  studied.  The 
student  then  takes  up  color  matching,  color  mixing  and  dye  testing ; 
special  attention  being  paid  to  these  last  courses.  Finally  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  printing,  dyeing  mixed  goods  and  mercerization  are 
studied.    Two  periods.    Elective  for  Juniors  in  Chemistry.    Mr.  Has- 

KELL. 


•For  further  infomiation  in  regrard  t»  dyeing,  see  Coarse  in  Dyeing,  onder  head  of 
Textile  Courses. 
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237.  Dyeing^  Laboratory. — The  experiments  are  intended  to  fol- 
low the  lecture  course,  thus  making  the  student  familiar  by  actual 
trial  tests  with  facts  brought  out  in  the  lectures.  These  tests  are 
made  with  small  skeins  of  yarn.  The  student  learns  the  different 
methods  of  dyeing  which  are  applicable  to  cotton,  those  which  are 
applicable  to  wool,  etc.  Comparative  tests  as  to  fastness,  to  washing,' 
to  light,  to  dilute  acids,  alkalies  and  to  rubbing  are  made,  and  the 
samples  showing  each  test  are  kept  in  a  scrap-book.  The  different 
styles  of  printing  are  studied  and  special  methods  for  dyeing.  Two 
periods.    Elective  for  Juniors  in  Chemistry.    Mr.  Haskell. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

251.  General  Bacteriology.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nature,  physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  in  the  laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation 
in  bacteriology.  Two  periods.  Elective  for  Juniors  in  Chemistry. 
Professor  Stevens. 

ENGLISH. 

271.  English  Composition.— A  drill  upon  the  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  correct  relation  of  words,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph. 
Daily  written  exercises.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first  year  stu- 
dents.   Dr.  SuMMEY  and  Mr.  Mason. 

272.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric— This  course  in 
the  fundamentals  of  Rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students 
write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  upon  gi-ammatical  forms,  accuracy,  and 
ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and  then 
to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods  a 
weelv.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Summey  and 
Mr.  Mason. 

273.  Rhetoric,  Criticisms,  Essays.— The  student  is  taught  the  es- 
sentials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration, 
description,  and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Professor  Hill, 
Doctor  SuiiMEY  and  Mr.  Mason. 

274.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speak- 
ers, followed  by  the  lav,'s  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many 
exercises.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Professor 
Hill. 
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275.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text 
and  by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the 
literature  of  their  own  country.  Booivs  are  studied  at  first  hand. 
Synopses,  paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Two  periods,  third 
term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Sum  met 
and  Mr.  Mason. 

276.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  Literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  all  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

HISTORY. 

281.  American  History. — By  means  of  a  text-book  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  frequent  assignment  of  topics  for  special  study,  stu- 
dents are  in  this  course  familiarized  with  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Two  periods.  Required  of  first  year 
students.    Professor  Phelps. 

283.  English  History. — The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Hill. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

296.  Political  Economy. — This  cour.se  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
loading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  Instiniction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Two 
periods.    Required  of  Seniors.    President  WufSTON. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

299.  Drill. — Schools  of  the  Soldier ;  Company  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantiy  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. Required  of  all  classes.  Commandant  and  officers  of  the  Bat- 
talion. 

300.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sol- 
dier :  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremo- 
nies, Manual  of  Guard  Duty,  Outposts,  etc.  One  period.  Required 
of  Juniors.    Captain  Phelps. 
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VII.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
Vila.  The  Two  Year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
VIII.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Dyeing. 

THE  TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Textile  Department  is  located  iu  a  new  building  recently  erected 
for  its  use.  The  instruction  given  in  this  department  is  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing.  The  building,  which  is  a  typi- 
cal cotton  mill,  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for 
manufacturing  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  from  the  bale  to  the  finished 
product.  The  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  cotton  spinning,  weav- 
ing, designing,  and  dyeing.  In  connection  with  the  theory,  he  learns 
the  practical  operation  of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in  carrying  on 
the  different  processes.  Further,  he  learns  such  essential  practical 
details  as  enable  him  to  adjust  and  fix  the  machineiy  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  results.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  each  student 
produces  for  himself  cotton  yarns  of  different  numbers,  cotton  fabrics 
of  different  kinds  from  his  own  designs  and  choice  of  colors. 

TEXTILE  INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department  two  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  the  Four 
Year  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  and 
the  Two  Year  Course.  The  Four  Year  Course  combines  with  the  tex- 
tile instruction  certain  practical  and  theoretical  subjects  which  enable 
the  student  to  understand  better  his  special  worlc.  The  textile  in- 
struction begins  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  is  the  principal  work  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  Two  Year  Course  is  offered  to  those 
mature  students  who  cannot  spend  the  time  required  for  the  Four 
Year  Course.  To  be  successful  in  the  Two  Year  Course  the  student 
should  have  had  a  good  preparation  iu  his  early  studies,  especially  in 
mathematics,  and  some  practical  experience.  To  enter  this  course  the 
student  is  required  to  pass  the  full  entrance  examinations  for  the 
Freshman  Class  in  College,  and  must  satisfy  the  professor  in  charge 
of  his  ability  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Combined  with  the  textile  in- 
struction are  certain  practical  subjects  which  aim  to  increase  the  skill 
of  the  student. 
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The  textile  instruction  given  is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  covers 
the  entire  ground  of  cotton  manufacturing.  Its  object  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  a  useful  career  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  demand 
from  the  mills  in  this  and  other  States  for  young  men  technically 
tiained  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  especially  of  the  finer 
grades.  That  the  graduates  are  meeting  with  success  in  this  industry 
is  shown  by  the  jwsitions  held  by  them.  Among  these  are  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  manager,  superintendent,  designer,  overseer 
of  weaving,  mill  architect,  machinery  salesman.  In  fact,  the  gradu- 
ates have  gone  into  almost  every  branch  of  cotton  manufacturing,  and 
have  met  with  success.  All  have  received  the  same  training.  The 
point  to  which  each  has  advanced  has  depended  upon  the  ability  to 
deal  with  the  general  problems  of  manufacturing. 

TEXTILE  BUILDING  AND  EaiTIPMENT. 

The  Textile  Building  is  located  on  the  west  campus,  just  beyond  the 
Horticultural  Building.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building  125  x  75  feet, 
with  a  basement  Throughout,  its  construction  is  similar  to  a  cotton 
mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construction  in  this  class  of 
buildings.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  with  a  laboratory  and  class- 
room for  instruction  in  dyeing  and  with  dyeing  machinery.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  the  hand  and  power  looms  and  the  necessary 
warp-preparation  machinery.  The  carding  and  spinning  machinery 
is  located  on  the  second  floor.  Electricity  is  used  as  motive  power, 
the  machinery  of  each  department  in  the  building  being  driven  by  a 
separate  motor.  The  machinery  equipment  consists  of  the  latest  types 
of  c-otton  mill  machinery  manufactured  by  -^jnerican  builders.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  machines  and  their  makers : 

Carding  Department. 

Opening -room. — One  combination  oi)ener  and  breaker  lapper, 
made  by  Kitson  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  One  40-inch  single  beater 
finisher  lapper,  with  patent  carding  beater,  made  by  Kitson  Machine 
Co..  Lowell.  Mass. 

Carding; -room. — One  40-inch  revolving  flat  card,  112  flats,  with 
coiler,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works.  Taunton,  Mass.  One  40-inch 
revolving  flat  card,  110  flats,  with  coiler.  made  by  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville.  Mass.  One  40-iach  revolving  flat  card,  110  flats, 
with  coiler,  made  by  Sac-o  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.  One  single  railway  head,  with  c-oiler.  leather  rolls,  made 
by  Whitin  Machine  Works.  Whitinsville.  Mass  One  drawing  frame, 
four  deliveries,  leather  rolls,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whi- 
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tinsville,  Mass.  One  railway  head  with  coiler,  metallic  rolls,  and 
improved  evener  motion,  made  by  Sacb  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops, 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  drawing  frame,  four  deliveries, 
metallic  rolls,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  36-spindle  slubber  for  11  x  51/2-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  One  4S-spindle  intermediate  roving  frame  for 
9  X  41/2-inch  bobbin,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Bidde- 
ford.  Me.  One  64-spindle  fine  roving  frame  for  7  x  3%-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  One  80-spindle  jack  roving  frame  for  6  x  21/0- 
inch  bobbin,  with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine 
and  Press  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Spinning  Department. 

Spinning'-room.— One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp;  one  80- 
spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp;  one 
80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works, 
Taunton,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp;  one  80- 
spiudle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp;  one 
64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Shops,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Spooling,  Twisting,  and  Winding.— One  40-spindle  spooler,  made 
by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.  One  40-spindle  spooler,  made 
by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  32-spindle 
spooler,  made  by  Easton  &  Burnham,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  One  48-spindle 
twister,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One 
72-spindle  twister,  one-half  for  wet,  one-half  for  dry  twisting,  made 
by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.  One  48-spindle  twister,  one- 
half  for  wet,  one-half  for  dry  twisting,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  One  50-spindIe  reel,  one-half  live,  one- 
half  dead  spindles,  made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
One  40-spindle  reel,  made  by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.  One 
6;spindle  universal  winding  machine,  made  by  Universal  Winding 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  One  section  warper,  400  ends,  made  by  Draper 
Company,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Weaving  Department. 

Warp  Preparation.— One  12-spindle  bobbin  winding  machine, 
made  by  Jacob  K.  Altemus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     One  beaming  machine, 
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made  by  Lewiston  Machine  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me.      One  beaming  ma- 
chine complete,  made  by  the  T.  C.  Entwistle  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Looms. — One  Northrop-Draper  print-cloth  loom ;  one  Northrop- 
Draper  sateen  loom ;  one  Northrop-Draper  loom  with  20-harness 
dobby,  made  by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.  Two  high-speed 
sheeting  looms,  made  by  Kilburn  &  Lincoln,  Fall  River,  Mass.  One 
sheeting  loom,  one  12-harness  dobby  loom,  made  by  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  print-cloth  loom,  one  2x1  box  loom, 
one  24-harness  dobby  loom,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Worlcs,  Taunton, 
Mass.  One  Crompton  4x1  box  gingham  loom,  one  Crompton  4x1 
box  loom  with  20-harness  dobby,  one  Crompton  single-box  loom  with 
400-hook  Jacquard  machine,  one  Knowles  Gem  loom  with  4x4  box, 
one  Stafford  single-box  loom  with  20-harness  dobby,  made  by  Cromp- 
ton &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.  One  2x1  box  loom 
with  GOO-hook  Jacquard  machine,  made  by  Joseph  Battles  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Dyeing  Department. 

The  dyeing  department  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Textile 
building,  and  consists  of  an  experimental  dyeing  laboratory  with  desk 
room  sufficient  for  thirty  students,  a  lecture-room,  a  stock-room,  an 
office  and  a  room  70  x  50  feet  which  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  practical 
dye-house. 

The  experimental  laboratory  is  fitted  out  with  apparatus  for 
carrying  out  various  chemical  operations  necessary  for  dyeing  work 
and  also  for  dyeing  of  small  test  samples,  color-matching,  etc.  The 
dye-house  is  fitted  out  with  dyeing  machinery,  a  steam  kettle,  a 
steaming  box,  a  printing  machine,  a  hydro  extractor  and  a  drying 
closet. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  following  dye-stuff  dealers  the  Col- 
lege has  a  collection  of  dye-stuffs  amounting  to  approximately  nine 
hundred  samples.  As  each  new  dye  is  put  out  the  department  is  regu- 
larly supplied  with  it,  and  the  student  thus  has  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  latest  products  for  commercial  work. 
The  firms  to  whom  the  department  is  indebted  in  the  past  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wm.  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  N.  Y. 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co.,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  (successors  to  Victor  Koechl  &  Co.). 

Berlin  Analine  Works,  N.  Y. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C.  Bischoff  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Kuttroff,  Pickhardt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Schoelkoff,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Atteaux  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Read,  Holliday  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  N.  Y. 

Societe  Anonyme  des  Matieres.  Colorantes,  Paris. 

O.  S.  Janney  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Geisenheimer  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Power  and  Power  Transmission. 

One  30-horse-power  3-phase  .550-Tolt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co  ,  for  driving  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

One  15-horse-power  3-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  weaving  machinery. 

Pulleys,,  shaftings,  hangers,  and  couplings,  made  by  .Tones  &  Laugh- 
lins,  Ltd.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Belting,  made  by  Faerweather  &  Ladew,  New  York  City,  and  Ma- 
loney-Bennett  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Heating  Plant. 
Steam  Coils  and  Blowing  Fan,  made  by  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 
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VII.   The   Four  Year  Course  in   Textile   Industry,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECtS. 


Frse-hand  Drawing.  316t  — 
Machanical  Drawing,  317  -— 

Wood-work.  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Mechanical  Technologj',  325- 

Algebra.  336 

Geometry.  337 

Elementary  Physics,  331 

English,  341 

Military  Drill.  349 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK.' 


1st  Term.      2d  Term,    i  3d  Term. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing,  318  -- 

Forge-work,  322 

Pattern-making,  323 

Mechanical  Drawing,  319 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  332 

Geometry,  337 

Trigonometry,  338 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  311 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory)  312- 

English,  342  and  344 

Military  Drill.  349 


1  1 

1  1 

2  2 

4  !              4 

3  !  3 

1 

2  I              2 

2  j  2 

3  3 


*  The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour ;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

f  The  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Dyeing,  306 

Dyeing  (laboratory),  307 

Machine-shop  Work,  324 

English  and  History,  347  and  345 

Military  Tactics,  350 

Military  Drill,  349 

Senior  Year 

Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Boilers.  326 

Engines,  227 

Valve  Gears,  328 

English,  345  and  343 

Political  Economy,  348 

Military  Drill,  349 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 

1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1             2 

2 

2 

1             ^ 

1 

1 

1             3 
1 

3 

3 

4        I              4  4 

4        1              4  4 

I 

3        I             3  3 

2        !  - 

2 

2 

2                      2  [              2 

2  :         2  :         2 

3  i              3  1              3 
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Vila.    The  Two  Year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning:,  301 — 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Free-hand  Drawing,  316 

Mechanical  Drawing,  317  — 

Wood- work,  319 

Forge-work,  320 

Mechanical  Technology,  323- 

English,  341 

Military  Drill,  349 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


2d  Term-   ]  3d  Term. 

I    


Second  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301- 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Mechanical  Drawing,  318  — 

Forge- work,  321 

Pattern-making,  322 

English,  342  and  344 

Military  Drill,  349 
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Description  of  Subjects. 

301.  Carding-  and  Spinning-.— Lectures  and  recitations  ;  practice 
in  operating  card  and  spinning-room  macliinery.  Cotton ;  classifying 
the  plant,  its  growth ;  varieties ;  ginning ;  baling  and  marketing  the 
raw  staple.  Cotton  at  the  mill ;  selecting  and  mixing.  Openers  and 
lappers;  card;  sliver  lap  machines;  ribbon  lap  machines;  combers; 
railway-heads;  drawing-frames;  slubbers;  intermediates;  speeders; 
jacks.  Ring  spinning-frames  and  mules.  Spoolers  and  warpers! 
Twisters;  reels;  cone-winders.  Construction  and  functions  of  each 
machine ;  making  the  various  calculations.  Drafts ;  speed  of  parts ; 
production.  Producing  yarns  of  different  counts,  single  and  ply.' 
Testing  yarns  for  breaking  strength  and  elasticity.  Required  of 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  four  year  course  and  of  first 
and  second  year  students  in  the  two  year  course.    Professor  Wilson. 

302.  Weaving^.— Lectures  and  practice  in  warp  preparation,  oper- 
ating and  fixing  looms,  cloth  finishing  machinery.     Warp  prepara- 
tion ;  pin  frame  warper ;  section  warper ;  beam  warper ;  construction 
of  beam  warper,  stop  motion,  measuring  motion,  creel ;  pattern  warp 
making;   long  and  short  chain  beamers.     Slashing;   steam   cylinder 
slasher;  hot  air  slasher;  construction  of  slasher;  creel;  cylinders- 
immersion  roll ;  squeeze  rolls ;  drying  fan ;  separator  rolls ;  winding 
yarn  on  beam ;  cone  driye ;  slow  motion ;  measuring  and  cut  marking 
motion.     Sizing;  construction  of  size  kettle;  size  mixing  and  boiling; 
division  of  sizing  ingredients ;  values  of  ingredients ;  sizing  receip'ts 
harnesses;  drawing  in,  and  putting  warps  in  looms.     Looms;  con- 
for   light,   medium,   and   heavy   sizing.     Loom-mounting;   reeds   and 
struction  of  plain  loom ;  principal  movements  in  weaving ;  let-off  and 
take  up  motions ;  filling  stop  motion ;  warp  stop  motion.     Cams  and 
their  construction.     Magazine   looms;   construction   and   advanta-es 
Drop  box  looms;  chain  building  for  box  looms;  changing  boxes  to 
have   easy    running   loom;    construction    and   value   of   multipliers- 
timing  and  fixing  box  motions.     Pick   and  pick-looms.     Box-chain' 
and  multiplier-chain  building,  arrangement  of  colors  in  boxes  to  give 
easy  running  loom.     Ball  and  shoe  pick  motion.     Construction  and 
fixing  of  head  motion.     Dobby ;  single  and  double  action ;  construc- 
tion and  fixing  of  dobby;   extra   appliances  necessary  for  weaving 
leno,  towel,  and  other  pile  fabrics.     Value  of  easers ;   half-motion- 
and  jumper  attachment  for  leno.     Springs   and  spring-boxes      Pat- 
tern chain  building.     Jacquard,  single  and  double  lift;  construction 
and  tie  up.     Weave-room  calculations :  speed  and  production  calcula- 
tions ;  relative  speed  of  looms ;  counts  of  cotton  harness.     Finishing ; 
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inspection  of  cloth :  singeing  and  brushing ;  calendaring ;  tentering ; 
folding  and  packing  for  the  market.  Equipment  necessary  for  warp 
preparation,  weaving,  finishing ;  approximate  cost  of  production  of 
fabrics  in  the  different  processes.  Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors 
in  the  Four  Year  Course  and  of  first  and  second  year  students  in 
the  Short  Course.     Mr.  Xelsox. 

303.  Textile  Designing. — Lectures  and  practice  in  designing, 
fabric  structure  and  cloth  analysis.  Designing:  method  of  represent- 
ing weaves  on  design  paper.  Foundation  weaves ;  plain  ;  twill ;  satin. 
Ornamentation  of  plain  weave ;  c-olor  effects  on  plain  weave.  Deriva- 
tive we^ives ;  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves ;  warp  and  filling  rib 
weaves.  Broken  twills  ;  curved  twills  ;  corkscrew  twills ;  entwining 
twills.  Granite  weaves ;  satin  shading.  Combination  of  weaves ; 
figured  weaving  on  plain  ground.  Fancy  satin  and  figured  stripes  on 
plain  ground.  Sjxtts  arranged  in  different  orders  on  plain,  twill, 
satin  ground.  Imitation  leno ;  honey -comb  weaves.  Bedford  cords 
and  c-ombinations  with  other  weaves.  Wave  designs ;  pointed  twills ; 
diamond  effects.  Plain,  and  fancy  piques.  Double  plain;  figured 
double  plain.  Double  cloths.  Cloths  backed  with  warp;  cloths 
backed  with  filling.  Cloths  ornamented  with  extra  warp ;  cloths 
ornamented  with  extra  filling.  Cotton  velvet.  Corduroy.  Matelasse. 
Leno  weaves  with  one,  two,  and  more  sets  of  doups.  Principles  of 
working  both  top  and  bottom  doups.  Combination  of  plain  and 
fancy  weaves  with  leno.  Methods  of  obtaining  leno  patterns. 
Jacquards.  Distribution  and  setting  out  of  figures  for  geometrical 
and  floral  effects.  Distributing  figures  to  prevent  lines.  Areas  of 
patterns.  Preparation  of  sketches.  Transfer  of  sketches  to  design 
paper.  Painting  in  the  design  with  different  weaves  according  to 
sketch.  Shading  of  patterns.  Card  cutting  and  lacing.  Fabric 
structure:  textile  calculations.  Determining  the  number  of  threads 
and  picks  per  inch  to  make  a  perfect  cloth.  Calculations  to  deter- 
mine the  texture  in  an  unequally  reeded  fabric.  Diameter  of  threads. 
Balanc-e  of  cloth.  Texture  for  double  cloth.  Cloth  analysis.  Cal- 
culating particulars  of  cloth  from  data  ascertained  from  samples. 
Shrinkages.  Dents  in  patterns:  patterns  in  warp.  Drafting  and 
pattern  chain  building.  Reed  and  harness  calculations.  Calcula- 
tions to  obtain  quantities  of  warp  and  filling  in  stripe  and  check 
fabrics.  To  find  number  of  threads  per  inch,  using  a  given  weight 
of  warp:  also  number  of  picks  per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of 
filling.  Tarn  calculations.  System  of  numbering  woolen :  worsted ; 
silk :  linen,  and  cotton  yarns.  Determination  of  one  system  of  yarn 
to  that  of  another.     Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Four 
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Year   Course,   and  of  first  and  second  year  students  in  the   Short 
Course.    Mr.  Nelson. 

COURSES  IN  DYEING. 

As  the  textile  industries  of  the  State  increase,  the  need  of  young 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  different  factory  operations  becomes  apparent  In  the  course 
in  dyeing  the  student  is  taught  the  different  practical  methods  of  the 
dye-house;  the  chemisti-y  of  the  dye-stuffs,  some  of  each  class  of 
which  he  actually  makes ;  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by 
mordants,  assistants,  etc.  He  also  learns  color  matching,  dye  testing 
and  the  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  different  chemicals  used 
in  the  dye-house.  He  carries  on  the  study  of  carding,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, designing,  cloth  analysis,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
with  the  other  textile  students  and  with  them  devotes  attention  to 
shopwork,  drawing,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  together  with  the  general 
studies  of  English,  history,  mathematics,  physics  and  general  chem- 
istry, which  are  required  in  all  the  Four  Year  Courses. 

VIII.  The  Four  Year  Course  in  Dyeing,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 

PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 
SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.   ,   3d  Term. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  316 

Mechanical  Engineering.  317 

Wood-work,  320 

Forge- work,  321 

Mechanical  Technologry 

Algebra,  336 

Geometrj',  337 

Elementary  Physics,  331 

English,  341 

Military  Drill,  349 


" 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 


Inacsanie  Chemistry,  311 

Jaargamc  Qiesiistrr  (laboratorr),  312 . 

OaidineaQd  Spinning-. 

¥aree-wcar'k,  322 ; 

Pattetn-making.  323 1 

Deaesqrtivie  Geonnetzy  Drawins,  31S 

Mechaniral  Diawing,  319 

EiucUieHy  and  Magnetism;.  332 

Geometry.  337 

TiigotMimetzy.  338 

English,  342  and  344 

MiHtaiy  DriD,  34S  ~ 

Junior  Year. 

I>yeing,  306 

DyoBK  (laboratory).  307 

Oxganie  Cbemistry.  313 

Chiding  and  Spimung.  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Deagning.  3(6 

gnp«<A  and  Hlstaty,  347  and  345 

IGKtaiT  Tactics,  350 

ICiitary  DriD.  349 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


Chemistry  of  Dye-stufFs,  308 
Analytical  Chemistry,  314 — 
Industrial  Chemistry,  315-  — 

Boilers,  326 

Steam-engines,  327 

Valve  Gears,  328 

EngHsh,  345  and  343 

Political  Economy,  348 

Military  Drill,  349- 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


DYEING. 

306.  Dyeing. — Lectures — Fraps'  Principles  of  Dyeing — the  gen- 
eral appearance,  structure  and  properties  of  the  textile  fibres  are 
studied,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  cotton  fibres,  although 
the  other  fibres  are  studied  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  their  use  and  applications.  The  chemical  and  physical 
tests  for  the  detection  of  fibres  in  mixed  goods  are  studied. 

The  preliminary  steps  to  dyeing,  bleaching,  scouring,  adaptability 
of  water  for  bleaching  and  dyeing  are  taken  up  and  then  the  applica- 
tion of  each  class  of  dyes  to  the  different  fibres  with  a  study  of  the 
necessary  assistants  and  mordants.  Typical  dyes  of  each  class  are 
studied  with  different  mordants  to  illustrate  the  value  of  each. 
Finally  the  different  methods  of  printing,  dyeing  mixed  goods,  and 
mercerization  are  studied.  Two  periods.  For  Juniors.  Mr.  Has- 
kell. 

307.  Dyeing  Laboratory. — The  experiments  are  intended  to  fol- 
low the  lecture  course,  thus  making  the  student  familiar  by  actual 
trial  tests  with  facts  brought  out  in  the  lecture.  These  tests  are 
made  with  small  skeins  of  yarn.  The  student  learns  the  different 
methods  of  dyeing  which  are  applicable  to  cotton,  those  which  are 
applicable  to  wool,  etc.  Comparative  tests  as  to  fastness  of  washing, 
to  light,  to  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  to  rubbing  are  made,  and  the 
samples  showing  each  test  are  kept  in  a  scrap-book.     The  different 
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styles  of  printing  are  studied  and  special  methods  for  dyeing.     Two 
periods.    For  Juniors.    Mr.  Haskell. 

308.  Chemistry  of  Dye-stuffs.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Nietski's  Chemistry  of  Organic  Dye-stuffs,  and  Gat^ermanu's  Practi- 
cal Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Distillation  of  coal  tar  and  its 
products  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  dye-stuffs  will  be  studied. 
Other  compounds  that  are  starting  products  for  the  synthesis  of  dye- 
stuffs  together  with  operations  employed  in  these  preparations — for 
example  —  sulphonation.  nitration,  chlorination,  oxidation,  reduc- 
tion, condensation  and  diazotizatiou  will  be  taken  up  in  the  lectures. 
And  finally  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  dyes  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups :  1  Rosaniline  Colors ;  2  Azine  Colors ;  3  Oxyazine 
Colors ;  4  Thiazine  Colors ;  5  Acridine  Colors ;  6  Quinoline  Colors ;  7 
Nitro  Colors  ;  8  Azo  Colors  ;  9  Stilbene  Colors  ;  10  Anthracene  Colors  ; 
11  Indigo ;  12  Sulphide  Colors.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Dyeing.    Mr.  Haskell. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

311.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  College  Chemistry.  The 
common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are  studied,  together 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  The  lectures 
ai'e  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 
Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Withebs  and 
Mr.  Haskell. 

312.  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Laboratory  work.  Remsen  and  Ran- 
dall's LaJjoratory  Guide.  The  student  performs,  under  the  eye  of  the 
instructor,  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Sophomores.     Mr.  Gardner. 

313.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  Carlton.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistiy  and  their  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Special 
attention  is  devoted  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  bears  more 
directly  upon  the  dye-stuffs.  Two  periods.  For  Juniors  in  Dyeing. 
Mr.  Haskell. 

314.  Analytical  Chemistry.— Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
instructor's  notes.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemi- 
cal analysis,  together  with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  acids  unknown  substances.      During  the  latter  part  of 


•For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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the  year  wox'k  is  taken  up  in  quantitative  analj-sis,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  analysis  of  those  chemicals  most  used  in  the  dye- 
house.      Five  periods.      Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.     Dr.  Smith. 

315.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.  A  discussion  of  the  materials 
of  engineering.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.  Pro- 
fessor Withers. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.* 

316.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil ;  techni- 
cal sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine  Two  periods, 
first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen  and  first  year  students.  Mr.  St. 
Amant. 

317.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.— Use  of  instruments; 
geometric  drawing ;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing ;  elementary  pro- 
jections ;  drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of 
a  machine.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Freshmen  and  first  year  students.      Mr.  St.  Amant. 

318.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing.— Elementary  principles; 
cylinders,  cones  and  prisms ;  intersection  development  of  surfaces, 
miscellaneous  problems.  One  period,  first  term.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores.     Mr.  Wales. 

319.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Working  sketches  and  drawing  ma- 
chine parts  from  the  models ;  tracing  and  blue-printing ;  elementary 
machine  design.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores.      Mr.  Wales. 

320.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools ;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  saAving,  planing;  practice -in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood- 
turning.      One  period.      Required  of  Freshmen.      Mr.  Bragg. 

321.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron,  welding ;  uses 
and  care  of  forge-tools  and  fires.  One  period.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.     Mr.  Deal. 

322.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  steel ;  tempering ; 
case-hardening.  One  period,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores 
and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Deal. 

323.  Pattern-making.  — Exercises  in  making  patterns,  generally  of 
machine  parts.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Bragg. 


*Por  full  information,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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324.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  aiul  machine-work.  Exercises 
in  chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-wori<,  boring,  reaming, 
drilling,  planing,  milling  and  shaper  worlj.  Two  periods.  Required 
of  Textile  Juniors.      Mr.  Park. 

325.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood- 
working and  forging  tools  and  machines  ;  principles  of  correct  methods 
of  wood-worliiug  and  forging ;  care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One 
period.      Required  of  Freshmen.      Mr.  Bragg. 

326.  Boilers. — Steam  generation ;  types,  care  and  management ; 
fittings  and  appliances ;  corrosion  and  incrustation ;  combustion  of 
fuel ;  boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Professor  Dick. 

327.  Steam-engines. — Types — simple  and  compound  and  triple  ex- 
pansion, automatic,  Corliss,  rotary.  Care  and  management.  Indi- 
cators, indicated  and  bralie  horse-power,  condensers.  Two  periods, 
second  term.      Required  of  Seniors.      Professor  Dick. 

328.  Valve  Gears. — Plain  slide  valve,  balanced  valves,  Corliss  and 
other  form  valve  gears.  Link  and  radial  reversing  gears.  Shaft 
governors.  Bilgram  and  Zenner  valve  diagrams.  Two  periods,  third 
term.     Required  of  Seniors.     Professor  Dick. 

PHYSICS.* 

331.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units ;  British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids ;  heat ;  sound ;  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two 
periods.      Required  of  Freshmen.      Professor  Paine. 

332.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Two 

periods.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Professor  Paine. 

MATHEMATICS.t 

336.  Advanced  Algebra.— Begins  at  quadratic  equations ;  gen- 
eral theory  of  equation'? ;  solution  of  higher  equations,  etc.  Wells's 
Higher  Algebra.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  MacCall. 

337.  Geometry. — Plane  and  solid.  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.  Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Yates. 


*For  full  information,  see  course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
tFor  full  information,  see  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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338.  Trigonometry. — Four  hours,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Yates. 

ENGLISH. 

341.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  in 
the  fundamentals  of  Rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Stu- 
dents write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written 
work  is  accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  upon  grammatical  forms,  accu- 
racy, and  ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work, 
and  then  to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three 
periods  a  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor 
Sum  MET  and  Mr.  Mason. 

342.  Rhetoric,  Criticisms,  Essays.— The  student  is  taught  the 
essentials  of  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration, 
description,  and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Professor 
Hill.  Doctor  Summey  and  Mr.  Mason. 

343.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speak- 
ers, followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many 
exei'cises.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Profes- 
sor Hill. 

344.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text 
and  by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the 
literature  of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand. 
Synopses,  paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Two  periods,  third 
term.     Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Sum  met  and  Mr.  Mason. 

345.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  Literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

347.  English  History. — The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  all  Juniors.     Professor  Hill. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

348.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation, 
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and  taxation.     Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.     Two 
periods.     Required  of  Seniors.      President  Winstox. 

MILITARY   SCIENCE. 

349.  Drill. — Schools  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours  in  the  after- 
noon. Required  of  all  classes.  Commandant  and  officers  of  the  Bat- 
talion. 

350.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sol- 
dier ;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremo- 
nies ;  Manual  of  Guard  Duty ;  Outposts,  etc.  One  period.  Required 
of  Juniors.     Captain  Phelps. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 


I,  For  Rural  Teachers : 

ia.)  Two  Year  Course. 

(b)  One  Year  Course. 

(c)  Summer  Course. 

II.  For  City  Teachers : 

(a)  Two  Year  Course. 

(b)  One  Year  Course. 

(c)  Summer  Course. 

The  Normal  Courses  are  intended  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  chiefly  along  industrial  lines.  Industrial  edu- 
cation is  being  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  and  the  College 
has  a  constant  demand  for  well-trained  industrial  teachers.  It  is 
hoped  by  means  of  the  Normal  Courses  to  help  supply  this  demand. 
Our  School  Law  already  requires  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  manual  work  will  doubtless  be  added. 

The  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers  are  devoted  largely  to  agriculture 
and  nature  study;  the  Courses  for  City  Teachers,  to  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Each  of  these  courses  also  includes  a  review  of 
other  public  school  studies. 

Persons  already  engaged  in  teaching  may,  at  slight  expense  of 
time  and  money,  by  means  of  the  short  courses  or  the  Summer 
Courses,  make  themselves  proficient  in  one  or  more  industrial  lines. 
Persons  preparing  to  teach  may  take  the  full  coui-ses.  and  thus  be- 
come proficient  not  only  along  industrial  lines,  but  also  in  the  other 
public  school  branches  and  in  one  or  more  sciences,  or  in  higher 
Mathematics  and  English.  The  industrial  training  given  is  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  and  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  exercises 
in  the  Normal  Courses  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  courses  of  the 
colleges,  except  in  the  Summer  Courses. 
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The  Normal  Courses  are  as  follows : 
I.    Courses  for  Rural  Teachers. 

(a)     TWO  TEAR  COURSE. 

First  Year. 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.  I  2d  Term. 


Agriculture ' 

I  Plants : 

Nature  Study  s 

( Animals 

English 

Mathematics 

Military  Drill ; 

Second  Year. 

Farm  Equipment ' 

Soils 

Crops 

Plant  Diseases 

Physics 

Botany 

Mathematics 

English 

Drawing 

History 

Military  Drill 


3d  Term. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 
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(Ij)     ONE  YEAR  COURSE. 

I  PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 

SUBJECTS.  j  

I  1st  Term.      2d  Term.      3d  Term. 

I i I 

Agriculture '  3  t  ^1  ^ 

Farm  Ekiuipment,  Soils  and  Crops 4  4  4 

Nature  Study 3  3  3 

Mathematics 4  4  4 

English 3  3  3 

Military  DriU :  3  i  3  3 

II.    Courses  for  City  Teachers. 

(d)     TW^O  YEAR  COITRSE. 

First  Year. 

Drawing 2        >  ^        I             ^ 

Wood-work 1  1        |             1 

Forge-work 1  1        i             1 

Mechanical  Technology 1  11 

Algebra  and  Geometry 5  5                    5 

English 3  3                    3 

History 2  2                    2 

Drill 3  3                    3 

Elective,  3  periods  required  :    Physics  2.  Nature  Study  (Plants)  3,  Nature  Study  (Ani- 
mals) 3. 
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Second  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Force- work 

English 

Architecture  and  Descriptive  Geometry 

Architectural  Drawing 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

Drill 


PERIODS  PER  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.      3d  Term. 


Elective,  at  least  2  periods  required:  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  2,  Descriptive  Geometry  2,  Plant  Diseases,  Human  Physiology,  Physi- 
ological Botany  3. 

(1»)     ONE  YEAR  COURSE. 


Drawing  — 
Wood -work  • 


Forge- work— 
Architecture- 


Architectural  Drawing . 
Algebra  and  Geometry-- 
Drill 


Elective:  Physics  2,  Enghsh  (132)  3,  English  (133  and  135)  2,  History  2,  Nature  Study 
(Plants)  3,  Nature  Study  (Animals)  3,  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  2,  Plant  Diseases  3,  Human  Physiology  3,  Physiological  Botany  3, 
Geometr}!  and  Trigonometry  4,  Descripti%'e  Geometry  2. 


DONATIONS. 


The  College  makes  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
following  gifts  during  the  year : 

To  the  Textile  Department. 

Whitin  Machine  Works.  WhitinsviUe.  Mass. — One  set  leno  attach- 
ments for  dobby  loom ;  repairs  for  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

Saco  d  Pettee  Machine  Shops.  Xewton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. — Repairs 
for  spinning  and  roving  frames. 

John  Royle  <k  Son.  Paterson,  y.  J. — Part  value  on  piano  card  cut- 
ting machine. 

Joseph  Battles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Laicrence.  Mass. — One  600-hook 
single-lift  Jacquard  machine. 

Xational  Ring  Traveler  Co..  Providence.  R.  I. — Supply  of  spinning 
and  twisting  travelers. 

Cassella  Color  Company.  Xeic  York. — Samples  dye-stuffs,  books  and 
pattern  cards. 

Farbenfabriken  von  Elherfeld  Company,  Xeic  York. — Samples  dye- 
stuffs,  books  and  pattern  cards. 

Courtesies  Extended  to  Textile  Department. 

Textile  Excelsior,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Textile  Manufacturers"  Journal,  New  York. 

Fiber  and  Fabric,  Boston.  Mass. 

Manufacturers*  Record,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Textile  World.  Boston.  Mass. 

Textile  American,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Manufacturer.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Tradesman.  Chattanooga,  Teun. 

American  Industries,  New  York  City. 

Cotton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dixie.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Cotton  and  Wool  Reporter.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mill  News.  Charlotte.  X.  C. 

Dyers'  Bulletin.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Dyer  and  Calico  Printer.  London.  Eng. 

The  Chemical  Trade  Review  and  Dyers"  Trade  Journal.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Garment  Dyers"  Guide,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


100  DONATIONS. 

Cassella  Color  Company,  New  York  City. 
Pilot  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Caraleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

To  the  Library. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Boner,  Durham,  N.  C. — "Poems,"  by  John  Henry  Boner. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C— "Ascent  of  Man,"  by 
Henry  Drummond. 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. — "The  Fat  of  the  Land,"  by  John  Wil- 
liam Streeter. 

Mr.  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — "Man  Without  a  Country,"  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Capt.  F.  E.  Phelps,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. — "Cochrane  the  Dauntless," 
"Condemned  as  a  Nihilist,"  "In  the  Irish  Brigade,"  and  "On  the 
Irrawaddy,"  by  G.  A.  Henty ;  "Warwick  of  the  Knobs,"  by  John  Uri 
Lloyd. 

Mr.  John  8.  Pierson,  New  York. — "Tom  Keenan,  Locomotive  En- 
gineer." 

Prof.  Benjamin  Sledd,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. — "From  Cliff  and 
Scaur,"  "Watchers  of  the  Hearth,"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Sledd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Peterboro,  N.  H. — "In  Memory  of  Den- 
zel  Hollis  Taylor." 

Mrs.  George  T.  Winston,  Raleigh,  N.  C. — "The  Lightning  Conduc- 
tor," by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

To  the  Registrar's  Office. 
Imperial  Brush  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. — One  office  brush. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATES. 

IS/ame.  Post-office. 

Waltee  Lee  Darden,  B.  E.,  Goldsboro, 

Oliver  Max  Gardner,  B.  S.,  Shelby, 

Jarvis  Benjamin  Harding,  B.  E.,  Greenville, 

William  F.  Kirkpatrick,  B.  E.,  Charlotte, 

Carroll  Lamb  Mann,  B.  S.,  Englehard, 

Gaston  Wilder  Rogers,  B.  E..  Raleigh, 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Leeoy  Franklin  Abernetht, 
Robert  James  Avery, 
Oscar  Luther  Bagley, 
Benjamin  Alexander  Broom, 
Joel  Watkins  Bullock, 
Henry  Brozier  Cartwright, 
William  Miller  Chambers, 
Hilliard  Francis  Creitzberg, 
Walter  Goss  Finch, 
Sterling  Geaydon, 
Fred.  Watson  Hadley, 
Richard  Hugh  Harper, 
Jere  Isaac  Herritage, 
Laban  Miles  Hoffman,  Jr., 
Julian  Meredith  Howard, 
Lloyd  Rainey  Hunt, 
Arthur  Templeton  Kenyon, 
Starr  Neely  Knox, 
James  Hfrritage  Koonce, 
Robert  Charles  Lehman, 
Henry  Marvin  Lilly, 
Lipscombe  Goodwin  Lykes, 
George  Green  Lynch,  Jr., 
Malcolm    Roland   McGirt, 
Walter  Hoge  McIntire, 
Charles  Wigg  Martin, 


Hickory, 

Morganton, 
Bagley, 
Olive  Branch, 
Williamsboro, 
Elizabeth  City, 
Wentworth, 
Jr.,  Winston-Salem, 
Lexington, 
Green\vood,   S.   C. 
Siler  City, 
Patterson, 
Catherine  Lake, 
Dallas, 
Tarboro, 
Lexington, 
Clinton, 
Pineville, 
Richlands, 
Raleigh, 
Rest, 

Tampa,  Fla., 
Wilmington, 
Rowland, 
Wilmington, 
Portsmouth,  Va., 


Course. 
C.  E. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 


Agr. 
Agr. 
Chem. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
E.  E.      ■ 
Chem. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
Tex. 
C.  E. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
Mining. 
E.  E. 
Agr. 
Chem. 
Agr. 
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Xarnc.  Post-office. 

Jawes  Oscab  Mokgax.  Etowah, 

Lindsay  Alexander   Murr.  Wadesboro. 

Garland  Pebrin  Mtatt.  Raleigh, 

John  Alsey  Park.  Raleigh, 

James  Hicks  Peirce.  Warsaw, 

Pleasant  H.  Poindexter.  Jr.,  Donoha, 

Edward  Griffith  Porter.  Goldsboro, 

Robert  Walter   Scott.   Jr..  Melville. 

Jonathan  Rhodes  Smith,  Meri-y  Hill, 

John  Da\tdson  Spinks,  Albemarle, 

John  Houston  Squires.  Lenoir, 

Ervin   Blakeney    Stack.  Monroe. 

Dallis  Miffin  Stanton,  Jb.,  LaGrauge, 

Sylvester  Mubbay  Viele,  Salisbury. 

Walter  Jennings  Walkeb.  Winston. 

Steven  Dockeby  Wall.  Rockingham, 

Waltee  Wellington  Watt,  Charlotte, 

Abchie  Cabbaway  Wilkinson,  Charlotte, 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

DuEANT   Stewart   Aeebnethy. 
George  Gildeboy  Allen. 
Geobge  Page  Asbuby, 
John  Gbange  Ashe. 
James  Claudius  Beavebs, 
Needham  Ebic  Bell, 
Kenneth   Leon   Black. 
William  Francis  Brock, 
William  Andbews  Buys. 
Mark  Hopkins  Chesbbo. 
CoNNOB  Calhoun  Clabdy, 
David  Mackenzie  Clabk, 
John   Washington   Clark, 
James  Duncan  Clarke.  Jr., 
Samuel  Hebbebt  Clarke, 
Wiley  Theodobe  Clay. 
Duncan  Archibald  Cox. 
Alexander  Doane  Cromartie. 
William  Osborne  Crump. 
Benjamin  Ballard  Egerton, 
Weldon  Thompson  Ellis, 


Course. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
Chem. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E.    - 
Agr. 
E.  E.    - 
E.  E.     -- 
M.E. 
Tex. 

c.  E.    :. 


Hickory. 

C.  E. 

Hiddenite. 

Tex. 

Burkmont. 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Morrisville, 

Agr. 

Kinston. 

Chem. 

Mount  Mourne, 

C.  E. 

Farmington, 

C.  E. 

Havelock, 

C.  E. 

Claremont.  Va., 

Agr. 

Conc-ord, 

E.  E.  -- 

Weldon, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Tampa,  Fla., 

Chem. 

Statesville, 

C.E. 

Hickory, 

M.  E. 

Rowland, 

Chem. 

Garland, 

Agr. 

Polkton. 

E.  E.    — 

Ingleside, 

C.E. 

Spencer, 

M.E. 

CATALOGUE  OF  STUDEyTS. 
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Xame. 
Albebt  Edward  Escott. 
Wtt.t.ta  \f  Cablyu:  Ethekidge. 
James  Beckett  Ewaet. 
Shibly  Watson  Foster. 
Arthur  WY>r:s^  Gregory. 
Charles  Walter  Hackett. 
Horace   Lester    Hamilton. 
John  Frederick  Hanselman. 
Clarence  Wilson  Hewlett. 
James  Allen  Higgs.   Jr.. 
Cyrus  Walker  Hodges. 
William  Claude  Huband. 
Claude  Beverly  Huggins. 
Lester  Lafayette   Jordan. 
William  Graham  Knox. 
Mabtin  Pearl  Lipe. 
Joe  Poindexter  Lovill. 
Thompson  Mayo  Lykes. 
Horace   Smith   McLendon. 
Raymond  Maxwell, 
James  Edwin  Moore, 
Lacy  Moore. 

Walter   Booker   Moorman. 
Joseph   Graham   Morrison. 
Jesse  Clarence  Myrick. 
Charles   Franklin   Niven, 
Lola  Alexandeb  Niven, 
Lewis  Milton  Oden. 
Thomas   Jeffebson   Ogburn, 
Clyde  Ester  Parker. 
Arthl'r  Lee  Paschal, 
Carl  Randall  Pepper. 
Samuel  Oscar  Perkins. 
Angelo  Bettlena  Piver. 
William  Crawford  Piver. 
DuRANT  Waite  Robertson, 
Col  MAN  MoRELL  Smith. 
Fkeddle  Jackson  Talton, 
Luther  Russell  Tlllett. 
Richard  Henry  Tillman, 
William  Sidney  Tomlinson, 
Reid  Tull, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Charlotte. 

Tex. 

Manteo. 

Agr. 

Hendersonville. 

E.  E.    - 

Nance, 

Agr. 

Halifcix, 

Chem. 

North  Wilkesboro, 

C.  E. 

Biltmore. 

E.  E.    - 

Munson, 

M.  E. 

Wilson, 

E.  E.     - 

Raleigh. 

C.  E. 

LaGrange, 

M.  E. 

Winston, 

M.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

Chem. 

Mint  Hill, 

Agr. 

Pine  Ridge, 

C.E. 

Tampa,   Fla.. 

C.E. 

Ausonville, 

Agr. 

Resaca, 

C.E. 

Williamston, 

C.E. 

Graham. 

E.E.     " 

Asheville, 

E.  E. 

Mariposa, 

Agr. 

Littleton, 

E.  E. 

Morven, 

Agr. 

Cairo, 

Agr. 

Hunter's  Bridge, 

Agr. 

West  Lafayette,  0., 

M.E. 

Raleigh. 

Chem. 

^'aughan, 

Agr. 

Southport. 

C.E. 

Muttenz. 

Chem. 

Wilson, 

C.E. 

Wilson, 

Chem. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Tex. 

Crystal  Hill,  Va. 

M.E. 

Pikeville, 

Agr. 

Carolla, 

C.E. 

Deep  Creek, 

E.  E.     - 

Goldsboro, 

C.E. 

Kinston, 

C.E. 
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Name. 
Jackson  Corpening  Tuttle, 
Robert  Peel  Uzzell, 
Peteb  Valaeb,  Jr., 
Lillian  Lee  Vaughan, 
Charles  Manly  Walton, 
John  Harleigh   Wh^liams, 
Arthur  J.  Wilson, 
Harlan  Ralph  Wilson, 
Lewis  Ta\'lor  Winston, 


Herbert  Scandlin  Battie, 
Joe  Pittman  Bivens, 
Allan  Harralson  Borden. 
James  Pittman  Brooks, 
Carney  John  Bryan, 
Richard  Burackeb, 
Lindsay  Ferguson  Carleton, 
Oscar  Benjamin  Carpenter, 
Robert  Hill  Carter, 
Weldon  Thomas  Davis, 
Claud  Council  Dawson, 
Jacob  Tatum  Eaton, 
Seba  Eldridge, 
Benjamin  Bryan  Everett, 
John  Lindsay  Ferguson, 
Elias  VanBuren  Fowler, 
Clement  Leinster  Garner, 
Roy  Joseph  Gill, 
Robert  Strickleb  Graves, 
John  Clarence  Grimes, 
Gro%'es  Cleveland  Hardesty, 
George  Rom  Hardesty, 
Philip  William  Hardie, 
John  Gabriel  Hardison, 
Gordon  Harris. 
Jokton  Lafayette   Hemphill, 
James  Hoover  Henley, 
Lawrence  James   Herring, 
Guy  Francis  Hinshaw, 
William  Norman  Holt, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Lenoir, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

Agr. 

Winston, 

Chem. 

Franklin,  Va., 

M.  E. 

Morganton, 

C.  E. 

Rialto, 

Tex. 

Knoxville,  111., 

Chem. 

Knoxville,   HI., 

Chem. 

West  Raleigh, 

Agr. 

RE  CLASS. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Goodman, 

C.  E. 

New  Orleans,  La., 

M.  E. 

Grifton, 

Agr. 

Washington, 

E.  E. 

Shenandoah,  Va., 

E.  E. 

Boomer, 

E.  E. 

Stanley, 

C.E. 

Blackstone, 

E.  E. 

Areola, 

Agr. 

Grifton, 

Tex. 

Farmington, 

Agr. 

Dunn, 

C.E. 

Palmyra, 

Agr. 

Kendal, 

E.  E. 

Glenville, 

E.  E. 

Beaufort, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Syria,   Va., 

E.  E. 

Lexington, 

M.  E. 

Morehead  City, 

Agr. 

Wakefield, 

E.  E. 

Brown    Summit, 

C.E. 

Thurman, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Morganton, 

E.E. 

Sanford, 

Agr. 

Clinton, 

Agr. 

Winston-Salem, 

C.E. 

Smithfield, 

Tex. 

CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 
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A"  owe. 

Albebt  Cabl  Jones, 
Lawrence  O'Toole  Jones, 
RtJFus  Henby  Jones,  Jb., 
TTiLLiAii  Whitmobe  Jones, 
Lafayette   Fbank  Koonce, 
Chables  Edwaed  Latta. 
Louis  Edgae  Lougee, 
James  Bubton  Lyle. 
James  Borden  Lynch, 
Henry  Kbeigeb  McConnell, 
Oscar  Franklin  McNaiby, 
EiGENE  Franklin  Meador. 
Bennett  Taylob  JIial. 
Frank  Curtis  Michael. 

OscAB  Durham  Middleton, 

Frank  Thomas  Miller. 

John  Maple  Mills 

Roy  Heebert  Mitchell, 

Henby  Starbuck  Montague. 

John  Lightfoot  Morson. 

Charles   Cullen   Osborne, 

James  Elwood  Oveeton, 

Thomas  Feank  Paekeb. 

Feed.  Maynabd  Parks, 

Edward  Newton  Pegram, 

Guy  Pinner. 

Winslow  Gerald  Pitman. 

James   Kemp  Plummer. 

Thomas    Wilson    Saddler. 

Leon  Jacob  Schwab. 

John  Oscab  Shufoed. 

James  Lawbence  Smith,  Jb.. 

Leon  Martin  Smith. 

Ralph  Hunter  Smith, 

Jesse  Page  Spoon. 

Clifton  Earle  Stancill. 

William  Cbawfobd  Staples. 

Vance  Sykes, 
Claude  Stbatton  Tate. 
William  Beooks  Teuitt. 
John  Ed.  Tuelington, 
Ebnest  Moneoe  Watkins, 


Post-offlce. 

Course. 

Trinity, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Asheyille, 

Chem. 

Franlilin, 

E.  E. 

Richlands, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Franklin, 

E.  E. 

Wilmington, 

C.  E. 

Rabbit  Hash.  Ky., 

Chem. 

Greensboro, 

C.  E. 

Reidsville, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Gibsonville, 

M.  B. 

Warsaw, 

Chem 

Rural   Hall, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Rolesville, 

C.E. 

Winston-Salem. 

Chem. 

Raleigh. 

C.  E. 

Lawndale, 

M.E. 

Ahoskie, 

Agr. 

Hillsboro, 

Agr. 

Morganton. 

M.E. 

Gastonia, 

C.  E. 

Elizabeth   City. 

C.  E. 

Lumberton, 

M.E. 

Middleburg, 

M.E. 

Sandifer, 

C.E. 

Goldsboro, 

C.  E. 

Gastonia, 

E.  E. 

Linden, 

C.E. 

Goldsboro. 

C.E. 

New  Bern, 

M.E. 

Oakdale, 

Agr. 

Hill, 

E.  E. 

Reidsville, 

E.  E. 

Rock  Spring, 

C.E. 

Littleton, 

M.E. 

Greensboro, 

M.E. 

Clinton, 

Agr. 

Anderson,   S.  C, 

M.E. 
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Xame. 
LixDSAY  Mabade  TVeavee. 
JoHx  Jacksox  Wells. 
David  Lyxdox  White. 
Cecil  Bekxabd  Whitehuest. 
Edgab  Adolph  Wohlford, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Lexin^on, 

M.  E. 

Elm   City, 

C.E. 

Trinity, 

Agr. 

Beaufort, 

E.  E. 

Wiuston-Salem, 

Cheiu. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Albert  Edwin  Abernethy. 
David  Xeill  Allsbrook, 
WiLOAM  Pabtee  Ashcbaft. 
Fra>"k  Oscar  Baldwin. 
George  Francis  Bason.  Jr.. 
Hubert  Beddoes, 
William  Lamar  Black, 
Leonard  Anderson  Blackburn, 
Joseph  Agin  Boone.  Jr.. 
Asa  Gray  Boynton. 
Howard  Miller  Brooks, 
Nathan  Cohn   Brooks, 
Neville  Turner  Brown, 
William   Bryant  Burgess. 
Gregg  Holt  Caldwell. 
Robert  Caldeb  Cant  well. 
Jake   Quickel   Carpenter. 
Herbert  Fuller  Carroll. 
Ralph   Rolen   Clinard. 
Louis  Hill  Couch. 
Alfred  Scales  Dalton. 
Clyde  Waterson  Deal, 
Blaine  Clingman  Dellingeb. 
Edwin  Sexton  Dewar. 
Edwin  Mial  Dewey, 
Louis  C.  Drake. 
George  Thomas  Dunlap.  Jr.. 
Tyleb  Bennett  Dunlap. 
Alvin  Deans  Dupree. 
Raymond  Rowe  Eagle. 
MiNNic  Luther  Eargle. 
Willie  Marion  Edwards, 
William   Henby  Eskbidge. 
Isaac  Hekbekt  Fabmeb. 


Hickory, 

Agr. 

Scotland   Neck, 

C.E. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

Chem, 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Mt.  Mourne, 

M.  E. 

Winston, 

E.E. 

Lumberton, 

Agr. 

Biltmore, 

C.E. 

Laurinburg, 

C.E. 

New   Bern, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

M.E. 

Rocky  Mount, 

E.E. 

Davidson, 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

C.E. 

Thermal    City, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

Tex. 

AVinston-Salem, 

M.  E. 

Southern    Pines, 

E.  E. 

Winston. 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Shelby. 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

M.  E. 

McAdensville, 

Chem, 

Norwood. 

E.  E. 

Cedar  Hill, 

E.  E. 

Greenville, 

C.E. 

Statesville, 

M.  E. 

Leesville, 

Agr. 

Mars  Hill, 

Agr. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Wilson, 

E.  E. 
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Xame. 
Benjamin  Teoy  Febguson, 
Wabben  Goss  Febguson, 
Junius  Talmage  Gabdneb, 
Wplliam  Fenneb  Gaylobd. 
Seth  Mann  Gibes. 
Fbank  Duncan  Gibson. 
Lovic  RoDGERS  Gilbert, 
Moses  Henry  Gold, 
John  Milleb  Goodman. 
John  David  Gbady, 
Andbew  Heabtsfield  Gbeen. 
Edwabd  William   Gbegoby. 
Cecil  Linwood  Gbiffin, 
William    Thomas   Grimes. 
Thomas  Delaware  Gbimshawe. 
DoBSEY  Yates  Hagan. 
Henby   Hankins   Hall, 
Frank  Harper, 
Henby  William  Habrington. 
Thomas  Habbis, 
Allen  Abmfield  Heath. 
Fbank  Lee  Heath. 
William   Sillers  Hubbard, 
Milton  Walker  Hunter, 
Thomas    Clinton    Ingram, 

COBYDON    SPENCEB    JONES, 

John  McLaltjin  Jones, 
Hebbebt  William  Kueffneb. 
Claude  Milton  Lambe, 
Hugh  Burton  Lance, 
Benjamin  Bussey  Lattimore, 
David  Lindsay. 
Will  Thomas  Lipscombe. 
George  Lafayette  Lyerly. 
William  Gaeland  McBbayer. 
Edwabd  Oscab  McGowan. 
Joseph  Edmund  Majob, 
Clarence  Talmage  Mabsh, 
John  Sanfobd  Mason. 
Lewis  Larkins  Merritt, 
David  John  Middleton, 
Ralph  H.  Mobbisoit, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Kimbolton, 

Agr. 

Southern  Pines, 

M.  E. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Gaylord. 

Agr. 

INIiddleton, 

C.E. 

Gibson, 

Agr. 

Potecasi, 

Tex. 

Beaufort, 

C.E. 

Winston-Salem, 

C.B. 

Albertson, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Elizabeth  City, 

M.  E. 

Manteo, 

M.  E. 

Lexington, 

Agr. 

Montvale, 

C.E. 

Greensboro, 

M.E. 

Wilmington, 

M.  E. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

Min. 

Diggs, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Monroe, 

M.E. 

Waxhaw, 

M.E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va., 

C.E, 

Oxford, 

E.  E. 

Mt.   Gilead, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Durham, 

E.  E. 

Durham, 

E.  E. 

Durham, 

C.E. 

Hot  Springs, 

M.E. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Stoneville, 

M.E. 

Greenville, 

C.E. 

Hickory, 

M.E. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Elm  City, 

Agr. 

Anderson,    S.    C, 

M.  E. 

Aulander, 

C.E. 

Raleigh. 

Chem. 

Williamston, 

M.E. 

Warsaw, 

Agr. 

Pioneer  Mills, 

M.E. 
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Xarne. 

ROBEBT    LinXGSTOJfE    MUBPHY. 

GxTT  Powers  Mubbay. 
David  Whabey  Newell. 
James  Caleb  Pabkee. 
JoHjf   Shaw  Pescud. 
Pace  Nathaniel  Pitte:^gee. 
BEXJAMi:?f  Fra^'klln-  Pittmax. 
Lawbexce   Lyox   Pittma>-. 
Lotas  JUIUEN  Poissoi^. 
Robebt  Edward  Stuabt  Pope. 
Habby  Alexandeb  Powell. 
James  Alexaxdeb  Powell. 
Thomas  Mlltox  Poyxeb. 
•  William   Thomas   Pbice. 
Philip  Balextln'e  Raxd. 
Geobge   Babbeb   Riddle. 
Henby  Spbaglt;  Sllveb, 
Willxam  Dudley  Simpsox, 
Fbaxk  Evrxs  Skixxeb. 
Edgab  English  Smith. 
Hexby  Lewis   Smith, 
Haeeis   Ingram    Stanback. 
Chables   Edward   Stewart. 
Albert  Benjamin  Suttle,  Jb., 
William  Thaddets  Temple. 
James  Bruce  Thompson, 
William  Nollie  Tellett, 
Willis   Moore  Trotteb. 
Paul  Yalaer, 
Charles  Albebt  Walker, 
John  Piper  Wattebs. 
Guy  Wells, 

RoYALL  Edward  White, 
Sydney  Russell  White, 
Orland  Waitt  Whitley, 
Samuel   Hamilton  Wiley. 
Feank  Gbaham   Williams. 
John  C.  Williams. 
Oscar  Dey  Williams, 
Thomas  Dickson  Williams. 
Frank  Wilson, 
John  Kelso  Wilson.  Jr., 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Morganton, 

E.  E.    - 

Wallace, 

Agr. 

Newell, 

E.  E, 

Elizabeth  City, 

E,  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E 

Tarboro, 

E.  E. 

Whitakers, 

E.  E. 

Wilmington, 

Min, 

Durham, 

E.  E. 

Fairbluff, 

Tex, 

Raleigh, 

E,  E, 

Poplar  Branch, 

M,  E. 

New   Bern, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Morganton, 

E.  E, 

Raleigh, 

C,  E. 

Greenville. 

C.  E. 

Greensboro, 

C.  E. 

Dunn, 

M.  E. 

Mt.  Gilead, 

E.  E. 

Claremont,    Va., 

E.  E. 

Shelby, 

C.  E. 

Sanford, 

M,  E, 

Goldsboro, 

M.  E, 

Carola, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

Winston, 

M.  E. 

Greensboro. 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E.     ' 

Shelby. 

C.E, 

Aulander, 

C.  E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

C.E. 

Wakefield, 

M.  E. 

Sali-sbury, 

Min. 

Inez. 

Agr. 

Linden, 

C.E. 

Edentoa, 

E.  E.  - 

Matthews, 

E.  E.  - 

Greenville, 

C.E. 

Baltimore,    Md,, 

C.E.    , 
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Name.  Post-office. 

Robert  Job  Wyatt,  Raleigh, 

WooDFiN  Bradsher  Yarboeough,  Locust  Hill, 

John  Franklin  Ziglee,  Winston-Salem, 

SHORT  COURSE  STUDENTS. 

Second  Year. 

Kerr  Miller  Clement, 
Paul  Herschel  Ferguson. 
Urban  Banious  Fisher, 
Macon  Wayne   Foscue, 
Jeptha  Nelson  Gibson, 
Malgrin  Flay  Hamrick, 
William  Preston  Haerell, 
Theodore  Thompson  Hester, 
Johnson  Olive  Kelly, 
Vernon  Liles  Knotts, 
Walter  Lafayette  Mason, 
Marshall  Paulus  Massie, 
David  Robert  Nelms, 
Waverly  Boyd  Newsome, 
Clem  Numa  Somers, 
Jesse  Coletraine  Stansel, 
Hebschell  Lindsay  Swann, 
Roscoe  Robinson  Weaver, 


Course. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 


Farmiugton, 

Agv. 

Wliittier, 

Agr. 

Lake  Comfort, 

Agr. 

Trenton, 

M.  A. 

Gibson, 

Agr. 

Caroleen, 

M.A. 

Sunbury, 

Agr. 

Roxboro, 

Agr. 

Apex, 

Agr. 

Wadesboro, 

M.A. 

Stanley, 

M.A. 

Bryant,    Va., 

M.A. 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Aulander, 

M.A. 

Elon  College, 

Agr. 

Allenton, 

Agr. 

Cool    Spring, 

Agr. 

Nonah, 

M.A. 

SHORT  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Webster  Speuill  Alexander,  Columbia, 

William  Anderson  Allen,  Kinston, 

LOYD  Lacy  Allison,  Concord, 

William  Ratliffe  Anderson,  Reidsville, 

Moses  Holmes  Arendell,  Raleigh, 

Wesley  Mabvin  Bagby,  Je.,  High  Point, 

Wm.  Heebeet  Doughty  Banck,  Wilmington, 

John  Cartwright  Bell,  Windsor, 

David  Neval  Bennett,  Norwood, 

John  Lee  Miller  Best,  Goldsboro, 

Charlie  Gay  Carter.  Dillingham, 

James  Washlngton  Carter,  Morganton, 

Kenneth  William  Carter,  Barnardsville, 


M.A. 
M.A. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

Agr. 
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Xame. 
ROGEB  Festts  Collixs. 
Joseph  Fletcher  Colsox. 
Daxiel  William  Cox, 
Eugexe  Comer  Deax. 
JoHX  Jackson  Edmcxosox.  Jr.. 
Columbus  Poltcarp  Efird. 
MoRTox  Sheets  Erwix. 
Berry  Flowe. 
Percy  Leigh  Gaixey. 
Zed  Griffith. 
William  Roy  Hamptox, 
George  Washixgtox  Harrixgtox. 
William  Turxer  Hedgecock. 
William  Booker  Humphries. 
Charles  Frederick  Hutaff. 
Edgar  Wixfield  Iseley. 
Fraxcis  Potts  Jettox, 
Marcus  Lee  Killebrew. 
William  Robert  Kimball. 
Warrex  Wheeler  Lixdsay. 
Zeb  Vaxce  Lixker. 
Leox  Leslie  McClees, 
Albert  Johxsox  McCrackex. 
Waldo  F.  McCrackex. 
Siox  Harrixgtox  McLeod, 
Alstox  Norwood  McMillax. 
Johx  Bybox  Martix. 
Clyde  Littelle  May. 
Gro\-er  Thomas  Mayo. 
Arthur  Lons  Midgett. 
Johx  Harry  Kixg  Morgax, 
Van  Ballard  Xicholsox. 
Joseph  Stark  Norm  ax, 
Thomas  Horxeb  Olive, 
Will  Howard  Oliver, 
Maxey  Dextox  Pass. 
Pall  Michaux  Pearsox. 
Isham  Rolaxd  Peirce. 
Johx  Alexaxder  Porter.  Jr.. 
Hillary  Doudy  Potter. 
Johx  Moer  Price. 
James  Sterlixg  Price. 


Po-9t-oifice. 

Course. 

Holly  Springs. 

M.A. 

Xoi"wood, 

Agr. 

Rowland, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.A. 

Raleigh, 

M.A. 

Albemarle, 

Tex. 

Morganton, 

M.A. 

Hickory, 

M.A. 

Sherwood, 

Agr. 

Thomasville, 

M.A. 

Plymouth. 

M.  A. 

High   Point. 

M.A. 

Kernersville, 

M.A. 

Bethel   Hill. 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

M.A. 

McLeansville, 

Agr. 

Davidson, 

M.A. 

Rocky  Mount, 

M.A. 

Hargrove, 

M.A. 

Beaufort, 

M.A. 

Concord, 

Tex. 

Oriental, 

M.A. 

Clyde, 

Agr. 

Clyde. 

M.A. 

Broadway, 

M.A. 

Lumberton, 

Agr. 

Mooresboro, 

Agr. 

Burlington. 

M.A. 

Washington, 

M.A. 

Skyco. 

M.A. 

Salisbury, 

M.A. 

Greensboro. 

M.A. 

Plymouth, 

M.A. 

Apex, 

M.  A. 

Page's  Mills, 

Agr. 

Mocksville, 

Agr. 

Morganton, 

M.A. 

Warsaw, 

M.A. 

Biltmore. 

M.A. 

Vandemere, 

Agr. 

Leaksville, 

M.A. 

Raleigh, 

M.A. 
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Xaine. 
Jesse  Lindsay  Peimbose. 
Lekoy  Eli  Robbiks. 
Habky  Roland, 
Malcolm  LeMay  Sandebs. 
RrssELL  Lee  Satterthwaite. 
John  William  Shelbubn, 
TrRNEB  Rankin  Sileb, 
Robebt  Lucius  Smith, 
Samuel  Hampton  Smith, 
Basil  Skinneb  Snowden, 
Cecil  Ernest  Spruill. 
Alfred  Milton  Staley, 
James  Thomas  Stallings, 
Hugh  Stuabt  Steele, 
Duncan  Stewabt. 
Claud  Luther  Thigpen, 
Roland  David  Thigpen, 
Jebry  Pelletieb  Thomas, 
John  Dick  Thomason, 
James  Fenton  Towe. 
Willie  James  Ward, 
Cabey  Moye  Warren, 
WaLTEB  CAL\^N  Wabben, 
John  Allison  Watson, 
Robebt  Marshall  Whitley, 
Clabence  Andrews  Whitlock. 
Louis  Glenn  Winstead, 
James  Dodds  Womack, 
John  Habrell  Woody, 


Post-office. 
Raleigh, 
Wilbanks, 
Burnsville, 
Smithfield, 
Plymouth, 
Greenville, 
Franklin, 
Asheville, 
High  Shoals, 
Snowden, 
Creswell, 
Staley, 
Tarboro, 
Yadkin   Valley, 
Maxton, 
Greenville, 
Speed, 
Beaufort, 
Hickory, 
Chapanoke, 
Plymouth, 
Greenville, 
Gordonton, 
Wilson, 
Charlotte, 
Rockingham, 
Elm   City, 
Reidsville, 
Asheville, 


Irregular  Students. 


William  Waltebs  Baker, 
Andeew  Nelson  Bowen, 
Elijah  Dabling, 
James  Stoney  Drake, 
Wilbur  Blondelle  Foscue, 
George  Parish  Hamilton, 
Troy  Isaiah  Herring, 
Richard  Rowan  Holt, 
Samuel  Nelson  Lattimobe, 
William  Laubence  Laval, 


Wakefield, 

Newberry,  S.  C. 

New   Bern, 

McAdeusville, 

Pollocksville, 

Charlotte, 

Herring, 

Smithfield, 

Shelby, 

Greenville,  S.  C, 


Course. 
M.  A. 
Agr. 
M.  A. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
Agr. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
Agi". 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
Agr. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


C.  E. 
Tex. 
M.  E. 
Tex. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
Tex. 
Tex. 
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AiBEBT  POWEBS  McMlLLAN, 

Hebbebt  Weight  Moebisette. 
Herbebt  Henby  Moses, 
lEA  Bboadcs  MrxLis, 
Will  Lacy  Pbice, 
EuGE>-E  Thomas  Robesox, 
James  Cliftoa'  Sawyeb. 
He^-by  Spoxg, 
Herbert  Nathaniel  Steed. 
ROXAXD  Boxae  Wilso>*. 


Post-office. 

Course 

Fayetteville, 

C.  E. 

Shiloh. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Wingate, 

C.E. 

Ashpole, 

Agr. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Elizabeth  City. 

C.E. 

Concord, 

Tex. 

Steeds, 

Tex. 

Greensboro, 

Tex. 

WINTER  COURSE  STUDENTS. 


James  Alexandeb  Bai>-. 
Daniel  L.  Beeey. 
Beooks  Brxi.EB  Blakexey. 
Chaeles  MAB^ax  Boyd, 
Gb.\ham  Geeen  Bbantly, 
Cableton  Henry  Hollingswobth. 
Matthew  Cadmus  Council, 
James  Alfoed  Daughtbidge. 
Hugh  Glenn  Febguson. 
Vebnon  Gallamobe, 
Feank  Geiffith. 
Joseph  Ingeam, 
AuBELius  Gaston  Jones, 
John  Maecus  Kestee. 
John  Fbankxin  Klein. 
RoBEBT  Cablisle  Milleb, 
Richabd  Heney  Moobe,  Jr.. 
John  Feed.  Ogbuen. 
Charles  Spuegeon  Osbobne. 
Elpena  Council  Parker. 
Richard  H.  Prindle. 
Taylor  Wilson  Ridout. 
Robert  Alonzo  Rowe. 
James  Calntn  Spencer, 
Odie  Clinton  Stuart, 
William  Resdon  Tingle. 
Jesse  Hollowell  Whitley. 
John  Smith  Wood, 
Robert  Cleixan  Young, 


Fayetteville. 

Dairying. 

Swan  Quarter, 

Dairying. 

Monroe, 

Dairying. 

Gastonia, 

Dairj'ing. 

Spring  Hope, 

Dairying. 

\^'arsaw, 

Dairying. 

Apex. 

Dairying. 

Nashville, 

Dairying. 

Whittier, 

Dairying. 

Brevard, 

Dairying. 

Monroe, 

Dairj'ing. 

Malee. 

Dairying. 

SmithSeld, 

Dairying. 

Crocker, 

Dairying. 

Wilmington, 

Dairying. 

Laurel  Springs. 

Dairying. 

Battleboro, 

Dairying. 

Joilet, 

Dairying. 

Brevard, 

Dairying. 

Menola. 

Dairying. 

Bon   Air,   Va.. 

Dairying. 

Axtell. 

Dairying. 

Con  over, 

Dairying. 

Boonville, 

Dairying. 

Snow  Camp, 

Dairying. 

Arapahoe, 

Dairying. 

Smithfield, 

Dairying. 

Liberty, 

Dairying. 

Greensboro, 

Dairying. 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEIVIENT. 

May  25,  1904. 


BACHELORS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

William  Waltee  Fixley,  James  Clabence  Temple, 

William   Kerb,  Albert  Clinton  Whakton,  Jb. 

BACHELORS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

In  Civil  Engineering. 

Eugene  Cleveland  Bagwell,  William  Field  Mobson. 

Ernest  Ebwin  Lincoln.  Leon  Andrews   Neal, 

Joseph  Kendall  Waitt. 

In  Electrical  Engineering. 

Haywood  Lewis  Aldebman,  Joseph  Pebbin  Gullet,  Jb., 

William   Alexandee   Babrett,       William   Franklin   Kibkpatrics, 

TlilOTHY    ELDBIDGE,  JOSEPH  ALFRED  MiLLEB, 

James  William  Farbioe.  Willlam  Joel  Patton. 

Frederick  Colwell  Phelps. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Nelson  Adams,  George  Heebebt  Hodges, 

Sydney  Woodwabd  Asbury.  Branton  Faison   Huggins, 

Edward  Pab  Bailet,  John  Fairly  McIntybe, 

James  Claudius  Babbee,  William  Walteb  Rankin,  Jb., 

William  Walton  Babbee,  Eisden  Pattebson  Reece, 

Paul   Stibewalt  Grierson.  William   Richardson,   Jb., 
Marion  Emerson  Weeks. 

In  Textile  Industry. 

George  Washington  Foushee,       Jesse  McRae  Howard, 
Jabvis  Benjamin  Habding,  Hill  McIvee  Hunteb, 

James  McKimmon. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 
In  Industrial  Chemistry. 
Edgar  William  Gaitheb. 
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FIFTEEXTH  AXXUAL  COMMEXCEMENT. 


MASTER  OF  AGRICULTUEE. 


Juxius  Sidney  Cates. 


HONORS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


J.    B.    H.\BDI>"G. 

E.  E.  LixcoLX. 


R.  P.  Eeece. 
J.  C.  Temple. 


HONORS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  1903-4. 
Senior  Class. 


J  W.  Farriok. 
J.  B.  Habdixg. 
G.  H.  Hodges, 


O.  L.  Baglet, 
L.  V.  Edwards. 
C.  W.  MARxrN-. 


J.  C.  Temple. 


Junior  Class. 


William  Kerr. 
E.  E.  Lixcolx, 
R.  P.  Reece. 


L.  A.  MuRB, 
C.  A.  Seifebt. 
.J.  Rhodes  Smith. 


Sophomore  Class. 

H.  L.  Hamiltox.  J.  p.  Lovill, 

L.  L.  Vaughax. 

Freshman  Class. 
W.  B.  Truitt. 

Short  Conrse  Class. 

Y.  L.  KXOTTS,  W.  L.  Masox. 

W.  O.  McKeowx. 

Irregular  Class. 
L.  F.  KooxcE. 

HONORS  FOR  PTTNCTTJALITY. 


P.  S.  Griersox.  "04. 
S.  N.  Kxos.  '05. 
S.  W.  Foster.  'OG. 
C.  M.  Smith.  "00. 
L.  F.  Cabletox.  '07. 


E.  F.  Meador.  "07. 

C.  B.  WHITEHrRST.   '07. 
V.  L.  KXOTTS.  "OS. 
C.  X.   SOMERS.  'OS. 

G.  C.  Taylor.  'OS. 
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CLASS  OF  1893. 

Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Robert  Wilson  Allen,  B.  E.,     Sanfoid,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Graded  School. 

Samuel  Erson  Asbuby,  B.  S.,     College  Station,  Texas. 

M.  S.  18%.    1st  Assistant  State  Chemist. 

Henry  Emil  Bonitz.  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Architect. 

Frank  Fuller  Floyd,  B.  E.,     Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Salesman  Jellico  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Charles  Duffy  Fbancks.  B.  E.,     Richlands,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Merchant. 

Edward  Moore  Gibbon,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer,  The  Engineering  Company  of  America. 

George  Pender  Gray,  B.  S.,     Memphis,  Teuu. 

Farm  Manager. 

Charles  Bolling  Holladay.  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  Del. 

Treasury  Department  The  Dupont  Co. 

William  McNeill  Lytch.  B.  E.,     Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mill. 

James  William  McKoy,  B.  E.,     Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Merchant. 

'\\'alter  Jerome  Mathews,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Electrician  and  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Eastern  N.  C.  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Frank  Theophilus  Meacham,         B.  S.,     Statesville,  N.  C. 
M.  S.  1894.    Superintendent  State  Test  Farm. 

Carl  DeWitt  Sellars.  B.  E.,     Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Book-keeper  for  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Co. 

Charles  Edgar  Seymour,*  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Buxton  Williams  Thoene,  B.  E.,     Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Cashier  Peoples  Bank. 

William  Harrison  Turner,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Manager  and  Treasurer  Twin-City  Wood  Co. 
*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Dcyree.  Addresi 

Chables  Btjbgess  Williams,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  S.  1896.    Assistant  Chemist  State  Agricultural  Department. 

Louis  Thomas  Yabbrough,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Nig-ht  Clerk  Raleigh  Post-office. 

Samuel  Mabvin  You>'g,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Of  S.  M.  &  W.  J.  Young. 


CLASS  OF  1894. 
Charles  Edward  Corpekixg,  B.  E.,     Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Dealer  in  Lumber  and  Real  Estate. 

David  Cox,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Hertford,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engrineer,  Cox  &  Land. 

Robert  Donnell  Patterson,  Jr.,     B.  S.,    Chase  City,  Va. 

M.  S.  1898.    Cashier  The  First  State  Bank. 

Charles  Pearson,  B.  E.,     New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Chief  Assistant  Engineer,  Howland  Improvement  Co. 

Zebbie  George  Rogers,  B.  E.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

CivO  Engineer  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

John  Hyeb  Saunders,  B.  E.,     Pinner's  Point,  Va. 

Locomotive  Engineer  A.  C.  L.  Ry. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Walton,         B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Farm  Superintendent,  N.  C.  Experiment  Station. 

John  McCamy  Wilson,  B.  E.,    Inman,  S.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Master  Mechanic  Inman  Cotton  Mill. 


CLASS  OF  1895. 
Thomas  Martin  Ashe.*  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Architect — Pearson  &  Ashe. 

James  Adrian  Bizzell,  B.  S.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  1900.    Ph.  D.  Cornell  University.    Chemist  Cornell  University  Expt.  Station. 

John  Isham  Blount,  B.  E.,     Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  E.  1897.    M.  E.  Cornell  University.    Manager  Birmingham  Equipment  Co. 

James  Washington  Bbawley,        B.  S.,     Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Merchant  and  Farmer. 

Walter  Austin  Bullock,  B.  S.,     Amsterdam,  Ga. 

Superintendent  Tobacco  Farm. 
*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

David  Clabk,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

M.  E.  Cor.  Univ.    M.  E.  18%.    C.  E.  1897.    President  Clark  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  President  Eugenia  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jonesboro,  N.  C. 

George  "Washington  Corbett,  Jr.,    B.  E.,     Currie,  N.  C. 

Of  Firm  of  G.  W.  Corbett  &  Bro..  Lumbermen. 

Edwin  Speight  Darden,  B.  S.,     Wilson,  N.  C. 

Book-keeper,  Clark  Bros.  &  Bass,  Tobacconists. 

William  Kearney  Davis,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Marion,  S.  C. 

Superintendent  Cotton  Mills. 

Joseph  Charles  Dey,  B.  S.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Produce  Broker. 

Lee  Borden  Ennett,  B.  S.,     Cedar  Point,  N.  C. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Isaac  Heney  Foust,  B.  E.,     Littleton.  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Charles  Willis  Gold,  B.  S.,     Wilson,  N.  C. 

Vice-President  Peacock  &  Gold  Co.,  Insurance. 

William  Henry  Harriss,  B.  E.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.  E.  1896.    Representing  Richard  A.  Blythe,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Christopher  Miller  Hughes,         B.  E.,    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

B.  S.  1899.    Cashier  Bank  of  Fayetteville. 

Malcolm  Beall  Hunter,  B    E.,     Cambridge,  Penn. 

Philadelphia  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Samuel  Christopher  McKeown,    B.  E.,     Sumter,  S.  C. 

Draftsman,  The  Sumter  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mann  Cabe  Patterson,  B.  E.,     Durham,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Abram  Hinman  Prince,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Soil  Survey. 

Charles  Mabcellus  Pritchett,      M.  E.,     Honea  Path,  S.  C. 

C.  E.  1896.     Engineer  Belton  Power  Co. 

Victor  Vashti  Privott,  B.  E.,     Lexington,  N.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Machinist  Nokomis  Cotton  Mill. 

Howard  Wiswall,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Engineer  United  States  Engineer  Department. 

Charles  Garrett  Yarbrough,  B.  E.,     Chicago,  HI. 

Foreman  Testing  Department  Western  Electric  Co. 
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CLASS  OF  1896. 

yame.  Degree.  AMress. 

Da>-iel  Allen,  B.  S..     Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman. 

Geobge  Stboxach  Fbaps.  B.  S.,     College  Station,  Texas. 

Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Associate  Chemist  Texas  Experiment  Station. 

Maeio??^  Jacksox  Gree>-.  B   S.,     Morganton.  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Instructor  North  Carolina  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

JoHX  HowABD,  B.  S.,     Middlesboro.  Ky. 

CivU  and  Mining  Engineer. 

William  Colbebt  .Jacksox.  B.  S.,     Ayden.  X.  C. 

General  Merchant. 

ROBEBT  Gbaham  Mewborxe.  B.  S.,     Louisville,  Ky. 

Chemist  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 

Levi  RoMULrs  Whitted.  B.  S.,     Anniston.  Ala. 

C.  E.  1S9T.    Supt.  Constr.  U.  S.  Treasiiry  Department. 

Hexby  Lloyd  Willia_us.  B.  S..     Cofield.  N.  C. 

Mill  Superintendent  Cofield  Manufacturing  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1897. 
Joseph  Samvel  Bltfaloe.  E.  S..     Garner.  N.  C. 

M.  D.    Physician. 

JOHx  WILLL4.M  Cabeoll.  B    S.,     Wallace.  N.  C. 

M.  D.  University  of  Maryland  1903.    Physician. 

Chables  Edwaed  Clabk.  B.  S.,     Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Truck  Farmer. 
Wm.  ALEXAJfDEB  Gbaham  Clabk.     B.  S..      .Jonesboro.  X.  C. 

M.  E.  Cornell  Univ.    Treasurer  Eugenia  Mfg.  Co.  and  Clark  Mfg.?Co. 

Nicholas  Lens  Gibbo>-.  B.  S..     Biddeford.  Me. 

Mm  Engineer  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Works. 

CEBrBx  DoDD  Harbis.  B.  S.,     Raleigh.  N.  C. 

A  M.  Cornell  Univ.    Asst.  Chemist  and  Microscopist  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

.jEBE  EusTis  HiGHSMiTH.  B.  S..     Parkersburg.  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
Clyde  Bex>-ett  Kexdall.  B.  S.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

Field  Assistant  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Sydney  Gustavts  Kex>"edy.  B.  S..     Xewark,  X.  J. 

With  J.  S.  Mnndy  Engine  Works. 
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yame.  Degree.  Address. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Kxight.  B.  S..     Dewey,  Fla. 

Firm  of  Pitt  &  Knight,  Naval  Stores  and  Cattle. 

^ALTEB  JoxES  McLexdox.  Jb..        B.  S..     Marshall.  N.  C. 

President  and  General  Manager  Capitola  Mfg.  Co. 

Reptox  Hall  Mebeitt.  B.  S..     McAdensville.  X.  C. 

Book-keeper  Cotton  MilL 

At.bebt  Hicks  Oliveb.  B.  S..     New  Orleans.  La. 

Dairyman  and  Farm  Superintendent. 

Hugh  William  Pbimbose.*  B.  S..     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

M.  S.  1900. 

Wlllis  Hr>'TEB  Saxdebs.  B.  S..     Roanoke  Rapids.  X.  C. 

Superintendent  Roanoke  Navigation  and  Water-power  Co. 

Thomas  Jehu  Smithwick.  B.  S.,     Poit  Royal,  S.  C. 

Electrical  Engineer  Navy  Yard. 

JOBDAX  Lea  Watsox.  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Allis  Chalmers  Co. 
Bbadley  Jeweit  Wootex.*  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  X.  C. 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army. 


CLASS  OF  1898. 
Dorset  Fbost  Asbuby.  B.  S.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Gun  Works. 

SiD:!fEY  Hamilton-  Beck,  B.  S.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

Marine  Engineer  Navy  Department. 

Anson  Elikem  Cohoon.  B.  S.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

With  Forestry  Bureau  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hugh  McCullom  Cxtbban,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

With  Forestry  Bureau  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Benjamin  Cabet  Fenn-ell.  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.  E.  1900.     Engineer  and  Machinery  Contractor. 

Alpheus  Roxtxtbee  Kennedy,  B.  S..     Mystic.  Conu. 

Draughtsman  Eastern  Ship  Building  Co. 

Fredeeick  Cbeecy  L,amb.  B.  S..     Raleigh,  X'.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Edwin  Bentley  Owen.  B.  S..     Chicago.  111. 

Graduate  Student  Chicago  University. 
*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

B.  MooBE  Paekeb,  B.  S.,     Clemson.  S.  C. 

Assistant  in  Carding  and  Spinning,  Clemson  Agricultiiral  College. 

NuMA  Reid  Stansel,  B.  S.,     Portsmouth,  Ya. 

Chief  Electrical  Engineer  U.  S.  Na\T  Yard. 

TEiSAKtr  SuGisHiTA,  B.  S.,     Kokufu.  Hida.  Japan. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Geobge  Fbedemck  Syme.  B.  S..     Copen.  W.  Va. 

Resident  Civil  Engineer  Coal  and  Coke  Railway. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 

Wm.  Davidson  Alexa>-dee,  Jb..        B.  S..     Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Constructing  Engineer,  Charlotte  Water-works. 

Ira  Wilson  Babber,  B.  S.,     Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Electric  Light  Plant  and  Water-works. 

John  Hewdebson  Bibdsong,  B.  S..     Duquesne.  Pa. 

Chemist  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Francis  Mabion  Foy.  B.  S..     Scotfs  Hill.  X.  C. 

Truck  Farmer. 

Albebt  Sidney  Lyon.  B.  S.,     Rocky  Mount.  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Public  Works. 

Cabboix  Lamb  Mann.  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

O'Keixy  William  Myebs,  B.  S..     Fortress  Monroe.  Ya. 

Engineer  of  Construction,  U.  S.  Engineering  Department. 

Eugene  Leboy  Pabkeb.  B.  S.,     Mt  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Chemist  Tennessee  Phosphate  Co. 

Eugene  Gbay  Pebson.  B.  S..     Macon.  Ga. 

Book-keeper  Bibb  Mfg.  Co. 

Feedebick  Ebastus  Sloan.  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

P^gistrar  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Andbew  Thomas  Smith.  B.  S.,     Newport  News,  Ya. 

Draftsman.  Newport  News  S.  S.  and  D.  D.  Co. 

Alexis  Peeston  Steele.  B.  S.,     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Engineer  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son's  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

WiLLLiM  Andebson  Syme.  B.  S.,     Baltimore.  Md. 

M.  S.  1903.    Graduate  Student  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Hugh  Wabe.  B.  S.,     Ensley,  Ala. 

Assistant  Chemist  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. 

Claud  Bubgess  Williams.  B.  S..     New  York  City. 

M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  Bellevue  Hospital. 
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CLASS  OF  1900. 

Navie.  Degree.  Address. 

Kemp  Alexaitdeb,  B.  E.,     Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Davis-Crews  Co.  Hosiery  Mill. 

Leslie  Lyxe  Axlen,  B.  E.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Ordnance  Draughtsman  U.  S.  Government. 
RoBEBT  LUTFT  Bebkhardt,  B.  S.,     SaHsbury,  N.  C. 

With  Salisbury  Hardware  and  Furniture  Co. 

Leslie  Geaham  Bebry,  B.  E.,     Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Structural  Engineer  with  Des  Moines  Bridge  and  Iron  Works. 

James  Habby  BxmN,  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson  Cotton  Mill. 

Samuel  Mekbill  Hanfe,  B.  S.,     Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Theological  Student  University  of  the  South. 

Geobge  Roland  Habbell,  B.  S.,     Elizabeth,  N.  J.  / 

Superintendent  Anation  Chemical  Co. 

Henby  Allen  Huggins,  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Book-keeper,  Geo.  W.  Huggins. 

Gabland  Jones,  Je.,  B.  S.,     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Chemist  Armour  &  Co. 

Louis  Heney  Mann,  B.  E.,    Middleton,  N.  C. 

Dentist. 

RoEEBT  Haxl  Mobbison,  B.  E.,     Mariposa,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Manager  Cotton  Mill. 

William  Montgomeby  Pebson,        B.  E.,     Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Junius  Edwabd  Porter.  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Assistant  Engineer,  A.  C.  L.  Railway  Co. 

Rogeb  Francis  Richardson,  B.  E.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Southern  Disney  Shade  Fixture  Co. 

William  Edwin  Rose,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Draughtsman  Newport  News  S.  S.  and  D.  D.  Co. 

Floyd  De  Ross,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C.  ' 

Manager  Southern  Office,  Fostoria  Electric  Co. 

Ira  Obed  Schaub,  B.  S.,     Ames,  Iowa. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Soils,  Iowa  State  College. 

John  Wade  Shobe,  B.  S.,     Boonville,  N.  C. 

Teacher  and  Farmer. 

William  Tueneb  Smith,  B.  E.,     Duplin,  Ga. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Georgia  Hydraulic  Stone  Co. 
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Name.  Degree.  At^  dress. 

Solomon  Alexander  Vest,  B.  S.,     Rocksdale,  Tenn. 

Chemist  Rocksdale  Iron  Co. 
RoscoE  Margin  Wagstaff,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Engineering  Draftsman  with  Newport  News  Ship  Building  Co. 

Gaither  Hall  Whiting,*  B.  S..     Richmond.  Va. 

Assistant  Chemist  Vu-ginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1901. 

Fletcher  Hess  Barnhardt.  B.  E.,     Plicenixville.  Pa. 

Civil  Engineer  with  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

William  Osborne  Bennett,  B.  E.,     Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Independent  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Fred.  William  Bonitz.  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Contractor  and  Builder. 
ZOLLY  MosBY  BowDEN.  B.  E.,     MulbeiTy.  Fla. 

Electrical  Superintendent  with  James  Hull  &  Co. 
BEDFORD  JETHRO  BROWN,  B.  E.,     Chicago,  111. 

With  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

Paul  Collins,  B.  S.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Assistant  Chemist  Virginia-Caiolina  Chemical  Co. 

William  Pescud  Craige.  B.  S.,     New  Orleans,  La. 

With  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Insurance. 

WiLLAM  Lois  Craven.  B.  E..     Roanoke,  Va. 

Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Co. 

Fells  Gray  Ceutchfield.  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Peun. 

Machinist  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

George  Maslin  Davis,  B.  E..     Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager  Winston  Tag  Machine  Co. 

William  Dollison  Faucette,  B.  E.,     Savannah.  Ga. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  S.  A.  L.  Railway. 

Benjamin  Oliver  Hood,  B.  E.,     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raih-oad  Bridge  Draftsman,  Mace  Moulton,  Consulting  Engineer. 

Martin  Kellogg,  B.  Agr.,     Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Mechanic,  Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Co. 

Jesse  Jltlian  Liles.  B.  E.,     Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Switch-Board  Inspector  General  Electric  Co. 
*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Lewis  Omeb  LoroEE,  B.  E.,     Scottclale,  Penn. 

Engineer  Frick  Coke  Co. 

Chables  Harden  McQueeis",  B.  E.,     Winston,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  with  J.  L.  Ludlow,  C.  E. 
William  Fra>"klin  Pate,  B.  S.,     Urbana,  111. 

Assistant  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Edwaed  Oscar  Smith,  B.  E..     Newport  News.  Va. 

Draughtsman  Newport  News  Ship  Building  and  Di-y  Dock  Co. 

Walter  Stephe:n"  Sturgill,  B.  E..     West  Point.  N.  T. 

Cadet  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

Beverly  Nathajs"  Sullivan,  B.  S.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Winston-Salem  Gas  and  Lighting  Establishment. 

Charles  Augustus  Watson,  B.  S.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dyeing  Department  Fries  Manufacturing  Co. 

Benjamin  Yaden  Wright,  B.  E.,     Crocaley,  La. 

Civil  Engineering,  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 


CLASS  OF  1902. 
William  David  Boseman.  B.  E..     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Junius  Sidney  Gates.  B.  S..     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  Agr.,  1904.    Graduate  Student  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Robert  Baxter  Cochran,  B.  E.,     Lynn,  ^lass. 

General  Electric  Co. 
James  Lumsden  Ferebee.  B.  E.,     Gregory.  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Robert   Irving  Howard.  B.  E.,      Tarboro.  N.  C. 

Book-keeper  Roberson,  Newton  &  Co. 

John  Luther  McKimmon,  B.  Agr.,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Laurie  Moseley,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Southern  Representative  Owego  Bridge  Co. 

Vassar  Young  Moss,  B.   E.,     Joplin,  Mo. 

Structural  Draftsman  Bartlett  Steel  Co. 

Charles  Arthur  Nichols.  B.  E.,     Muscogee.  lud.  Ter. 

Merchant. 

James  Lafayette  Parker.  B.  E.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Structural  Draftsman  Noelke-Richards  L:on  Works. 
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Wtt.tta  XT  Bejtedict  Reinhabdt,       B.  E.,     Dawson,  Y.  T. 

Inspector  Dawson  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. 

Russell  Elst>t;b  Snowdex,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  West  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Coal  and  Coke  Railway,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Joseph  Platt  Tub>"eb.  B.   E.,     Spray,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Wea\-ing,  Cotton  MilL 

Cleveland  Douglas  Welch.  B.  E..     Waynesville,  N.  C. 


CLASS  OF  1903. 
William  Morto:^  Bogabt,  B.  E.,     Charlotte.  X.  C. 

Draftsman  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

Leslie  Nobwood  Boxey,  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Charles  McMillan,  Architect, 

JoHX  Samuel  P.  Cabpexteb.  B.  E.,     Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Cotton  MiU, 

Walteb  Clabk.  Jb..  B.  E.,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Law  Student  University  N.  C. 

John  Eliot  Coit,  B.  Agr.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  Student  and  Fellow  in  Horticulture  Cornell  University. 

Sum  MET  Cbouse  Cobkwell,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer,  Henry  E.  Knox,  Jr. 

Chables  Lesteb  Cbeech.  B.  S.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Salesman  Fries  Dyeing  Machines. 

EuGEXE  English  Clxbeeth.  B.  E..     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  M.  UzzeU  &  Co.,  Printers. 

Walteb  Lee  Dabdex.  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

With  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 

Junius  Fbankltn  Diggs.  B.  S.,     Diggs,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Theophilus  Thomas  Ellis.  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

John  Daniel  Febguson.  B.  E.,     Rowland,  N.  C. 

Rowland  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Co. 

Hugh  Pieece  Fosteb.  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Weed  Distilling  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Oliteb  Max  Gabdneb.  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  N.  C.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts. 

Lamab  Cabson  Gidnet,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 
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John  Howard  Glenn,  B.  E., 

Emu,  GrNTEB,  B.  E.,     Pierson,  Fla. 

Eugene  Colistus  Johnson,  B.  E.,     Garland,  N.  C. 

General  Manager,  J.  D.  and  G.  C.  Johnson  &  Co. 

James  Matthew  Kennedy,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Foreman  of  Carpenters,  A.  C.  L.  Ry.  Co. 

Bennett  Land,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Truth,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Engineer  Cape  Fear  Power  Co. 

John  Thomas  Land,  B.  E.,     Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Architect  and  Civil  Engineer. 

Edmond  Shaw  Lttch,  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 

Jesse  John  Morris,  B.  E.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Raleigh  and  Pamlico  Sound  Railroad. 

David  Starr  Owen.  E.  E.,     Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Electrician,  Weed  Distilling  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

John  Harvey  Parker,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  to  T.  B.  Parker. 

Joel  Powers,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  and  Machinist,  Dewey  Bros. 

Edward  Hays  Ricks,  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Gaston  Wildeb  Rogers,  B.  E.,    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Graduate  Student  N.  C.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts. 

Charles  Burdette  Ross,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Manager  Charlotte  House  Moving  Co. 

John  Houston  Shuford,  B.  S.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chief  Dyer  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

Edward  Roe  Stamps,  B.  E.,     South  Norfolk,  Va. 

With  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

George  Yates  Stbadley,  B.  E.,     Asheville,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Mountain  Retreat  Association. 

Charles  Edward  Trotter,  B.  S.,     Baltimore,  Md. 

Graduate  Student  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Jonathan  Winborne  White,  B.  S.,     Sulphur  Mines,  Va. 

Chemist,  Sulphur  Mines  and  R.  R.  Co. 

Edwin  Seymour  Whiting.*  B.  E.,      Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Employee  S.  A.  L.  Railway. 
*  Deceased. 
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Nelson  Adams,  B.  E.,     Laurel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Salesman,  with  Z.  V.  Pate. 

Haywood  Lewis  Aldebman,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  >'.  Y. 

Testing  Department,  General  Electric  Co. 

Eugene  CieveJuAnd  Bagwell,  B.  E.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Civil  Engineer,  S.  A.  L.  Railway. 

Edwabd  Pab  Bailey,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Iron  Manufacturer. 

James  Claudius  Barbeb.  B.  E.,     Meadville,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Iron  Works. 

William  Walteb  Babbeb,  B.  E.,     Barber,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

William  Alexaxdeb  Babbett.         B.  E.,     Missoula,  Montana. 

Electrician,  Missoula  Electric  Light  and  Water  Co. 

Timothy  Eldbidge.  B.  E.,     Missoula,  Montana. 

Electrician,  Missoula  Electric  Light  and  Water  Co. 

James  William  Fabbiob,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Company. 

William  Walteb  Flnley,  B.  S.,     North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Geobge  Washln-gtox  Foushee,       B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

With  Coulter  &  Lowry  Co. 

Edgab  William  Gattheb,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Chemist  Caraleigh  Phosphate  Works. 

Paul  Stibewalt  Gbiebson,  B.  E.,     North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Foreman  Furniture  Factory. 

Joseph  Pebbln-  Gully.  Jb.,  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meter  Tester,  PhUadeiphia  Electric  Company. 

jABvis  Benjamin  Habding.  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Graduate  Student  A.  and  M.  College. 

Geobge  Hebbebt  Hodges.  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Draftsman  Engine  Department,  Newport  News  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co. 

.Jesse  McRae  Howabd.  B.  E.,     Ck)ncord,  N.  C. 

Gibson  Manxrfacturing  Company. 

Bbantox  Faison  Huggins,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Hill  McIveb  Hu:ntee.  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Cone  Export  and  Manudfacturing  Company. 
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William  Keeb,  B.  S.,     South  McAlester,  Ind.  Ter. 

Teacher  in  Indian  Schools,  U.  S.  Government. 

Ernest  Edwin  Lincoln,  B.  E.,     Phcenixville,  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman,  Phcenixville  Bridge  Co. 

John  Fairly  McIntyee.  B.  E.,     Lauriuburg,  N.  C. 

James  McKimmon,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bank  Clerk. 

Joseph  Alfred  Miller,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Book-keeper,  J.  A.  Miller. 

William  Field  Morson,  B.  E.,     Delta,  W.  Va. 

Civil  Engineer,  Coal  and  Coke  Railway  Co. 

Leon  Andrew  Neal,  B.  E.,     Bristol,  Tenu. 

Civil  Engineer,  Virginia  and  Southern  Railway  Co. 

William  Joel  Patton,  B.  E.,     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Frederick  Colwell  Phelps,  B.  E.,     Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

Soldier  U.  S.  Army. 

William   Walter   Rankin,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Electrician,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

RiSDEN  Patterson  Reece,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Salem  Iron  Works. 

William  Richardson,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

James  Clarence  Temple,  B.  S.,     High  Point,  N.  C. 

Manager  Blaer's  Dairy. 

Joseph  Kendall  Waitt,  B.  E.,     Savannah,  Ga. 

Civil  Engineer,  S.  A.  L.  Railway  Co. 

Marion  Emerson  Weeks,  B.  E.,     Newport  News   Va. 

Draftsman,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Albert  Clinton  Wharton,  Jr.,      B.  S.,     Clemmonsville,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR, 


1906. 


Thursday,      July 


12, 


Wednesday, 

September 

5, 

Thursday, 

September 

c. 

Wednesday, 

September 

5, 

Thursday, 

September 

c, 

Friday, 

September 

7, 

Saturday, 

September 

8, 

Thursday, 

November 

29, 

Thursday, 

December 

20, 

Friday, 

January 

4, 

Saturday, 

February 

2, 
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February 

9, 

Saturday, 

February 

16, 

Saturday, 
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23, 

Saturday, 

March 

16, 

Monday, 

March 

18, 

Sunday, 

May 

26, 

Monday, 

May 

27, 

Tuesday, 

May 

28, 

Wednesday, 

May 

29, 

f  Entrance  examination  at  each  county 

*.     court-house,  10  a.  m. 

j  Entrance  examination   at  the  College, 

9  A.  M. 

First  Term  begins ;  Registration  Day. 


Examinations  to  remove  conditions.    See 
page  21. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Urst  Term  ends. 

1907. 

Second  Term  begins;  Registration  Day. 

1 

i  Examinations  to  remove  conditions.    See 

j      page  21. 

J 
Second  Term  ends. 

Third  Term  begins ;  Registration  Day. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Alumni  Day. 
Annual  Oration. 
Commencement  Day. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

(State  Board  of  Agriculture.) 


S.  L.  Pattebson,  President  ex  officio,  Raleigh. 
T.  K.  Bbunee,  Secretary  ex  officio,  Raleigh. 


John  M.  Fokehaiw),  Rockyhock,  First  District. 
J.  B.  Stokes,  Windsor,  Second  District. 
Wm.  Dunn,  New  Bern,  Third  District. 
C.  N.  Allen,  Auburn,  Fourth  District. 
R.  W.  Scott,  Melville,  Fifth  District. 
A.  T.  McCALLUii,  Red  Springs,  Sixth  District. 
J.  P.  McRae,  Laurinburg,  Seventh  District. 
R.  L.  DouGHTON,  Laurel  Springs,  Eighth  District. 
W.  A.  Gbaham,  Machpelah,  Xinth  District. 
A.  Cannon,  Horse  Shoe,  Tenth  District. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


W.  S.  Peimbose,  President,  Raleigh. 
R.  L.  Smith,  Secretary,  Albemarle. 


D.  A.  Tompkins.  Charlotte. 
Frank  Wood,  Edenton. 

E.  M.  KooNCE,  Jacksonville. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  High  Point. 
David  Clark,  Charlotte. 
W.  .1.  Peele,  Raleigh. 

J.  Fbank  Ray,  Franklin. 

Charles  W.  Gold,  Wilson. 

S.  L.  Patterson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio. 

George  T.  ^^'INSTON,  President  of  the  College,  ex  officio. 


FACULTY. 


GEORGE  TAYLOE  WINSTON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor 
of  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL   HARVEY  HILL.  A.M..   Lit.D..  Professor  of  English,  and 
Vice-President. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
WALLACE  CARL  RIDDICK,  A.B..  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mathematics. 

HENRY  MERRYMAN  WILSON,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Textile  Industry. 

CH.1RLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT,  M.Sc,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. 

TAIT  BUTLER,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Zoology. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  M.Sc.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Pathology. 

ELLERY  BURTON  PAINE.  M.S.,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  Physics. 

H.  HAROLD  HUME.  B.Agr.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

CH.IRLES  WALTER  THOMAS.  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

WILSON  GILLHAM  HEATON,  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  KILGORE.  M.S.,  Lecturer  on  Soils  and  Fer- 
tilizers. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  YATES,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

CHALMER  KIRK  McCLELLAND,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. 

JOHN  CHESTER  KENDALL,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry. 

GUY  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS.  B.S.,  D.V.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  BENJAMIN  PARK,  Superintendent  of  Shops. 


FACULTY.  7 

FRANKLIN  SHERMAN,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

THOMAS  NELSON,  Instructor  in  Weaving  and  Designing. 

CARROLL  LAMB  MANN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

PINCKNTiiY  GUSTAVE  DEAL,  Instructor  in  Forge  Shop  and  Pattern- 
making. 

THOMAS  SIMEON  LANG,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  Jb.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

WINFRED  MORSE  ADAMS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 

CHARLES   WALKER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

ALFRED  De  St.  AMANT,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

RANDOLPH  FITZHUGH  MASON,  B.A..  Instructor  in  English. 

FRANK  REIMER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

JOHN  HOUSTON   SHUFORD,  B.S.,   Instructor  in  Dyeing. 

CLARENCE  ANDREW  SPRAGUE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

ALFRED  HENRY  THIESSEN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Meteorology. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  WOGLUM,  A.B.,  M.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

WILEY  THEODORE  CLAY,  Instructor  in  Wood- working. 

CHARLES   HERBERT  LAWRANCE,   B.S.,    Instructor   in  Drawing. 

OSCAR  LUTHER  BAGLEY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  HUGH  HARPER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JOHN  ALSEY  PARK,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

HERBERT  NATHANIEL  STEED,  Assistant  in  Textile  Industry. 

JAMES  CLARENCE  TEMPLE,  B.Agr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  WILSON,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

EDWIN  BENTLEY  OWEN.  B.S.,  Registrar  and  Proctor. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN,  Bursar. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  SKINNER,  Steward. 

Miss  CAROLINE  BALDWIN  SHERMAN,  Librarian. 

Mrs.  DAISY  LEWIS.  Matron. 

JAMES  RUFUS  ROGERS,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Physician. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE  TATLOE  WINSTON,  A.M..  LL.D..  President 

BENJAMIN  WESLEY  KILGORE.  M.S.,  Director. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Chemist 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BURKETT,  M.Sc.  Ph.D.,  Agriculturist 

TAIT  BUTLER,  V.S.,  Veterinarian. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Biologist 

H.  HAROLD  HUME,  M.S.,  Horticulturist 

RUSSELL  SAGE  WOGLUM,  Acting  Entomologist 

JOHN  STRAUCHON  JEFFREY,  Poultryman. 

OSCAR  LUTHER  BAG  LEY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist 

RICHARD  HUGH  HARPER,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist 

JOHN  CHESTER  KENDALL,  B.S.,  Assistant  Dairy  Husbandry. 

WILLIAM  KERR.  B.Agr..  Assistant  Field  Experiments. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN,  Bursar. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 

Commandant  of  Cadets. 
FIRST  LIEUTENANT  WILSON  G.  HEATON,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cadet  Major. 
W.  G.  KNOX. 

Battalion  Staff. 
M.  H.  CHESBRO.  Second  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster. 
G.  P.  ASBURY,  Captain  and  Adjutant 

Non-commissioned  Staff. 
W.  B.  TRUITT,  Sergeant  Major. 
A.  C.  JONES.  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
C.  B.  WHITEHURST,  Color  Sergeant 


MILITARY  ORGAXIZATIOX. 

Officers  Unassigned. 
W.  C.  PIVER,  Captain. 
T.  J.  OGBURN,  First  Lieutenant 

Band. 

F.  M.  PARKS.  Drum  Major. 
W.  X.  HOLT,  Sergeant. 

H.  S.  BATTIE,  Sergeant. 
L.  E.  LOUGEE,  Sergeant. 

C.  J.  BRYAN,  Corporal. 

Company  A. 

D.  A.  COX,  Captain. 

T,  M.  LYKES,  First  Lieutenant 
L.  L.  VAUGHAN,  Second  Lieutenant. 
R.  MAXWELL,  Second  Lieutenant 
P.  W.  HARDIE.  First  Sergeant 
L.  R.  GILBERT,  Sergeant 
W.  L.  BLACK,  Corporal. 
J.  K.  PLUMMER,  Corporal. 

C.  C.  DA\YSON,  Corporal. 

E.  V.  FO^YLER,  Corporal. 
\Y.  W.  JONES,  Corporal. 

Company  B. 

D.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Captain. 

J.  G.  MORRISON,  First  Lieutenant 
A,  W.  GREGORY,  Second  Lieutenant 
K.  L.  BLACK,  Second  Lieutenant 

G.  R.  HARDESTY,  First  Sergeant 
L.  J.  SCHWAB,  Sergeant. 
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H.  S.  MONTAGUE.  Sergeant 

C.  L.  GAENER,  Sergeant 
J.  J.  WELLS.  Sergeant 

D.  LINDSAY,  Coiitoral. 

D.  Y.  HAGAN,  Corporal. 

G.  H.  CALDWELL.  Corporal. 

E.  E.  SMITH,  Corporal. 

H.  I.  STANBACK,  Corporal. 

Company  C. 
R.  H.  TILLMAN,  Captain. 
A.  B.  PITER.  First  Lieutenant 
L.  MOORE,  Second  Lieutenant 

A.  E.  ESCOTT.  Second  Lieutenant 
R.  H.  CARTER,  First  Sergeant 

E,  F.  MEADOR.  Sergeant 
R,  GILL.  Sergeant 
R.  S.  GRAVES,  Sergeant 
L.  H.  COUCH,  Corporal. 
R.  E.  WHITE,  Corporal. 
L.  M.  WEAVER.  Corporal. 

Company  D. 
L.  T.  WINSTON,  Captain. 
J.  F.  HANSELMAN.  First  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  CLARK.  Sec-ond  Lieutenant 
N.  E.  BELL,  Second  Lieutenant 
G.  F.  HINSHAW,  First  Sergeant 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Sergeant 

B.  B.  EVERETT,  Sergeant 
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J.  O.  SHUFORD,  Sergeant. 
J.  E.  OVERTOX.  Sergeant. 
W.  G.  PITMAN.  Sergeant. 
E.  W.  GREGORY,  Corporal. 
W.  G.  FERGUSON,  Corporal. 
T.  M.  POYNER,  Corporal. 
L.  J.  HERRING,  Corporal. 

Company  E. 
W.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Captain. 
J.  P.  LOVILL.  First  Lieutenant. 

B.  B.  EGERTON,  Second  Lieutenant. 
J.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Second  Lieutenant 
J.  L.  HEMPHILL,  First  Sergeant 

L.  F.  CARLETOX.  Sergeant 
W.  C.  STAPLES,  Sergeant 
O.  F.  McNAIRY.  Sergeant 
J.  M.  MILLS,  Sergeant 

C.  E.  STEWART,  Corporal. 
A.  G.  BOYNTON.  Corporal. 
A.  D.  DUPREE,  Corporal. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts  owes 
its  existence  to  the  combined  liberality  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  R.  S.  Pullen,  of  Raleigh,  together  with  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  who  saw  that  in  the  industrial  life  of 
North  Carolina  the  time  had  c-ome  when  trained  and  educated  leaders 
were  necessary.  The  first  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
in  relation  to  the  College  was  ratified  in  IS&o.  the  bill  which  after- 
wards became  a  law.  baring  been  introduc-ed  by  A.  Leazar,  Esq.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1862  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  giving  to  each  State  public 
lands  "for  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
c-ollege.  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practic-al  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  income  from  this  grant,  amounting  to  ?7,500  annually,  was 
appropriated  in  1SS7  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  yearly  maintenance  of  this  College.  Sufficient  land  for 
the  College  site  and  farm  was  given  by  the  late  R,  S.  Pullen.  The 
College  was  formally  opened  for  students  October  1.  1889. 

Additional  funds  were  provided  afterwards  by  the  National  Con- 
gress to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  College  and  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  now  a  department  of  the  College. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  the  extension  of  Hillsboro 
street  in  the  western  subxirbs  of  Raleigh,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  State  Capitol.    The  site  is  suitable  in  all  respects. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  twelve  deep  wells.  The 
water  is  analyzed,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  at  regular 
I)eriods. 

The  Collie  now  owns  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
and  sixteen  buildings,  and  its  teaching  forc-e  consists  of  forty  spe- 
cialists. Its  laboratories,  drawing-rooms  and  work-shops  are  well 
equipped.  Its  library  c-ontains  four  thousand  six  hundred  volumes. 
and  its  reading-room  is  well  supplied  with  literary  and  technical  jour- 
nals and  newspapers. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Main  Building  is  of  brick,  with  browustone  trimmings,  and 
is  one  liundred  and  seventy  by  sixty-four  feet;  part  four  stories  in 
height  and  the  remainder  two.  The  lower  floors  contain  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  the  Bursar,  several  recitation-rooms,  and  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The  upper  stories  are  occupied 
by  students. 

In  this,  as  in  other  buildings,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  good  sanitation.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
and  conveniently  arranged. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  is  a  plain,  substantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  large  annex.  It  contains  the  drawing- 
rooms,  recitation-rooms  and  shops  of  the  department. 

Primrose  Hall  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  which  has  attached  a 
fine  range  of  glass  structures.  The  upper  floors  contain  a  large  lec- 
ture-room and  horticultural  laboratory.  The  plant-houses  are  three 
in  number  and  are  immediately  accessible  from  the  lecture-rooms  and 
laboratories. 

The  Textile  Building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  basement.  Its  construction 
is  similar  to  a  cotton  mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construc- 
tion in  this  class  of  buildings.  The  basement  contains  the  dyeing 
department,  the  first  floor  the  looms  and  warp  preparation  machinery, 
and  the  second  floor  the  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

Pullen  Hall.— In  honor  of  the  late  R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  College,  the  large  new  building  recently  finished  has 
been  called  Pullen  Hall.  The  basement  of  this  building  is  used  as  a 
dining-room  and  seats  five  hundred  students.  The  first  story  is  used 
for  library,  reading-room  and  lecture-rooms.  The  second  story  serves 
as  the  College  auditorium.  This  room  is  commodious,  comfortable 
and  well  lighted. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  three-story  buff  press-brick  building 
with  granite  trimmings  and  is  208  by  74  feet.  The  lower  or  base- 
ment floor  contains  the  class-ronms  and  laboratories  for  work  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying.  Ample  provision 
is  made  for  butter-making,  stock  judging,  farm  butchering  and  cold- 
storage  accommodations  for  the  products. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  department,  class-rooms 
for  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy,  and  laboratories  for  soil  physics 
and  agricultural  machinerv. 
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On  tbe  top  floor  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  botany  and  vegetable 
pathology,  zoology,  physiology  and  veterinary  medicine.  There  are 
well-equipped  class-rooms  and  large,  well-lighted  laboratories. 

The  building  affords  the  best  accommodations  for  education  in 
agriculture  and  allied  subjects,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  its  needs. 

Watauga  Hall  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  trimmed  with  brown- 
stone  and  containing  sixty  rooms  for  dormitories.  There  is  also  a 
large  dormitory  in  the  attic,  and  in  the  basement  are  bath-rooms, 
which  are  free  for  students'  use. 

Dormitories. — In  addition  to  Watauga  Hall,  one  three-story  and 
three  two-story  brick  buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  dormitories. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  a  sitting- 
room,  seven  bed-rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  a  kitchen,  linen-room.  Col- 
lege Physician's  office  and  medicine  closet  The  rooms  are  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  heated  with  open  fire-places.  Each  room 
opens  upon  a  large,  pleasant  portic-o.  The  furnishing  and  equipment 
of  the  rooms  are  such  as  are  used  in  modern  hospitals. 

The  Boiler  House  is  a  single-story  brick  building,  containing  boil- 
ers, fire-pump  and  the  machinery  connected  with  the  steam-heating 
plant. 

The  Barn  is  a  frame  building  of  modern  design  and  carefully 
planned  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  bam  is  fifty  by 
seventy-two  feet  and  three  stories  high. 

Fire  Protection. — The  College  is  supplied  with  a  steam-pump,  res- 
ervoir, hydrants  and  fire-hose  to  protect  the  buildings  from  burning. 

Heat  and  Light. — All  the  College  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity from  a  plant  managed  by  the  students,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  third  and  fourth  dormitories.  Primrose  Hall  and  the  green- 
houses attached  are  heated  by  hot  water;  the  Textile  Building  is 
heated  by  the  Sturtevant  hot-air  system,  and  the  other  College  buili- 
ings  are  heated  by  the  "Warren- Webster  vacuum  system  of  building- 
heating. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  It  was  established  originally  as  a  division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  ratified  March  12.  1S77.  Its  work  was  greatly 
promoted  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  18S7,  which  made  a  liberal 
donation  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  investigations  in  agriculture 
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and  for  publishing  the  same.  The  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a 
law,  was  introduced  by  Representative  William  H.  Hatch  of  Missouri. 

The  Director's  office  is  in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  Raleigh  and 
the  laboratories  are  in  the  main  building  at  the  College.  The  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  and  poultry  raising, 
and  dairying  is  conducted  on  the  College  farm,  and  the  investigations 
in  plant  diseases  and  chemistry  in  the  College  laboratories. 

The  Station  is  always  glad  to  welcome  visitors  and  to  show  them 
the  work  in  progress.  The  Station  conducts  a  large  c-orrespondence 
with  farmers  and  others  concerning  agricultural  matters.  It  takes 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  answering  questions. 

Publications  relating  to  general  farming  matters  and  embodying 
the  results  of  experiments  are  published  and  sent  free  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State  who  request  them.  A  request  addi'essed  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  bring  these  publications 
and  answers  to  letters. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  is  an  institution  where  young  men  of  character,  energy 
and  ambition  may  fit  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  work  in 
any  line  of  industry  in  which  training  and  skill  are  requisite  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  intended  to  train  farmers,  mechanics,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, draughtsmen,  machinists,  elec-tricians,  miners,  metallurgists, 
chemists,  dyers,  mill-workers,  manufacturers,  stock-raisers,  fruit- 
growers, truckers,  and  dairymen,  by  giving  them  not  only  a  liberal 
but  also  a  special  education  with  such  manual  and  technical  training 
as  will  qualify  them  for  their  future  work. 

It  offers  practical  and  technical  education  in  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Animal  Industry,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry, 
Dyeing.  Textile  Industry,  and  Architecture.  It  also  offers  practical 
training  in  Carpentry,  Wood-turning.  Blacksmithing.  Machinists' 
Work.  Mill-work,  Boiler-tending.  Engine-tending,  Dynamo-tending  and 
Installation.  Elec-tric-light  Wiring,  Armature  Winding  and  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  practical  electricity. 

Although  the  leading  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  furnish  technical 
and  practical  instruction,  yet  other  subjects  essential  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation are  not  omitted.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English, 
Mathematics.  History,  Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry.  Botany, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Geology. 

The  College  is  not  a  place  for  young  men  who  desire  merely  a  gen- 
eral education  without  manual  or  technical  ti'aining,   nor   for  lads 
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lacking  in  physical  development,  mental  capacity  or  moral  fiber,  nor 
for  tbose  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  observe  regularity,  system 
and  order  in  their  daily  work. 

PRIZES. 

A  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  five  dollars  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Freshman  Class  who  earns 
the  largest  and  the  next  largest  amount  of  money  by  labor  on  the  Col- 
lege farm. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  offers  a  silver 
medal  to  the  student  making  the  best  report  on  the  Live  Stock  Ex- 
hibit at  the  State  Fair.     The  value  of  this  medal  is  $25. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Association  offers  a  prize  of  $5  to 
the  student  preparing  the  best  essay  on  the  Live  Stock  Exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  College  is  under  military  discipline  and  the  students  are  regu- 
larly organized  into  a  battalion.  A  printed  copy  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions is  furnished  each  student  on  admission,  and  he  is  expected  to 
conform  to  the  same  during  his  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
discipline  is  intended  to  secure  studious  and  economical  habits,  with 
punctualit5%  system  and  order  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  A 
durable  uniform,  which  is  required  to  be  worn  on  all  occasions,  pre- 
vents extravagance  and  folly  in  dress ;  rooms  plainly  furnished  and  a 
mess-hall  economically  managed  by  the  College  prevents  extravagance 
in  living ;  regular  study  hours,  day  and  night,  with  proper  restrictions 
as  to  visiting  Raleigh,  check,  or  at  least  minimize,  tendencies  to  idle- 
ness, vice,  and  rowdyism. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  strong,  intelligent,  high-toned  men ; 
and  proper  patienc-e,  forbearance  and  sympathy  are  used  in  this  great 
work ;  but  the  College  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  its  work 
must  not  be  hindered  by  the  presence  of  young  men  who  are  grossly 
vicious,  idle  or  incompetent. 

REPORTS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Regular  reports  of  scholarship  and  conduct  are  sent  to  parents  and 
guardians  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Special  reports  are  made  when- 
ever necessary.  Students  who  are  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or 
manifestly  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  discharged  at  any 
time.     The  Faculty  will  require  any  student  to  withdraw  whenever  it 
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is  plain  that  bis  stay  in  the  institution  is  not  profitable  to  bimself  or 
to  tbe  College. 
The  scale  of  grading  used  is  as  follows : 

90  per  cent.,  or  more grade  1 

80  per  cent,  or  more grade  2 

70  per  cent,  or  more grade  3 

60  per  cent,  or  more grade  4 

50  per  cent.,  or  more gi-ade  5 

40  per  cent,  or  more grade  6 

Tbe  passing  grade  is  4.  Conditions  are  assigned  for  grades  5  and  0. 
Tbese  must  be  removed  at  tbe  regular  condition  examinations,  or 
special  examinations  will  be  granted  by  tbe  Faculty  upon  receipt  of 
$1  for  eacb. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCES. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  cbapel  exercises  in  Pullen  Audi- 
torium eacb  morning.  These  sei'vices  are  conducted  by  tbe  President, 
by  some  member  of  tbe  Faculty,  or  by  some  visitius  minister. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  religious  service  in  Raleigh  on 
Sunday  morning  at  tbe  church  of  his  choice. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  containing  in  its  member- 
ship representatives  of  all  tbe  Christian  denominations,  meets  regu- 
larly each  Sunday  afternoon  at  2 :30  o'clock  for  conference,  Bible 
study  and  worship,  and  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  throughout  tbe 
College. 

Tbe  members  of  this  Association  will  meet  and  welcome  new  stu- 
dents at  the  railroad  station. 

ATHLETICS. 

Tbe  College  is  provided  with  extensive  gi-ouuds,  which  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  military  drill  and  athletic  sports. 

Out-door  sports  are  directly  managed  by  tbe  Athletic  Association 
and  are  under  tbe  control  of  a  committee  of  tbe  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  rules  governing  athletics  are  as  follows : 

1.  Before  any  student  can  become  a  member  or  a  substitute  member 
of  any  athletic  team  in  this  College  and  take  part  in  any  inter- 
collegiate contest,  be  must  make  application  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics in  the  College  and  secure  the  endorsed  approval  of  that  com- 
mittee to  his  application.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee to  have  tbe  executive  officers  of  the  College  endorse  such  appli- 
cation to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  a  regular  student  of  the 
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College,  registered  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
session. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Athletic  Committee  to  inquire  into 
and  make  a  record  of  the  athletic  experiences  of  the  applicaut,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  applicant  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
answer  on  his  honor  such  questions  as  the  committee  may  see  fit  to 
ask. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Athletic  Committee  to  require  a 
pledge,  in  writing,  of  the  applicant,  certifying  on  his  honor  that  he 
has  never  accepted,  directly  or  indirectly,  remuneration,  compensatory 
gift,  valuable  consideration  or  promise  thereof,  for  his  athletic  serv- 
ices, and  that  he  is,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an 
amateur  player  in  collegiate  athletic  sports,  before  the  committee 
endorses  his  application. 

4.  No  student  of  the  College  who  has  been  a  member  or  a  substitute 
member  of  a  base-ball  or  a  foot-ball  team  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  either  base-ball  or 
foot-ball  team  at  this  College,  unless  and  until  he  shall  have  been  a 
student  in  residence  at  this  College  for  at  least  five  months. 

5.  Xo  person  whose  name  is  in  the  faculty  list  or  appears  in  the 
catalogue  list  of  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  who  receives  a  remuneration  therefrom,  shall  be  a  member 
of  any  athletic  team  representing  the  College. 

6.  Whereas,  a  member  of  an  athletic  team  of  this  College  is  a  rep- 
resentative student  and  enjoys  special  honor  in  thus  representing  the 
College,  this  privilege  shall  be  withheld  from  any  student  whose  scho- 
lastic standing  is  discreditable. 

7.  Any  student  who  has  participated  as  a  player  on  a  college  team, 
in  either  base-ball  or  foot-ball,  or  both,  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  such  athletic  contests  of  the  College. 

The  Athletic  Association  Is  organized  by  the  student  body  to  pro- 
mote physical  health  and  manly  spirit  through  athletic  sports.  Under 
th^  direction  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  it  promotes 
practice  in  base-ball,  foot-ball,  track  athletics,  etc. 

LIBRARY  AND   READING-ROOMS. 

The  College  Library  occupies  the  first  story  of  Pullen  Hall.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  regularly  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
magazines  and  journals  of  various  kinds,  and  yearly  additions  are 
being  made  to  this  number.  The  library  contains  about  four  thousand 
volumes.  There  are  also  reference  libraries  in  the  different  depart- 
ments.    The  library  is  kept  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  G  p.  si.     The  Libra- 
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rian  is  always  present  to  assist  students  in  finding  desired  informa- 
tion. 

The  Olivia  Raney  Library  in  Raleigh,  containing  now  about  seven 
thousand  volumes,  is  free  to  the  students  and  they  have  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  books  from  it.  Students  also  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
sulting books  in  the  State  Library. 

STATE   MUSEUM. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  large  collections  of  the  State 
Museum.  These  collections  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  for 
studies  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

Such  college  organizations  are  encouraged  as  tend  to  form  good 
character,  to  develop  manly  physical  vigor,  and  to  promote  literary, 
scientific,  and  technical  research  and  training. 

Farmers'  Institute. — The  students  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Dairy- 
ing and  Agriculture  meet  every  Wednesday  night  during  the  winter 
term  for  a  discussion  of  practical  agricultural  problems.  The  meet- 
ings are  conducted  in  the  manner  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  and  give 
training  in  conducting  farmers'  meetings,  ex  tempore  speaking  on 
agricultural  questions,  and  the  writing  and  reading  of  reports  on 
various  farm  operations. 

The  Rural  Science  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  review  of  current  agricultural  publications,  and 
reports  on  personal  experiments  and  the  work  of  the  College  farm  and 
Experiment  Station. 

The  Biological  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  bio- 
logical subjects  in  their  relation  to  practical  agriculture.  Students 
here  present  results  of  their  own  investigations  and  observations  and 
reviews  of  the  more  important  current  publications,  iiavticularly  those 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

The  Blag  Society  is  composed  of  those  students  who  have  made  the 
best  record  in  biological  and  agricultural  subjects.  The  Society  meets 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  biological  and  agricultural  questions. 

The  Berzelius  Chemical  Society  meets  fortnightly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  chemical  subjects  and  for  review  of  the  current  chemical  lit- 
erature with  which  the  College  is  well  supplied. 

Electrical  Engineering  Society.— The  members  of  the  Soci€>ty  meet 
once  a  week  in  the  physical  laboratory.     To  review  the  articles  on 
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electrical  engiueeriug  in  the  current  journals  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Society.  The  Society  has  at  its  disposal  the  best  periodi- 
cals, most  of  which  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  publishers. 

The  Pullen,  Leazar,  and  Tenerian  Literary  Societies  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  practice  in  declamation,  debate,  composition, 
and  parliamentary  law,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  social  pleasure 
and  recreation. 

The  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  about  twenty  young  men,  embracing 
the  best  musical  talent  of  the  College.  It  aims  to  give  one  concert 
each  year,  and  afterwards  to  sing  at  various  College  entertainments 
and  functions  during  the  year. 

The  Alumni  Association  meets  on  Monday  of  each  year  preceding 
Commencement  day,  transacts  its  annual  business,  hears  the  Alumni 
oration  and  attends  the  annual  Alumni  banquet  This  Association 
purposes  raising  funds  to  erect  an  Alumni  building  at  the  College. 

REQUISITES   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  must  bring  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  the  school 
last  attended. 

To  the  Four-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  all  four-year  courses  will  be  examined  on  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete).  Algebra  (through  simple  equa- 
tions), English  Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition,  and  American 
History.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  whose 
examination  papers  are  seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  gi-ammar,  punc- 
tuation, or  division  into  paragraphs. 

To  the  Two-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two- 
year  courses  will  be  examined  on  Arithmetic  (through  decimal  frac- 
tions), English  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two-year  courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Textile  Industry,  if  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  or  over,  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

To  the  Winter  Courses. — No  entrance  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  winter  courses.  No  one  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  a  winter  course. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  Coimty  Superintendents 
of  Instruction  in  each  court-house  in  the  State  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
sec-oud  Thursday  in  .July  of  each  year.  The  date  for  1906  is  July 
12th.    These  examinations  will  save  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Raleigh 
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in  case  the  candidate  should  fail  or  if  there  should  not  be  room 
enough  for  him  in  the  Ck)llege.  Entrance  examinations  will  be  held 
also  at  the  College  at  9  o'clock  a.  u.  on  Wednesday  preceding  the 
opening  day.  The  examinations  begin  with  English  at  9  a.  m.,  in 
Room  21,  Main  Building,  followed  by  Mathematics  at  11,  and  History 
at  2  in  the  same  room.     The  date  for  1906  is  September  5th. 

ADMISSION   WITHOUT   EXAMINATION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  without  examination : 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  winter  courses,  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

2.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two-year  course  in  Agriculture, 
if  they  are  over  twentj'  years  of  age. 

3.  School-teachers  holding  teachers'  certificates. 

4.  Graduates  of  those  high  schools  and  academies  whose  certifi- 
cates are  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  this  College. 

CONDITION    EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  held  during  September  and  February  for  the 
removal  of  conditions.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  these  examina- 
tions without  charge. 

During  1906-1907  these  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  following 
days,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  : 

Wednesday,  September  5th,  and  Saturday,  February  2d — Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  Civil  Engineering,  Architectm-e,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  Mining.  Metallurgy,  and  Textile 
Industry. 

Thursday.  September  6th,  and  Saturday,  February  9th — Chemistry, 
Dyeing,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Vegetable  Pathol- 
ogy, Zoology,  Entomology,  Veterinary  Science,  History,  Political 
Economy,  Military  Science. 

Friday,  September  7th,  and  Saturday,  Februai-y  6th — English. 

Saturday,  September  8th,  and  Saturday,  Februai-y  3d — Mathe- 
matics. 

Special  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  may  be  held  at 
other  times  only  upon  petition  to  the  Faculty,  said  petition  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  receipt  from  the  Bursar  for  one  dollar  for  each 
special  examination,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held.  All  moneys  collected  as  fees 
for  special  examinations  will  be  turned  over  to  the  loan  fund  for  needy 
students. 
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Conditions  not  removed  within  a  year  can  be  removed  only  by 
talcing  the  subject  again  in  class,  except  that  a  student  who  enters 
college  with  conditions  in  practice  work  may  be  allowed  to  carry  half 
of  his  conditions  in  practice  work  to  the  secoud  year  if  he  remove  half 
of  these  conditions  during  his  first  year. 

In  order  to  be  graduated,  a  student  must  be  clear  of  all  conditions 
before  beginning  the  March  examinations  of  the  Senior  Year. 

A  student  who  fails  in  three  studies  for  any  term  will  be  dropped  to 
a  lower  class  or  from  the  College  rolls. 

The  Registrar  will  include  in  the  report  of  each  student  for  each 
term  a  list  of  conditions  against  the  student  and  a  notice  of  the  time 
at  which  condition  examinations  will  be  held. 

SESSION. 

The  College  session  lasts  nine  months,  and  opens  annually  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  and  closes  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  with 
a  vacation  of  about  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

EXPENSES. 

The  total  expense  of  a  student  for  the  first  year  is  as  follows : 

Tuition    ?30.00 

Room  rent  10.00 

Fuel  and  lights 12.50 

Furniture 2.00 

Library 1.00 

Incidental 1.00 

Medical  attention  and  medicine G.OO 

Physical  culture 2.00 

Lectures 1.00 

Registration 2.00 

Board 90.00 

Shop  (material  and  use  of  tools) 1.00 

Drawing  (material  furnished) 1.00 

L'niform  and  cap  14.30 

Drawing  instruments    (complete  outfit) S.So 

Books  (estimated  cost)   5.00 

Laundry    (estimated  cost) 10.00 

Total  expense  for  year $197.65 

The  total  expense,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  for  the  year  amounts 
to  $197.65. 
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Students  having  scholarships  do  not  pay  tuition.  Their  total  ex- 
pense is  $30  less,  or  $1G7.G5. 

Freshmen  and  first-year  students  in  Agriculture  are  not  required  to 
take  drawing  or  shop  worlj.  Their  total  expense  for  the  year  is 
$18G.S0  without  scholarship,  or  $loG.SO  with  scholarship. 

These  amounts  include  all  charges  for  board,  tuition,  lodging,  fuel 
and  lights,  fees  and  deposits,  books,  uniform  and  cap,  drawing  instru- 
ments, and  laundry.  They  do  not  include  allowance  for  spending 
monej',  nor  for  contingencies. 

The  largest  payments  are  made  in  September  and  in  January.  A 
student  on  entering  college  will  need  about  sixty  dollars  to  meet  his 
various  dues  for  the  first  month.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  expense  for  the  session  by  months : 

Expense. 

DISTKIBUTIOX   BY   MONTHS. 

Payments  required  on  first  dav  of  Without  With 

Scholarship.  Scholarship, 

September $  58.37  $  43.37 

October 20.41  20.41 

November   11.11  11.11 

December 11.11  11.11 

January 52.21  37.21 

February 11.11  n.n 

iJarcli 11.11  11.11 

April 11.11  11.11 

May 11.11  11.11 

Total   $197.G5  $1G7.G5 

Tuition,  fuel  and  lights,  and  room  rent,  together  with  the  registra- 
tion, furniture,  ph.vsical  culture,  and  medical  fees,  are  collected  one- 
half  (.«;82.2o)  in  September,  or  whenever  the  student  enters,  and  one- 
half  (.'R,32.25)  in  .January.  Students  registering  on  the  day  appointed 
for  registration  are  excused  from  paying  the  registration  fee.  Li- 
brary, incidental,  and  lecture  fees  (.?4)  are  collected  in  September, 
or  whenever  the  student  enters.  Board  is  payable  in  installments  of 
$10  per  month  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  September  to  May, 
inclusive.  Board  for  less  time  than  one  month  is  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day.  or  .?3  per  week.  Choice  is  given  between 
pa.ving  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  or  by  the  day.  The  College  Bursar 
is  fcrl)idden  by  the  Trustees  to  give  credit,  and  there  is  no  deviation 
from  this  rule. 
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Students  withdrawiug  from  College  wittiin  two  weeks  from  date  of 
eutraiice  will  have  refvmded  all  moneys  paid  by  them  except  charges 
for  board  during  the  time  here.  Students  withdrawing  later  than 
two  weeks  from  entrance  will  have  no  moneys  refimded  exc-ept  board 
for  balance  of  month. 

DrawLDg  instruments  are  not  required  in  the  Freshman  Class  nor 
in  the  First-year  Mechanic  Arts  course  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sec-ond  term.  These  instruments  are  furnished  by  the  College  at  cosr 
to  all  students  requiring  them.  New  students  are  advised  not  to  pur- 
chase instruments  before  consulting  the  drawing  instructors. 

The  College  rooms  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture.  Each 
student  should  bring  with  him  two  pairs  of  blankets,  two  pairs  of 
sheets,  two  pillow-cases,  one  pillow  and  two  bed-spreads  for  single 
bed. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  enumerated  al>ove.  students  are  required  to 
pay  fees  as  follows :  A  fee  of  ?:i  from  students  taking  work  in  biologi- 
cal (exc-ept  bacteriologic-al ) .  physical,  or  electrical  laboratory,  for  ma- 
terial furnished.  The  deposits  for  the  Chemistry  Department  are  as 
follows :  Inorganic  laboratory,  §3 :  analytical  laboratory.  SG ;  organic 
laboratory,  $4 ;  determinative  mineralogy  and  assaying,  $3.  A  deposit 
of  So  from  Juniors  and  ?4  from  Seniors  taking  dyeing  or  bacteriol- 
ogy, to  cover  cost  of  breakages.  A  deposit  of  S-j  from  textile  students, 
to  c-over  cost  of  designing,  supplies,  tools,  etc.  Any  xmused  portion 
of  defMjsits  to  chemic-al.  bacteriological  or  dyeing  laboratories  or  to 
the  Textile  Department  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the 
deposit  mr^de  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  breakages  and  cost  of  material 
furnished,  the  students  are  required  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

UNIFORM. 

The  College  imiform  must  be  worn  by  all  students  exc-ept  wiuter- 
c-ourse  students.  It  must  be  purchased  at  the  College  from  the  con- 
tractor. The  uniform  is  of  a  strong  gray  cloth,  and  with  care  it  will 
last  a  year.  New  students  are  especially  cautioned  not  to  bring  with 
them  to  the  College  a  supply  of  citizens'  clothing,  as  the  tmiform  must 
be  worn  on  all  occasions.  Each  student  is  required  to  wear  an  over- 
coat during  c-old  weather.  Overc-oats  may  be  brought  from  home  or 
purchased  in  the  city.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity,  dark  colors 
(black  or  dark  gray)  are  required. 

FREE   TUITION. 

Scholarships,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  conferring  free 
tuition,  are  given  to  needv  bovs  of  talent  and  character.     As  far  as 
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possible,  these  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Appointments  are  made  only  by  the  President  of  the  CoUe-e 
upon  written  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  The 
scholarships  are  not  intended  for  people  who  have  property.  Certifi- 
cates of  inability  to  pay  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  and  endorsed 
by  the  person  recommending  him. 

SELF-HELP. 

Many  students  pay  their  own  expenses,  either  wholly  or  partly  by 
doing  various  kinds  of  work.  There  is  regular  employment  for  a 
limited  number,  enabling  them  to  earn  from  ?4  to  SIO  a  month  There 
18  also  occasional  employment,  paying  from  $2.50  to  $0  a  month  The 
work  offered  is  mainly  on  the  farm,  in  the  barn,  milking  and  feeding 
cattle,  etc.,  and  is  for  agricultural  students  only.  There  Is  very  little 
work  available  for  others,  except  serving  in  the  dining-room.  Toun- 
men  should  not  rely  upon  material  help  from  work  the  first  year  as 
most  of  the  work  is  given  to  students  who  have  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence at  the  College.  Application  for  work  should  be  made  before  the 
student  comes  to  college. 

STUDENT   LOAN    FUND. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  has  established  a  small  fund 
to  be  lent  to  needy  students  of  talent  and  character.  The  loans  are 
made  at  six  per  cent,  and  good  security  is  required.  Sufficient  time 
IS  given  for  repayment  to  enable  the  student  to  earn  the  money  him- 
self. The  amount  lent  to  each  stndent  is  limited.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  young  men  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  who  cannot 
find  sufficient  employment  while  in  college  to  meet  all  their  necessary 
expenses. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  fund  from  students.  Alumni  and 
friends  of  education  generally.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege Bursar,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  At  present  the 
fund  amounts  to  SI. 187.29. 

BOARD  AND   LODGING. 

All  students  are  expected  to  board  in  the  College  mess-hall  and  to 
room  in  the  College  dormitories.  An  abundant  supply  of  plain,  nour- 
ishing food,  with  as  large  a  variety  as  possible,  is  furnished  absolutely 
at  cost.     The  charge  at  present  is  .?10  per  month,  payable  in  advance. 

Rooms  in  the  College  dormitories  are  supplied  with  electric  lights. 
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steam  heat,  and  all  necessary  furniture,  except  sheets,  blankets,  pillow- 
cases, pillows,  bed-spreads,  and  towels,  which  each  student  must  fur- 
nish for  himself.  The  charge  for  lodging  is  by  the  month,  and  there 
is  no  reduction  in  case  of  withdrawaL 

CARE   OF   THE   SICK. 

Evei-y  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  health  of  young  men  in  the  Col- 
lege. Regular  inspections  of  the  entire  institution  are  made  onc-e  a 
year,  or  oftener.  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Similar  inspections, 
at  frequent  intervals,  are  made  by  the  College  physician.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  twelve  deep  wells.  Each  student 
has  a  regular  routine  of  daily  life,  including  abundant  physic-al  exer- 
cise in  the  shops  and  on  the  drill  groxmds. 

In  case  of  sickness  a  student  is  taken  immediately  to  the  College 
Infirmary,  where  be  receives  medical  attention  and  careful  nursing. 

The  College  physician  visits  the  Infirmary  daily  at  10  o'clock,  and 
in  cases  of  serious  illness  as  frequently  as  may  be  required. 

A  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  the  Infirmarv  at  all  times. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTiOW. 

The  College  offers  the  following  Courses  of  Instruction- 
I.    Four-year  Courses:  iu»-iion. 
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I.    The  Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

la.   The  Two-year  Course  In  Agriculture. 

lb.   The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  aim  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  is  to  train 
young  men  in  both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It 
is  believed,  that  every  young  man  preparing  to  farm  needs  a  double 
education — one  that  is  practical,  to  fit  him  for  his  profession ;  another 
that  is  cultural,  to  fit  him  to  live. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  young  men  who  desire  in- 
struction in  Agriculture,  the  College  offers  four  distinct  courses : 

The  four-year  course  aims  to  give  a  training  that  is  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  in  Agriculture  and  its  various  branches, 
such  as  Stock-raising.  Dairying,  and  Horticultm-e.  The  strictly  tech- 
nical portion  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  work.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  course  more  than  one-half  is  prescribed  in  the 
sciences.  This  is  done  for  the  training  and  information  they  give, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course.  Because  of  this, 
and  bec-ause  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  the  technical  por- 
tion lie  so  fully  within  the  domains  of  science,  the  course  is  essen- 
tially scientific  rather  than  literary.  Yet  the  College  is  mindful  of 
the  fmidamental  character  of  English  Literature  and  of  Political 
Economy  as  training  studies,  and  reasonable  attention  to  these  studies 
is  required. 

The  two-year  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  take  the  longer  course.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
practical  study  of  Agi-iculture  and  Horticulture  and  their  various 
branches,  and  the  natural  sciences  which  are  so  closely  related  to 
farming. 

The  ten-weeks  winter  course  in  Agriculture  is  established  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  only  the  winter  at  the  College.  The 
important  and  practical  subjects  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and 
Stock-raising  receive  principal  attention. 

The  ten-weeks  dairy  course  is  a  course  in  practical  butter-making 
in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  modern 
creamery. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Instruction  is  by  laboratory  work,  supple- 
mented by  text-books,  lectures,  and  reference  readings,  which  are 
almost  constantly  assigned  from  standard  volumes  and  periodicals. 
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The  equipment  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  fitting  up  laboratories 
for  investigation  in  Soil  Physics  and  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of 
soils.  The  Dairy  Department  is  equipped  with  a  modern  creamery 
for  pasteurizing,  separating,  creaming  and  churning,  and  for  investi- 
gation in  dairy  bacteriology. 

The  department  makes  free  use  of  the  fields,  orchards  and  gardens, 
in  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  in  effects  of  several  practices  upon  yield  and 
upon  fertility,  in  varieties  of  fruit,  of  vegetables  and  of  forage  crops. 
The  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  freely  used  for 
instruction. 

In  work  other  than  purely  technical  the  agricultural  students  meet 
the  same  instructors  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  students 
of  the  College.  In  all  departments  the  laboratory  method  is  freely 
employed.  The  student  uses  apparatus  with  his  own  hands  and  con- 
sults the  literature  of  the  subjec-t  at  every  step. 

Self-support  while  a  Student. — The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
interest  of  young  men  who  are  unable  to  meet  necessary  college  ex- 
penses, has  appropriated  $1,500  annually  for  student  labor.  This 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Board  enables  every  student  to  pay  a 
good  part  of  his  college  expenses ;  some  are  able  to  meet  the  entire 
expense  this  way.  This  sum  appropriated  is  intended  solely  to  pay 
for  farm  work.  The  work  is  precisely  the  sort  of  work  that  is  done 
on  the  farm — plowing,  hauling,  tile-laying,  feeding  beef  cattle,  feed- 
ing dairy  cattle,  feeding  and  grooming  horses,  running  ditches  and 
terraces,  repairing  machinery  and  tools,  harvesting  crops,  the  care  of 
hogs,  poultry,  etc. 

This  feature  in  the  course  of  Agriculture  is  helpful  not  only  in 
defraying  college  expenses,  but  serves  as  a  training  and  education  as 
well. 

Requisites  for  Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  Agriculture  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete), 
Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  English  Grammar,  and  Ameri- 
can History. 

For  the  two-year  course  in  Agriculture  no  entrance  examinations 
are  required  if  the  applicant  is  at  least  twenty  years  old.  Applicants 
not  twenty  years  old  desiring  to  enter  the  two-year  course  will  stand 
an  examination  in  Arithmetic  (through  decimal  fractions),  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History. 
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For  the  winter  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying  no  entrance 
examination  is  retiuired.  but  applicants  must  be  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

I.  Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Agriculture. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


1st  Terin- 


2d  Term.    :   3d  Term. 


Botany,  Elementary,  31 1- 

Zoology,  46 

Physiology,  47 

General  Horticulture,  21-- 
Vegetable  Gardening,  22— 

Dairying,  14 

Algebra,  S4 

Geometry,  So 

English.  88 

Military  Drill.  99 


V 


3 
4^ 


3V 


4-/ 
3 


.y 


4Vi 

3n/ 
i 
2         ! 


4V^ 

Is/ 

4v/ 
3s/ 

2 


*  The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

t  The  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock-judging,  1 

Thremmatology,  2 

Stock-feeding,  3 

Plant  Diseases,  34 

Economic  Entomology,  51 

Systematic  Botany,  32 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  61 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  62 

Physics,  71 

Free-hand  Drawing,  76 

Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Drawing,  77 

English,  89  and  91 

Military  Drill,  99 


4V/^ 


3i/ 

3\^ 

2V/ 
2 


Junior  Year. 


Farm  Equipment,  4 

Soils,  5 

Farm  Crops,  6 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  41 

Veterinary  Medicine,  42 

Veterinary  Practice.  43 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  65 

Bacteriology,  36 

Wood-work,  78 

Forge-work,  79 

Mechanical  Technology,  80 

Landscape  Gardening,  23 

English  and  History,  93  and  92 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  95  and  96  - 

Military  Tactics,  100 

Military  Drill,  99 


4V 


4V 

2 
2 


y 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Geology,  58 

English,  92  and  90 

Political  Economy  and  Government,  97  and  98  - 
Elect  thirteen  periods  of  the  following: 

Animal  Husbandry  (horses),  8 

Animal  Husbandry  (cattle),  9 

Animal  Husbandry  (sheep  and  swine).  10 

Farm  Management,  18 

Agronomy,  11 

Special  Crops,  12 

Soil  Physics  and  Soil  Management.  13 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  15 

Experimental  Dairying,  16 

Dairy  Seminai-y,  17 

Veterinary'  Medicine,  44 

Fruit  Culture,  24 

Forestry,  25 

Horticultural  Literature,  26 

Plant  Diseases  (advanced),  35 

Bacteriology  (advanced),  37 

Systematic  Entomology,  52 

Economic  Botany,  33  

Industrial  Chemistry,  68 

Organic  Chemistry,  63 

Analytical  Chemistry  (laboratory),  64  and  65  . 
Military  Drill,  99 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.      3d  Term 


3s/ 
5 


B^ 
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la.   The  Two-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Botany,  Elementary,  31 

General  Horticulture,  21 

Vegetable  Gardening,  22 

Dairying,  14 

Zoology,  46 

Physiologry,  47 

Arithmetic,  82 

Algebra,  83 L 

English,  87 

Military  Drill,  99 

Second  Year, 

Breeds  of  Live  Stock  and  Stock-judging,  1 

Thremmatology,  2 

Stock-feeding,  3 

Farm  Equipment,  4 

Soils,  5 

Farm  Crops,  6 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  41 

Veterinary  Medicine,  42 

Veterinary  Practice,  43 

Plant  Diseases,  34 

Entomology,  51 

Forge-work,  79 

Carpentry-work,  78 

Farm  Machinery,  7 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  61 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  62 

3 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 
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WINTER   COURSES   IN    AGRICULTURE   AND    DAIRYING. 

General  Statement. — The  Winter  Course  in  Dairying  and  the  Win- 
ter Course  in  Agriculture  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  chosen  vocation  of  farming 
and  who  feel  the  need  of  more  and  better  preparation  before  taking 
up  their  life-work.  The  subjects  presented  in  the  two  courses  are 
those  about  which  every  young  farmer  should  have  definite  and  clear 
knowledge.  In  their  treatment  the  topics  are  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  information  to  the  student  useful  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  concerning  the  value  of  advanced, 
definite  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  to  those  who  follow  farm- 
ing. Education  and  training  pay  on  the  farm  as  they  do  elsewhere 
in  life. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  so  little,  and  the  good  to  be  derived 
so  great,  no  young  man  in  North  Carolina  can  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  getting  this  training  so  necessary  in  his  work.  The 
money  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  for  a  whole  term's  instruction 
can  be  earned  in  a  month  or  two  before  attending.  Therefore  no 
young  man,  even  though  he  possess  but  a  few  dollars,  can  afford  to 
miss  the  opportunity  for  training  in  his  work. 

The  studies  offered  are  dairying,  stock-raising,  creamery  practice, 
stock-feeding,  diseases  of  farm  animals,  dairy-farming,  breeding  farm 
animals,  entomology,  dair.v  chemistry,  farm  economics,  and  book- 
keeping. The  class-room  work  is  supplemented  by  practice  in  ttie 
creamery,  barn,  greenhouse,  and  workshop. 

Equipment. — The  work  in  dairying,  which  includes  butter-making, 
milk-testing,  handling  cream  separators,  pasteurizing  cream  and  milk, 
and  dairy  bacteriology,  is  given  in  the  Dairy  Building.  The  building 
is  equipped  with  separators,  milk-testers,  pasteurizer,  and  all  tools 
required  in  making  butter  and  preparing  milk  or  cream  for  the  city 
markets. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — No  entrance  examination  is  re- 
quired, but  the  students  taking  either  the  Dairy  or  Winter  Course 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  should  have  a  common- 
school  education. 

Expenses — College  Dues. — Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  labo- 
ratory fee  of  five  dollars.     Tuition  and  instruction  are  entirely  free. 

Other  Expenses.^ — Books  and  note-paper  will  cost  from  two  to  three 
dollars,  and  two  white  duck  suits  to  wear  in  the  dairy  laboratory 
will   cost   one  dollar  each.     The  suits,   however,   are   not  required. 
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Board  and  room  may  be  secured  for  three  dollars  a  week.     The  total 
expenses  of  the  whole  ten  weeks  need  not  exceed  thirrj-  dollars. 

lb.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

Butter-making. — This  course  includes  all  practical  opei-ations  of 
creamery  management.  The  student  works  with  the  guidance  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  at  the  same  operations  of  butter- 
making,  or  pasteurizing,  or  milk-testiug.  until  proficiency  is  obtained. 
He  is  required  to  follow  the  milk  from  the  time  it  enters  the  labora- 
tory and  creamery  until  the  product  leaves  it,  and  determine  the 
points  in  processes  where  losses  occur  and  reasons  why  they  occur. 
Six  periods.     Mr.  Kexuall. 

Milk  and  Butter  Production. — This  course  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  on  the  methods  of  taking  care  of  milk  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  it  into  other  products,  also  lectures  upon  construction,  equip- 
ment and  operation  of  creameries,  dairies,  and  milk  depots.  Each 
student  is  required  to  draw  a  plan  of  a  farm  dairy  and  prepare  an 
estimate  for  equipment  of  same.     Two  periods.     Mr.  Kendall. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  and  Stock-raising. — This  subject  consists  of  an 
elementary  study  of  the  composition  of  foods;  the  constituents  of 
feeding,  amount,  combination  and  form  necessary  to  give  best  results 
with  various  kinds  of  live  stock. 

The  student  is  required  to  calculate  digestibilities  and  nutritive 
ratios  and  to  arrange  therefrom  proper  feeding  rations.  Two  periods. 
Professor  Bltjkett. 

Dairy  Farming. — Lectures  are  given  under  this  subject  upon  the 
history,  adaptation,  care  and  management  of  the  different  breeds  of 
dairy  cattle.  Dairy  animals  are  studied  by  the  score  card,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  judging  animals  for  dairy  purposes. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  upon  the  character  of  food-stuffs,  the 
relation  of  food  to  the  animal,  and  kind  and  quality  of  food  for  the 
best  milk  production.     Two  periods.     Professor  BrBKEXx. 

Soil  Study. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soil  and  their  improvement  by  culti- 
vation, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage,  etc. 

The  work  in  class-room  is  supplemented  by  work  in  the  field  and 
soil  physics  laboratory.     One  period.     Assistant  Professor  }iIcClel- 

LAXD. 

Farm  Crops. — In  this  subject  is  included  rotation  of  crops,  green 
ma juriug.  and  a  critical  study  of  com  and  cotton :  judging  of  corn ; 
condition  of  germination  and  growth,  and  improvement  by  selection 
and  breeding.     One  period.     Assistant  Professor  McCixlla>"d. 
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Soils  and  Fertilizers. — Lectures  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  mate- 
rials and  on  the  typical  classes  of  North  Carolina  soils.  Two  periods. 
Director  Kilgore. 

Farm  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  air,  water,  the  chemistry  of  plant 
and  animal  nutrition,  and  the  composition  of  milk  and  its  products. 
Two  periods.     Professor  Withebs. 

Plants.— This  course  treats  of  plants  in  general,  embracing  such 
subjects  as  plant  breeding,  seed  selection,  seed  testing,  plant  propa- 
gation, nutrition,  and  classification,  plant  diseases  and  their  preven- 
tion, and  bacteria  and  fungi  in  their  relation  to  farm  produce,  treat- 
ing of  both  the  beneficial  bacteria  of  farm  processes,  treating  of  both 
the  bacteria  beneficial  in  farm  operations  and  of  injurious  bacteria 
which  produce  disease,  etc.     Two  periods.     Professor  Stevens. 

Economic  Entomology. — This  is  a  short  course  in  which  the  more 
important  noxious  insects  are  studied,  with  special  reference  to  meth- 
ods of  preventing  their  injuries.  The  various  insecticides  and  methods 
of  spraying  are  also  included  in  this  course.        Two  periods.     Mr. 

WOGLUM. 

Diseases  of  Live  Stock. — The  lectures  on  this  subject  treat  of  ele- 
mentary veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  care  of  live  stock  to 
prevent  disease  and  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  common  dis- 
eases.    Four  periods.     Professor  Butler. 

AGRICULTURE. 
Equipment. 

The  College  possesses  the  following  equipment  for  instruction  in 
Agriculture : 

The  farm  includes  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation ;  a  large  three-story  base- 
ment barn,  50  by  72  feet  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery;  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  horses,  grain- 
bins,  cutting  implements,  etc. ;  the  third  story,  by  hay,  which  is  ele- 
vated by  a  Rlcker  and  ^Montgomery  hay-carrier.  Just  outside  the 
barn  are  two  70-ton  silos  and  one  125-ton  silo.  These  are  connected 
with  a  No.  18  Ohio  feed  and  ensilage  cutter.  Power  for  cutting  is 
supplied  by  an  eight-horse  power  Skinner  engine.  The  farm  is  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  most  successful  and  up-to- 
date  farming. 

The  Dairy  Building  contains  three  rooms  and  cellar,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  De  Laval.  Sharpies.  United  States.  Empire,  National,  and 
Reid  Separators,  Babcock  Testers,  various  kinds  and  makes  of  churns, 
butter-workers,  and  cheese  apparatus,  etc. 
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The  live  stock  consists  of  necessary  horses  and  mules,  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  The  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 
swine  are  pure  bred,  and  from  high-class  specimens.  Breeding-stock 
is  sold  as  a  part  of  the  farm  products. 

The  poultry-yard  is  divided  into  sixteen  lots.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  incubator  cellar,  brooder-house,  and  hen-houses.  Several  dif- 
ferent incubators  are  used.  The  poultry-yards  contain  the  following 
breeds :  White  Wyandotte,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Black 
Minorca,  Brown  Leghorn,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

1.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  his- 
tory, characteristics,  care  and  management,  and  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  live  stock.  Practical  exercises  are  given  in  scoring 
and  judging  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  with  the  score  card. 
Four  periods,  first  term.  For  Sophomores  and  second-year  students. 
Professor  Bxtskett. 

2.  Thremmatology. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  and  the  principles  and  phenomena  of  evolution  as  appli- 
cable to  the  improvement  of  animals  or  plants.  The  aim  is  to  bring 
every  known  principle  of  reproduction  to  the  assistance  of  the  breed- 
er's art.  Practical  exercise  in  scoring  and  judging  live  stock,  and  in 
writing  and  tracing  pedigrees.  Four  periods,  second  term.  For 
Sophomores  and  second-year  students.     Professor  Bubkett. 

3.  Stock-feeding  and  Hygiene. — Lectures  and  exercises  upon  the 
laws  of  nutrition,  and  the  character  of  food-stuffs,  and  the  kind  and 
quality  of  foods  to  produce  certain  results.  Practical  exercises  in 
calculating  digestibility,  nutritive  ratios,  and  feeding  standards. 
Four  periods,  third  term.  For  Sophomores  and  second-year  students. 
Professor  Bubkett. 

4.  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selecting,  plan- 
ning and  equipping  farms ;  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings ; 
farm  vehicles  and  machinery :  power,  water,  and  drainage :  practical 
exercise  in  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings ;  leveling  and 
laying  drains,  dynamometer  tests  of  wagons  and  farm  implements, 
etc.  Four  periods,  first  term.  For  .Juniors  and  second-year  students. 
Assistant  Professor  McCrEixArfD. 

5.  Soils. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  improvement  by  culti- 
vation, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage  and  irrigation. 
Practical  exercises  in  testing  physical  properties  of  several  soils,  de- 
termining the  relation  of  soils  to  heat,  moisture,  air,  and  fertilizers, 
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and  mechanical  analysis.     Four  periods,  second  term.     For  Juniors 
and  second-year  students.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

6.  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  history,  pro- 
duction, liarvesting  and  niarlceting  of  farm  crops.  Practical  exercise 
with  growing  and  dried  specimens  of  farm  crops,  including  grasses, 
clovers,  and  other  forage  crops.  Four  periods,  third  term.  For 
Juniors  and  second-year  students.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

7.  Farm  Machinery. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  tools 
and  machinery  of  the  farm,  in  reference  to  their  design,  construction, 
draft,  durability,  and  care.  The  .student  is  required  to  set  up  and  test 
the  various  machines  used  on  the  farm.  One  period,  third  term.  For 
second-year  students.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

8.  Animal  Husbandry. — A  critical  study  of  the  horse;  his  breeding 
and  management;  gaits;  practice  in  expert  judging  of  horses.  Two 
period.s,  first  term.     For  Seniors.     Professor  Burkett. 

9.  Animal  Husbandry. — A  critical  study  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle; 
the  breeding,  feeding  and  management,  and  practice  in  expert  judg- 
ing of  cattle.  Two  periods,  second  term.  For  Seniors.  Professor 
Burkett. 

10.  Animal  Husbandry. — A  critical  study  of  sheep  and  swine  in 
reference  to  type,  wool  or  mutton,  pork  or  bacon.  The  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  practical  exercise  in 
expert  judging  of  sheep  and  swine.  Two  periods,  third  term.  For 
Seniors.     Professor  Burkett. 

11.  Agronomy. — A  critical  study  of  the  farm  crops,  corn  and  cotton  ; 
judging  corn  ;  conditions  of  germination  and  gi'owth,  and  improve- 
ment by  selection  and  breeding.  Three  periods,  first  term.  For 
Seniors.     Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

12.  Special  Crops, — Special  crops  will  be  studied  by  the  student 
in  the  laboratory  and  tield.  Three  periods,  second  term.  For  Seniors. 
Assistant  Professor  McClelland. 

13.  Soil  Physics  and  Management. — This  course  is  designed  for 
advanced  worlc  in  the  study  of  soils,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
field.  Three  periods,  third  term.  For  Seniors.  Assistant  Professor 
McClelland. 

14.  Dairying. — Practice  and  occasional  lectures.  The  course  con- 
sists in  general  management  of  modern  dairying,  the  methods  of  milk 
analysis,  the  bacteriology  of  milk,  the  use  of  separators,  the  testing 
of  milli,  ripening  of  cream,  churning,  working,  packing,  and  scoring 
butter.  Five  periods,  third  term.  For  Freshmen.  Five  periods,  first 
term.     For  first-year  students.     Professor  Bubkett  and  Mr.  Kendall. 
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15.  Dairy  Bacteriology. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  bac- 
teria in  its  relation  to  creamery,  butter-making,  and  cheese  produc- 
tion.    Three  periods,  first  term.     For  Seniors.     Mr.  Kendall. 

16.  Experimental  Dairying. — Laboratory  practice  in  making  butter 
and  cheese.     Three  periods,  second  term.     For  Seniors.     Mr.  Kendall. 

17.  Dairy  Seminary. — Laboratory  practice  in  making  butter  and 
cheese  of  special  commercial  importance.  Three  periods,  third  term. 
For  Seniors.     Mr.  Kendall. 

18.  Farm  Management. — Lectures  upon  the  history  of  agriculture; 
present  agricultural  methods  in  various  counties,  cost  and  relation, 
profits  of  various  farm  operations  and  systems.  Two  periods.  For 
Seniors.     Professor  Burkett. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Horticultural  Department  occupies  Primrose  Hall  and  the 
greenhouses  connected  with  it.  This  building  contains  an  excellent 
class-room  and  two  good  laboratories.  The  laboratories  are  used  for 
such  work  as  seed-testing,  seed  selection,  bud  studies,  budding,  graft- 
ing, making  of  cuttings,  transplanting,  and  mixing  of  spraying  ma- 
terials. 

The  greenhouses  consist  of  three  glass  structures  heated  by  hot 
water.  Thej-  are  used  for  the  growing  of  ornamentals,  vegetables, 
and  many  interesting  exotic  plants ;  a  large  amount  of  laboratory 
work  is  also  carried  on  in  these  houses. 

The  student  learns  the  use,  importance,  and  culture  of  these  plants. 
Many  of  them  are  also  used  to  illustrate  interesting  and  instructive 
characteristics  of  plant  life. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  laboratory 
work,  such  as  apparatus  for  seed-testing,  budding  knives,  grafting 
tools,  pruning  shears  and  saws,  and  spray  pumps. 

The  College  campus  is  used  in  teaching  ornamental  gardening,  and 
a  study  of  economic  trees  and  shrubs. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

21.  General  Horticulture. — This  course  consists  of  text-book  and 
lecture  work.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Horticul- 
ture, as  seed  propagation,  pruning,  frosts,  culture.  Class-room  and 
laboratory  work.  Five  periods,  first  terra.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Five  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  first-year  students.  Mr. 
Reimer. 

22.  Vegetable  Gardening. — Text-book  and  lectures,  accompanied  by 
laboratory  work.     This  course  deals  with  the  selection  and  prepara- 
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tion  of  soil,  making  of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames,  fertilizing,  handling 
of  seeds,  irrigation,  transplanting,  marketing  and  storing,  and  the 
culture  of  all  important  vegetables.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
trucking  industry  in  North  Carolina.  Five  periods,  second  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Five  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  first- 
year  students.     Mr.  Reimek. 

23.  Landscape  Gardening. — This  course  deals  with  the  planning, 
arrangement  and  care  of  home  grounds,  parks,  and  cemeteries. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  home  grounds.  It  treats  especially  lawns, 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  flower-beds,  and  the  grouping  of  these. 
The  campus,  city  parks,  and  many  beautiful  home  grounds  give  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  this.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Juniors.     Mr.  Reimer. 

24.  Fruit  Culture. — A  course  dealing  with  the  location,  soil,  culti- 
vation, fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  all 
the  principal  North  Carolina  fruits.  Five  periods,  first  term.  For 
Seniors.     Professor  Hume  and  Mr.  Reimeb. 

25.  Forestry. — This  course  consists  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  forestry.  It  deals  especially  with  the  need,  influence, 
formation,  care  and  improvement  of  forests.  Also  the  cutting,  use, 
and  handling  of  forest  products.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various 
forest  trees  of  greatest  importance  in  America.  Five  hours,  second 
term.     For  Seniors.     Mr.  Reimeb. 

26.  Horticultural  Literature. — During  the  last  term  the  Seniors  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  up  any  special  line  of  horticultural  work 
they  desire.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  all  impor- 
tant literature  on  the  particular  subject  the  student  is  interested  in. 
In  class  each  student  will  be  required  to  give  a  condensed  account  of 
his  particular  line  of  investigation  as  the  work  progresses.  Required 
of  horticultural  students.  Five  hours,  third  term.  For  Seniors. 
Professor  Hume  and  Mr.  Reimeb. 

BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PATHOLOGY. 

Equipment. 

Three  commodious  laboratories  and  a  large  recitation  and  lecture- 
room  are  devoted  to  Botany,  Bacteriology,  and  Vegetable  Pathology. 
A  research-room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  advanced  students.  There 
are  also  oflSces  for  the  professor  and  instructors ;  a  store-room,  a 
dark-room,  an  incubator-room,  and  a  cold-room.  All  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  electricity,  gas,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  is,  in  addition,  provided  with  steam  under  80  pounds  pres- 
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sure  for  purposes  of  sterilizing.  The  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
wall-cases,  shelves,  herbarium  cases,  specimen  boxes,  sterilizers,  incu- 
bators, microscopes,  microtomes,  a  liberal  supply  of  glassware,  and 
such  small  utensils  as  are  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  incubator-room  is  fire-proof  and  is  provided  with  a  Weisuegg 
regulator  capable  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room  practically 
invariable.  The  excellent  herbarium  has  been  mounted  and  i^  now 
accessible  for  class  use.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  seeds 
both  of  weeds  and  cultivated  plants,  and  the  most  important  plant 
diseases  are  represented  by  herbarium  and  alcoholic  specimens.  The 
greenhouse  is  of  great  utility  as  a  source  of  material  for  seed-test- 
ing and  for  conducting  experiments  in  plant  phvsiologv  and  pathol- 
ogy. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

31.  Elementary  Botany.— Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work  and  reference  reading  regarding  the  algte,  fun-i.  ferns,  and 
seed  plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles  of 
nutrition,  reproduction,  growth,  sex.  adaptation,  and  evolution  are 
Illustrated.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed- 
plants.  The  principles  of  plant-breeding,  crossing,  pollination,  buddinc 
and  grafting  are  taught.  The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his  own 
through  field-work  and  simple  independent  investigations.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  Freshmen  and  first-year  students.  Professor 
Sxmtxs. 

32.  Systematic  Botany.— The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
principal  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  problems  of  plant  classification.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  grouping  of  plants  into  societies  and  to  the  study  of  plant 
variation  and  adaptation.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores.    Professor  Stevens. 

33.  Economic  Botany.— A  study  of  the  more  important  groups  of 
economic  ph^nts.  weeds  and  medicinal  plants,  seed-testin-  nitrifica- 
tion, dentrification,  and  nitrogen  fixation,  origin  of  cultivated  plants 
and  of  bacteria  and  fungi  in  their  relation  to  Asriculture.  Two 
periods,  third  term.     Elective  for  Seniors.     Professor  Ste\-e>-s. 

34.  Plant  Diseases.— Lectures  and  laboratory  study  of  the  principal 
types  of  plant  diseases  produced  by  bacteria,  fimgi.  or  physiological 
derangement,  with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods  of  treatment. 
This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  plant  disease  and  places  the 
student  in  a  position  to  employ  prophylactic  and  remedial  methods 
rationally.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores  and 
second-year  students.    Professor  Steve>-s. 
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35.  Plant  Disease  (Advanced). — Methods  of  culture  and  investiga- 
tion of  plant  disease.  Tbis  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student 
for  original  investigation  in  plant  diseases.  Two  periods,  first  term. 
Elective  for  Seniors.    Professor  Steve>'S. 

36.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes  familiar  in  the 
laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation  in  bacteriology. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors.  Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple. 

37.  Bacteriology  (Advanced). — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy  bac- 
teriology, bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water,  soil, 
or  air.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  those  students  electing  it.  Two  periods.  For  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor Stevexs. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  object  of  the  teaching  in  this  department  is  not  to  turn  out 
veterinarians,  but  to  more  thoroughly  equip  the  agricultural  student 
for  the  breetling  and  management  of  live  stock.  In  addition  to  the 
work  required  of  all  students  in  the  Agricultural  courses,  as  outlined 
below,  the  Senior  students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Agriculture  may 
elect  to  do  three  periods  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  When  so 
elected,  this  work  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  but  supple- 
mentary to  that  required  of  all  students  in  the  Agricultural  courses. 

41.  Veterinary  Anatomy. — Lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  models, 
skeletons,  .sketches,  and  by  dissections. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  loco- 
motion and  such  other  parts  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  stock 
farmer.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  and  second- 
year  students.    Doctor  Robebts. 

42.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Lectures  on  the  actions,  uses,  and  doses 
of  the  most  common  veterinary  medicines,  and  the  nature  and  cause 
of  disease,  with  special  referenc-e  to  its  prevention.  Four  periods, 
second  term.  Required  of  Juniors  and  second-year  students.  Profes- 
sor Butler  and  Doctor  Robebts. 

43.  Veterinary  Practice. — Lectures  on  the  most  common  diseases 
and  injuries  of  domestic  animals,  with  appropriate  treatment  for  the 
same.    When  practicable,  these  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  clinics, 
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which  will  enable  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  and  perform  minor  surgical  operations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor.  Four  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors 
and  second-year  students.    Professor  Butleb  and  Doctor  Rocebts. 

44.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Advanced  course  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery.    Three  periods.     For  Seniors.     Professor  Butleb. 

ZOOLOGY. 

46.  Efementary  Zoology. — The  fundamental  principles  of  animal 
life,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of 
animals,  are  developed  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  reading. 
One  term  is  devoted  to  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  exclusive  of  in- 
sects, but  including  some  of  the  common  parasites  infesting  man  and 
the  domestic  animals.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  general 
view  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  more 
special  subjects  that  are  to  follow.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  and  first-year  students.    Doctor  Roberts. 

47.  Animal  Physiology. — A  comparative  study  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  subject  will  be  covered 
by  lectures  and  recitations,  with  laboratory  experiments  to  illustrate 
principles  of  physiology.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  and  first-year  students.    Doctor  Roeerts. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

51.  Elementary  Economic  Entomology.- — Elements  of  insect  struc- 
ture and  classification.  Injurious  insects  and  remedies :  a,  of  or- 
chards;  6,  of  small  fruits;  c,  of  truck  and  garden  crops;  d,  of  cotton, 
com,  tobacco,  grains,  and  grasses :  e,  of  forest,  shade,  and  ornamental 
plants ;  f,  of  barn,  mill,  and  household.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Sophomores  and  second- 
year  students.     Mr.  Sherman  and  ^Ir.  Woglcm. 

52.  Systematic  Entomology. — Systematic  study  of  orders  and  fam- 
ilies of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  structure,  classification, 
life-history  and  habits.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  For  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Mr.  Sheb- 
MAN  and  Mr.  Woglum. 

GEOLOGY. 

58.  Geology. — Scott's  Introduction  to  Geolofiy.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which  have 
modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.     The  re- 
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suits  of  those  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  iu  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and  folds, 
crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life-history 
of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors.    Dr.  Wai,keb. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

61.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fimdanicntal  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  experiments  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomore?.  Profe.s- 
sor  Withers.  Mr.  Bagley.  and  Mr.  Habper. 

62.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen  and  Ran- 
dall's Chemical  Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of 
the  instructor  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Soj)homores.     Mr.  Wilson. 

63.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Two  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.    Professor  Withers. 

64.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  student  is  taught 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  acids  in  unknown  substances.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
is  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the 
different  tests,  writing  reactions,  etc.  Nine  periods,  first  term.  Elect- 
ive for  Seniors.    Dr.  Walker. 

65.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitotiic  Anahtsis.  In- 
troductory work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  followed  by 
analyses  of  the  substances  most  closely  related  to  agriculture,  as  fer- 
tilizers, feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  etc.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  differ- 
ent analytical  methods.  Nine  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Elect- 
ive for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  64.    Dr.  Walker. 


•For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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66.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Ingle's  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A 
study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  application  of  chemistry  and  chemi- 
cal methods  of  investigation  to  agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant  and 
animal  nutrition,  the  economical  feeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  considered  from  the 
chemical  standpoint.    Two  periods.     Required  of  Juniors.     Professor 

WiTHEBS. 

68.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries,  particularly  those  whose  raw 
materials  are  supplied  by  agriculture  or  whose  products  are  utilized  in 
agriculture.    Two  periods.    Elective  for  Seniors.    Professor  Withebs. 

PHYSICS.* 

71.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter ;  fundamental  units. 
British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force,  work,  and 
power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics  of  tluids ; 
heat ;  sound ;  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.    Mr.  Spbague. 

DRAWING.t 

76.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Sophomores.    Mr.  St.  Amaitt. 

77.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  of  instruments :  geomet- 
ric drawing;  elementary  projection;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing; 
drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine. 
Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Mr. 
St.  AiiAXT. 

SHGP-WORK.f 

78.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing ;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood ; 
elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  One  period,  first  and  second 
terms.  Required  of  Juniors.  Required  of  second-year  students.  Mr. 
Clay. 


•For  full  information  In  regard  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  see  course  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

tFor  full  information  in  regard  to  shop-work,  drawing,  and  other  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering subjects,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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79.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  forging  and  welding;  making  exer- 
cises of  iron ;  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  One  period,  first  and 
second  terms.    For  Juniors.    One  period,  third  term.    Mr.  Deal. 

80.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood-work- 
ing and  forging  tools  and  machines ;  methods  of  wood-working  and 
forging ;  care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One  period,  first  and  second 
terms.     For  Juniors  and  second-year  students.     Mr.  Clay. 

MATHEMATICS.* 

82.  Arithmetic. — Begin  with  decimal  fractions  and  complete  the 
subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic.  Re- 
quired of  first-year  students.    Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

83.  Algebra. — Up  to  quadratic  equations.  Wells'  Higher  Algebra. 
Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Park. 

84.  Advanced  Algebra. — VTeUs'  Higher  Algehra.  Begin  at  quadratic 
equations ;  general  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equations, 
etc.    Four  periods,  first  term.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Mr.  Yates. 

85.  Geometry. — Plane  and  solid,  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.   Mr.  Yates. 

ENGLISH. 

87.  English  Composition. — A  drill  on  the  forms  of  the  language, 
the  correct  relation  of  words,  the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph.  Daily 
written  exercises.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Doctor  SuMMEY  and  Mr.  Mason. 

88.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students  write 
instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is  accom- 
panied by  a  steady  drill  upon  grammatical  forms,  accuracy,  and  ease 
of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and  then  to 
develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.  Professor  Kkx,  Doctor  Summey,  and  Mr. 
Masox. 

89.  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Essays. — The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Professor  Hnx, 
Doctor  Summey.  and  Mr.  Mason. 


•For  full  information  in  regard  to  Mathematics,  see  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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90.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speakers, 
followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many  exer- 
cises. Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Professor 
Hill. 

91.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Synopses, 
paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Summey, 
and  Mr.  Mason. 

92.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  waj^  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  hours,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

HISTORY. 

93.  English  History. — The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  im- 
portant periods.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Pro- 
fessor Hill. 

BUSINESS   LAW  AND  CIVICS. 

95.  Business  Law. — This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  contracts, 
agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper,  insurance,  patent  rights,  etc.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  business  law. 
Text-book,  Parsons'  Laiis  of  Business.  One  period,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Juniors.     President  Winston. 

95.  Civics. — This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina. One  period,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors.  President 
Winston. 

POLITICAL   ECONOIVIY  AND  GOVERNIVIENT. 

97.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Two 
periods,  first  half  year.    Required  of  Seniors.    President  Winston. 

98.  Government. — The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 
and  North  Carolina ;  relations  between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, etc.  Lectures  and  texts.  Two  periods,  second  half  year. 
Required  of  Seniors.     President  Winston. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

99.  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order  :  Ceremonies  ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics.  United 
States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all  classes  except  Se- 
niors.    Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

100.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill.  Field  Serv- 
ice. Army  Regulations.  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practic-e.  One  period. 
Required  of  Juniors.    Lieutenant  Heaton. 


ENGINEERING  COURSES. 


Four-year  Courses  in 

II.   Civil  Engineering. 

III.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

IV.  Electrical  Engineering. 
V.   Mining  Engineering. 

VI.   Industrial  Chemistry. 
VII.   Dyeing. 

Two-year  Courses  in 

Mia.  Mechanic  Arts. 
IVa.  Applied  Electricity. 

COURSE   IN   CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  the  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  to  give  such  training 
as  will  enable  our  young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
advancing  our  State  along  material  lines — developing  its  water-power, 
building  railroads  and  public  highways,  constructing  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  for  our  towns,  etc.  The  student  is  given  a 
large  amoimt  of  practical  work  in  the  field  and  drafting-room,  and 
acquires  a  fair  degree  of  eflficiency  in  the  use  of  the  various  surveying 
instruments,  and  in  drafting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that 
a  successful  engineer  requires  a  well-trained  mind — one  that  reasons 
logically,  accurately  and  quickly.  Therefore  a  thorough  course  is 
given  in  Pure  Mathematics  and  in  all  those  branches  of  Applied 
Mathematics  which  are  involved  in  the  solution  of  engineering  prob- 
lems. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  pre-eminently  a  technical  course, 
yet  subjects  of  general  culture  are  included  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broader  mental  training  and  better  preparation  for  social  and 
business  life. 
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II.    The  Four-year  Course  in  Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.' 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135  t-- 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136— 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137- 

Wood-work.  146 

Forg-e-work,  147 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Physics.  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 — 

English.  272 

Military  DriU.  299 


Sophomore  Year. 


Architecture,  115 

Architectural  Drawing,  116 

Geometry,  124 

TiTgonometry,  125 

Descriptive  Geometry,  105 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217- 

English,  273  and  275 

MUitary  Drill,  299 


*  The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour ;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

t  The  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Surveying,  102  and  103 

Surveying  (field-work),  104 

Construction,  111 

Drawing,  105 

Graphic  Statics,  101 

Mechanics,  128 

Analytical  Geometry,  126 

Calculus,  127 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  296- 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


Senior  Year. 


Mechanics  of  Materials,  112 

Construction,  111 

Road-building,  113 

Roofs  and  Bridges,  109 

Bridge  Design,  106 

Municipal  Engineering,  107 

Surveying  (field-work),  108 

Hydraulics,  110 

Calculus,  127 

Geology,  211 

Astronomy,  114 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  297  and  298- 
Military  Drill,  299 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

There  is  a  complete  equipment  of  all  instruments  necessary  to  civil 
engineering  field-work. 

Subjects  of  instruction. 

101.  Graphic  Statics. — Determination  of  stresses  in  frame  struc- 
tures by  graphical  methods.  Lectures  and  original  problems.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

102.  Surveying. — Land  surveying,  leveling,  elements  of  triangula- 
tion,  topographical  surveying,  road-making.  Merriman's  Land  Sur- 
veying.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and 
in  Mining  Engineering  and  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Laxg. 

103.  Railroad  Engineering. — Reconnoissance,  preliminary  and  lo- 
cation surveys,  cross-sections,  etc.  Searles'  Field  Engineering.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Laxg. 

104.  Surveying. — Field-work.  Use  of  instruments,  compass,  level, 
transit  and  plane  table.  Practical  work  in  land  surveying,  topogra- 
phy, leveling,  railroad  surveying,  working  up  notes  and  platting. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Two  periods,  sec-ond  and  third  terms.  Reqiiired  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

105.  Drawing. — Descriptive  Geometry.  Stereotomy.  Text-book,  lec- 
tures, problems,  and  c-ompleted  drawings.  Two  periods,  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Laxg. 

106.  Bridge  Design. — Calculation  of  stresses,  design,  si)ec'ific-ations 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  and  a  steel  highway 
bridge.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

107.  Municipal  Engineering. — Text-books,  lectures.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

108.  Surveying. — Field-work.  Triangulation  and  topography,  sur- 
veys for  sewers,  water-works,  etc.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Man:^. 

109.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Determination  of  stresses  in  roof  and 
bridge   trusses   by   the   analytical    method.     Merriman's   Roofs   and 
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Bridges.     Original  problems.     Three  periods,  first  term.     Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

110.  Hydraulics. — Methods  of  measuring  flow  of  streams,  laws  gov- 
erning flow  in  pipes  and  conduits,  determination  of  water-power  in 
streams,  testing  of  hydraulic  motors.  Text-book.  Merriman's  Hy- 
draulics. Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

111.  Construction. — Masonry,  foundations,  railroads,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  arches,  etc.  Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  Lectures. 
Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining 
Engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in'  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

112.  Mechanics  of  Materials. — Study  of  stresses  in  beams,  columns, 
etc.  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Three  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Riddick. 

113.  Road-building. — Text-book  on  construction  of  roads,  streets, 
and  pavements.  Lectures  on  practical  road-making  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering.    Professor  Riddick. 

114.  Astronomy. — Determination  of  Azimuth,  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, Time.  Comstock's  Astronomy  for  Civil  Engineers.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

115.  Architecture. — Building  materials,  methods  of  constructing 
buildings,  plans,  specifications,  bill  of  materials,  estimate  of  cost,  de- 
sign of  buildings.  Lectures.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

116.  Architectural  Drawing. — Drawings  from  a  building  already 
constructed,  design  of  a  dwelling,  detail  and  perspective  drawings. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.  Mr. 
Mann. 

MATHEMATICS. 

121.  Arithmetic. — Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  deci- 
mal fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  first-year  students.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk,  Mr.  Manx,  and  Mr. 
Lang. 

122.  Algebra.— Wells'  Higher  Algehra.  Up  to  quadratic  equations. 
Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 
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123.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells'  Higher  Alge'bra.  Begin  at  quad- 
ratic equations;  general  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions, etc.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen  and  of 
second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Park. 

124.  Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid.  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.  Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all 
Freshmen  and  of  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Five  pe- 
riods, first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pabk. 

125.  Trigonometry. — Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Yates. 

126.  Analytical  Geometry. — Nichols'  Analytical  Geometry.  Conic 
sections,  higher  plane  curves.  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Four 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Engineering. 
Mr.  Yates. 

127.  Calculus. — Osborne's  Elements  of  Calculus.  Differential  and 
integral  elements  of  differential  equations.  Four  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Jimiors.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Engineering.    Professor  Riddick  and  Mr.  Yates. 

128.  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  moments,  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion,  constrain- 
ing and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  momentum  and 
impact  work,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles  to  various 
engineering  problems.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
and  Mining  Engineering.    Mr.  LAifG. 

COURSES    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 
AND   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  regular  Four-year  Course  in  ^Mechanical  Engineering  is  in- 
tended to  fit  the  student  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  engineering 
work,  and  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  basis  to  carry  on  more  advanced 
engineering  studies.  It  treats  of  the  development  and  transmission 
of  power,  the  design  and  construction  of  machines,  and  the  calibration 
and  efficiency  tests  of  machinery,  boilers  and  engines. 

The  Two-year  Course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  become 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  stationary  engineers,  or  dynamo  tenders. 

The  courses  follow  closely  the  methods  adopted  by  the  large  manu- 
facturing companies,  both  in  drawing-room  system  and  shop  method.«. 
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III.    The  Four-year  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135  -- 
Mechanical  Drawing.  136  - 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178-- 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299  


I 
!  1st  Term.      2d  Term.    I   3d  Term. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge- work,  143 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124  

Trigonometry,  125 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217  - 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Valve  Gears,  159 

Applied  Mechanics,  169 

Machine  Design,  140 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

DjTiamo  Machinery,  183 

Analytical  Geometry.  126 

Calculus,  127 - 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  296- 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.      3d  Term, 


Senior  Year. 


Machine  Design,  141 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Power  Plants,  161 

Gas  Engines,  162 -> 

Refrigeration,  163 

Heating  and  Ventilation,  166 

Pumping  Machinerj',  165 

Structural  Engineering,  167 

Mechanics  of  Materials.  112 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratory,  168 

Surveying,  102  and  104 

Calculus,  127 

Hydraulics,  110 

English,  276  and  274,  or  Political  Economy,  297.  298 
Militarj-  Drill,  299 
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Ilia.   The  Two-year  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


IstTenn- 


Pree-hand  Drawing,  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

Descriptive  Geometry,  137 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work.  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152 

Arithmetic,  121 

Algebra,  122 

English,  271 

Military  Drill,  299 '. 

Second  Year. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  171 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Drawing,  171.  or  Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Mechanical  Technology,  172 

Steam  and  Steam  Machinery,  173 

Physics.  195,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-work,  150 

Electricity,  196,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-work,  150  — - 

Electrical  Laboratory,  197,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-      ; 
work,  loO ! 

Algebra,  123,  Drawing,  171.  or  Shop-work,  150 ' 

Geometry,  124,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-work,  150 

Military  Drill,  299 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 
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MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

The  draAving  aud  recitation-rooms  and  shops  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  are  in  the  Engineering  Building.  They  are 
of  ample  size  and  well  lighted,  and  are  arranged  to  be  heated  either 
by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  or  by  live  steam.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  steam  laboratory,  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  wood-turn- 
ing and  cai-penter  shop,  office  and  library.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  recitation-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  and  a  wood-finishing  room. 
In  the  office  are  kept  on  file  various  scientific  and  technical  journals, 
the  trade  circulars  of  prominent  engineering  firms,  drawings  and 
photographs  of  machinerj',  and  tabulated  data,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  engineering  books,  the  use  of  which  is  required. 

The  department  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing boiler  and  engine  tests  and  for  other  work  of  an  experimental 
character.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  two-horse-power  engine,  a 
ten-horse-power  engine,  a  one-horse-power  gasoline  engine  (all  of 
which  were  built  by  students),  a  twenty-five-horse-power  Woodbury 
engine,  a  Wheeler  surface  condenser,  connected  with  a  ^V^  x  6  x  6 
Blake  air-pump,  an  Ericsson  hot-air  pumping  engine,  apparatus  for 
making  analyses  of  flue  gases,  a  fuel  calorimeter,  a  water-motor,  a 
Worthington  water-meter,  a  complete  Westinghouse  air-brake  equip- 
ment, a  New  York  air-brake  equipment  in  section,  friction  brakes, 
weirs,  indicators,  planimeters.  slide  rules,  thermometers,  calorimeters, 
gauges,  tanks,  scales,  a  Crosby  gauge  tester,  two  hydraulic  rams,  a 
lo.OOO-pound  Olsen  testing  machine,  and  other  apparatus  for  making 
tests. 

The  boiler-house  is  equipped  with  one  thirty-horse-power  and  two 
forty-horse-power  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  and  two  seventy- 
five-horse-power  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  and  several  pumps,  all 
of  which  are  available  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  shops  are  equipped  as  follows: 

The  wood-working  equipment  consists  of  fifteen  double  cari)enters' 
benches,  which  accommodate  thirty  students,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  each  bench ;  thirty  12-inch  turning  lathes,  each  lathe  being  fully 
equipped  with  tiiming  tools :  a  rip  and  a  cut-off  saw  bench,  foot-feed, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  double  revolving  rip  and  cut-off  saw  bench, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  20-inch  surface  planer ;  a  12-inch  hand- 
jointer  or  buzz  planer:  a  universal  boring  machine;  a  G^A-inch  tenon- 
ing machine  with  cope  heads ;  a  6-inch  sash  and  blind  sticker ;  a 
30-inch  band  saw:  a  jig  saw:  a  shaper  or  edge-moulding  machine. 
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with  a  very  complete  set  of  moulding  cutters ;  a  -SS-incb  grind-stone ; 
a  wood  trimmer ;  an  adjustable  miter-box ;  a  steam  glue-heater,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  screw  and  bar  clamps,  both  iron  and  wooden. 

Tbe  forge  shop  is  a  well-ligbted  and  ventilated,  neatly-paved  room, 
30  X  40  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  twenty-eight  forges,  blast  being  fur- 
nished from  a  Sturtevant  blower ;  two  emery  and  two  buffing  wheels ; 
a  Buffalo  Forge  Company's  hand  drill ;  an  overhead  exhaust  system, 
operated  by  a  60-inch  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan,  for  removing  smoke 
from  the  fires  ^  anvils  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

The  machine  shop  contains  a  16-inch  Davis  and  Eagan  lathe  with 
10-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Windsor  lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  13-incb  Barnes 
lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Putnam  lathe  with  a  4-foot  bed,  a 
14-inch  Flather  lathe  with  6-foot  bed,  three  14-inch  lathes  with  6-foot 
bed  (built  in  the  College  shops  by  students),  an  IS-inch  Prentiss 
shaper,  a  24-inch  upright  Bickford  drill  press,  a  32-inch  .American 
drill  press,  a  Brown  &  Sharp  universal  milling  machine  with  all 
attachments,  a  20-inch  by  5-foot  Pease  planer,  one  large  and  one  small 
emery  tool-grinding  machine,  a  0-inch  Curtis  &  Curtis  pipe-threading 
and  cutting  machine,  a  Greenwich  arbor  press  and  an  electric  center 
grinder.  The  machines  have  full  equipment  of  chucks,  rests,  and 
tools.     The  benches  are  well  provided  with  vises. 

The  tool-room  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  hand  and  pipe 
tools. 

The  power  for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  a  twenty-five-horse-power 
Woodbury  engine,  "^'hen  the  shops  are  running  one  of  the  students 
has  charge  of  the  engine. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

135.  Free-hand  Drawing.— Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine ;  use  of  instruments, 
and  tracing.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Four 
periods,  first  term.     Required  of  first-year  students.     Mr.  St.  Amant. 

136.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.— Geometric  drawing,  isomet- 
ric and  cabinet  drawing,  elementary  projections,  drawings  made  to 
scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine.  Two  periods, 
second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Four  periods,  second  term. 
Required  of  first-year  students.     Mr.  St.  Amant. 

137.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing.— Elementary  principles;  cylin- 
ders, cones,  and  prisms,  intersections,  development  of  surfaces.  Mis- 
cellaneous problems.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Four  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Mr.  St.  Am  ant. 
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139.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Working  sketches  and  drawings  of  ma- 
chine parts  from  the  model.  Tracing  and  blue-printing.  Elementary 
machine  design.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Mechani- 
cal, Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing.  Mr. 
Lawraxce. 

140.  Machine  Design. — Study  of  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear  wheels,  cams,  belts,  and  link-work ;  automatic  feed,  parallel  and 
quick  motions.  Epicylic  trains.  Calculations  and  working  drawings 
of  machine  parts,  such  as  fastenings,  hangers,  couplings,  and  bearings. 
Estimating  and  checking  of  working  drawings.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Lawra^vce. 

141.  Machine  Design. — Estimating,  checking  of  working  drawing, 
original  design.  Calculations  and  working  drawings  of  types  of  en- 
gines, boilers,  pumps,  condensers,  shafting,  etc.  Two  periods,  first 
term.  Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Lawraxce. 

Students  are  required  to  stamp  their  drawings  with  the  College 
stamp,  similar  to  the  practice  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing companies.  Encouragement  is  given  to  original  design, 
especially  when  carried  through  the  shops  to  a  complete  working  ma- 
chine. 

146.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools,  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing.  Practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood. 
Elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  Two  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students.  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Deal. 

147.  Forge-wcrk. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron.  Welding.  Uses 
and  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men and  first-year  students.    Mr.  Deal. 

148.  Forge-wcrk. — Exercises  in  working  with  steel.  Tempering. 
Case-hardening.  One  period,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Chemistry  and  Dye- 
ing.   Mr.  Deal. 

149.  Pattern-making. — Exercises  in  making  patterns  and  moulds  of 
machine  parts.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Mechanical.  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry and  Dyeing.     Mr.  Clay. 

150.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine-work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper-work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Three  periods. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Park. 
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151.  Machine-shop  Work. — Making  the  parts  of  some  machine,  or 
of  an  engine.  Making  tools,  such  as  taps  and  reamers.  Laying  out 
work.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing.   Mr.  Pabk. 

In  all  practical  courses  the  student's  attention  is  directed  to  cost 
of  production  and  its  principal  elements — time  and  method. 

152.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood- 
working and  forging  tools  and  machines.  Methods  of  wood-working 
and  forging.  Care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One  period.  Required  of 
first-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Ci^y. 

157.  Boilers. — Steam  generation;  types,  care  and  management;  fit- 
tings and  appliances ;  corrosion  and  incrustation ;  combustion  of  fuel. 
Boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  and  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  in  Mining  En- 
gineering and  in  Dyeing.     Professor  Thomas. 

158.  Steam  Engines. — Types — simple  and  compound,  and  triple 
expansion,  automatic,  Corliss,  rotai-y.  turbines.  Care  and  manage- 
ment. Indicators,  indicated  and  brake  horse-power.  Condensers. 
Two  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, and  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and  in 
Dyeing.    Professor  Thomas. 

159.  Valve  Gears. — Plain  slide  valve,  balance  valve,  Corliss  and 
other  form  valve  gears,  link  and  radial  reversing  gears.  Shaft  gov- 
ernors. Bilgram  and  Zenner  valve  diagrams.  Two  periods,  third 
term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  of  Seniors 
in  Mining  Engineering  and  in  Dyeing.    Professor  Thomas. 

161.  Power  Plants. — Mechanical  Engineering  of  power  plants.  Se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  machinery,  appliances,  piping.  Two 
periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Professor  Thomas. 

162.  Gas  Engines. — Theory  of  the  gas  engine.  Various  types  of 
gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines.  Brake  and  indicated  horse-power ;  efli- 
ciency.  Gas  producers.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Professor  Thomas. 

163.  Refrigeration. — Various  types  of  ice-making  machinery.  Com- 
pression and  absorption  systems.  Compressed-air  machines.  Two 
periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing.    Professor  Thomas. 

165.  Pumping  Machinery. — Direct  acting,  fly-wheel  and  duplex 
and  centrifugal  pumps.  Pumping  engines.  Water-works  machinery. 
Duty  and  efficiency.  Hydraulic  engines.  One  period,  second  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Thomas. 
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166.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Steam,  hot  water,  furnace  and 
blower  systems  of  heating.  Heating  boilers.  Ventilation.  Design  of 
heating  and  ventilating  system.  One  period,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Thomas. 

167.  Structural  Engineering. — The  manufacture  and  uses  of  differ- 
ent metals — rolled  sections  used  in  bridge,  structural  work,  and  gen- 
eral engineering.  One  period,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Lawrance. 

168.  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practice  in  engine  running; 
valve-setting ;  calibration  of  instruments ;  testing  gauges  and  lubri- 
cants. Use  of  indicators  and  calorimeters.  Boiler  tests ;  engine  tests. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  One 
period.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  One  period, 
third  term.  Required  of  second-year  Mechanic  Arts  and  Applied 
Electrical  students.     Professor  Thomas  and  Mr.  Lawrance. 

169.  Applied  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  mo- 
ments, conditions  of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion, 
constraining  and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  momen- 
tum and  impact,  worli,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles  to 
various  engineering  problems.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Lawrance. 

171.  IVlechanical  Drawing. — Sketching  and  drawing  of  machine 
parts  and  machines.  Detail  working  drawings.  Tracing  and  blue- 
printing. Two  periods.  Required  of  second-year  Mechanic  Arts  stu- 
dents. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  second-year  students  in 
Applied  Electricity.     Mr.  Lawrance. 

172.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  use  of  hand- 
tools  and  machines  usually  found  in  the  pattern  shop,  foundry,  and 
machine  shop.  Materials  used  and  methods  of  carrying  on  work  in 
these  shops.  Practical  problems  in  estimating  cost  and  material  re- 
quired to  complete  a  piece  of  work ;  arrangements  and  sizes  of  belt- 
ing, pulleys,  and  shafting.  One  period.  Required  of  second-year  stu- 
dents in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Applied  Electricity.     Professor  Thomas. 

173.  Steam  and  Steam  Machinery. — Descriptive  study  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  steam  power  plants — engines,  boilers,  condensers,  pumps, 
piping.  Care  and  management.  Combustion  of  fuels.  Indicators; 
indicated,  brake  and  boiler  horse-power  problems.  Two  periods. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Applied  Elec- 
tricity.    Professor  Thomas. 

COURSE   IN   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Object. — The  four-year  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a 
thorough  and  practical  training  in  Electrical   Engineering.     Only  a 
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most  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
the  science  of  electricity  and  magnetism  will  be  satisfactory  for  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  is.  therefore,  paid  to  good  text-book  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  are  mastered  by  the  student,  he  is 
given  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  careful  measurements  with 
exact  instruments  are  made. 

The  department,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  apparatus.  Is  well 
equipped  with  dynamos,  electric  motors,  and  testing  instruments  for 
experimental  work  and  for  investigation  of  problems  in  electrotech- 
nics.  During  the  Senior  year  a  course  in  designing  the  various  elec- 
trical machines  is  given. 

A  two-year  course  in  Applied  Electricity  is  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  dynamo-tender,  motorman,  or 
electrician. 

IV.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 


Elementary  Physics,  176--. 
Physical  Laboratory,  178— 
Free-hand  Drawing,  135  — 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136  -- 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137  - 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Mechanical  Drawing.  139 

Geometrj-,  124 

Trigonometrj-,  125 

Inor&anic  Chemistry.  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

Forge-work.  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill.  299 

Jjnior  Year, 

Dynamo  Machinery,  183 

Electrical  Laboratory,  180 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Machine  Design,  140 

Applied  Mechanics,  169 

Analytical  Geometry,  126 

Calculus,  127 

English  and  History,  2S3  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  296 

Military  Tactics.  300 

Military  DriU,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d 

Term. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

- 

- 

— 

5 

5 

,       3 

3 

3 
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PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Alternating  Currents,  184 

Electric  Power  Transmission,  185 

Electric  Light  and  Railway  Systems,  186 
Electrical  Engineering  (laboratory),  189  - 
Electrical  Engineering  (laboratory),  190- 

Electrical  Design,  191 

Electrical  Engineering,  192 

Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Steam  Engineering  (laboratory),  168 

Calculus,  127 

Hydraulics,  110 

Political  Economy,  297  and  298 

English  Literature,  276  and  274 

Military  Drill,  299 


iVa.  The  Tv,/o-year  Course  in  Applied  Electricity. 
First  Year. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136-— 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137-- 

Wood-work,  143 

Forge-work,  147 

Mechanical  Technology,  152- 

Arithmetic,   121 

Algebra,  122 

English,  271 

Military  Drill,  299 


3  3 

3  3 

1  j             1 
5 

5 

3  3 

3  '             2 
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Second  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Physics.  195 

Eleetricity.  196 

Electrieal  Laboratory,  197 

Electrical  Constrnctjoc,  198 

Mfyhanifail  Drawins.  171 

IbehineMsbop  WaA,  150 

Hechaiueal  Technology.  172 

Steam  Engineerine  Machinery,  173 -- 

Als^tra.  123 

Geometry.  124 

Militazy  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.      Sd  Term. 


2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

PHYSICS. 
Equipment. 

The  recitation-rooius  and  laboratories  of  tJie  Department  of  Physics 
are  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  principal  building.  They  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted- 

The  equipment  consists  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  physical  science  and  for  instruction  and  practice  in  experiments, 
mea.«urements,  and  tests. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

176.  Flementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units:  British  and  metric  standard  measures;  definitions  of  forc-e, 
work,  and  power ;  laws  of  motion :  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids;  heat:  sound:  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Four 
periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Profesf^or  PArrrz, 

177.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Two 
periods.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Professor  Paixe. 

178.  Physical  Laboratory. — Fundamental  measurements  of  length, 
mass,  and  time.  Determination  of  laws  and  forces,  velocities,  friction. 
and  periodic  motion.  Study  of  mechanical  advantage  and  efficiency 
of  simple  machines.  The  strength  of  various  metals  and  wood.  One 
period-     Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  SPRAorr:. 
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179.  Physical  Laboratory. — Continuation  of  Course  178.  Expan- 
sion of  metals,  latent  heat  of  steam.  Elementary  experiments  in 
electricity  and  magnetism.  One  period.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

180.  Electrical  Laboratory. — Use  of  laboratory  instruments.  Meas- 
urement of  resistance,  current,  and  electro-motive  force.  Use  of  con- 
densers. Electrical  testing  of  lines  for  insulation  and  grounds.  Mag- 
netic properties  of  iron.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  is  a  small  brick  building 
30  by  50.  It  contains  the  electric  light  plant,  consisting  of  a  35-horse- 
power  automatic  Skinner  engine,  an  11.5  K.  W.  110-volt  Westinghouse 
dynamo,  a  30  K.  W.  3-phase  550-volt  Westinghouse  alternator,  and  a 
20  K.  \V.  2-phase  110-volt  Lincoln  alternator.  The  laboratory  con- 
tains in  addition  to  this  one  6-light  T.  H.  arc  machine,  one  1-horse- 
power  Sprague  motor,  one  8  K.  W.  110-volt  Siemens  &  Halske  dynamo, 
connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  o-phase  currents,  one  2-horse-power 
3-phase  110-volt  Gen.  Elect.  Co.  motor,  one  2  K.  W.  110-volt  LaRoche 
alternator.  It  also  contains  transformers,  condensers,  arc  lamps, 
circuit  breakers,  etc. 

The  department  possesses  a  small  library  of  standard  books  on  all 
branches  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering. 

183.  Dynamo  Machinery. — A  study  of  direct  current  dynamos  and 
motors.  Efficiency.  Characteristic  curves.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Two  periods.  Professor 
Paine. 

184.  Alternating  Currents  of  Electricity. — Principles  of  alterna- 
ting currents.  Alternating  current  generators  and  motors.  Static 
and  rotary  transformers.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Pazne. 

185.  Electric  Power  Transmission. — Direct  current  systems.  Power 
transmission  by  single  and  polyphase  alternating  currents.  Long 
distance,  high  potential  lines.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Paixe. 

186.  Electric  Light  and  Railway  Systems. — The  design  and  oper- 
ation of  lighting  and  railway  plants.  Estimates  of  costs.  Three 
hours,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Professor  Paest;. 
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189.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Laboratory  methods. 
Calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instruments.  Study  of  direct 
current  apparatus.  Characteristic  curves.  Photometry.  Efficiency 
of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Four  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

190.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Characteristic  curves 
of  alternating  current  generators.  Study  of  inductance  and  capacity. 
Efficiency  of  alternating  current  apparatus,  including  motors,  gener- 
ators and  transformers.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

191.  Electrical  Design. — The  design  of  magnets,  rheostats,  dyna- 
mos, and  transformers.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.     Mr.  Adams. 

192.  Electrical  Engineering  Practice. — The  application  of  electricity 
for  lighting  and  jwwer.  Electricity  in  cotton  mills  and  machine 
shops.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical 
Engineering.     Professor  Paixe. 

195.  Physics. — The  properties  of  matter.  Mechanics.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  simple  machines.  Five  periods.  Required  of  second- 
year  students  in  Applied  Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr. 
Spkague. 

195.  Electricity. — Principles  of  the  electric  circuit  Batteries. 
Electro-magnets.  Dynamos.  Motors.  Electric  bell,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  systems.  Five  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  second- 
year  students  in  Applied  Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr. 
Spragite. 

197.  Electrical  Laboratory. — Management  of  dynamos  and  motors. 
Care  of  station  equipment.  Study  of  arc  lamps.  Transformers.  Five 
periods,  third  term.  Required  of  second-year  students  in  Applied 
Electricity  and  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Speague. 

198.  Electrical  Construction. — Bell  wiring.  Electric  light  wiring. 
Coil  winding  for  dynamo  and  motor  fields.  Armature  winding.  Re- 
pair of  electrical  apparatus.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  Applied  Electricity.     Mr.  Adams. 

COURSE  IN   MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  Mining  Engineering  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
the  preliminary  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  a 
career  in  mining.  To  this  end  he  is  given  instruction  in  English. 
History.  Political  Economy,  and  Mathematic-s.  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  more  technical  studies  and  to  the  greatest  usefuLness  as  a 
citizen.      Instruction    in    Physics    and    Chemistry,    Mineralogy    and 
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Geologj',  Surveying,  Shop-work,  Drawing,  Macblnery  and  Steam 
affords  the  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  upon  which  the 
successful  work  of  the  miner  must  depend.  The  more  technical  por- 
tion of  the  instruction  includes  ore  dressing,  metal-working,  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  illumination  of  mines. 

V.  The   Four-year  Course   in    Mining    Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135  --. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136  -. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137  - 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge- work,  147 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  17S-- 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.  ;  2d  Term.      3d  Term. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge-work,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217  ■ 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Construction,  111 

Graphic  Statics,  101 

Surveying,  102  and  103 

Surveying  (field-work),  104 

Drawing,  105 

Mechanics,  128 

Analytical  Geometry,  126 

Calculus,  127 

English  and  History,  2S3  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  296 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

Senior  Year 

Mining,  296 

Ore  Dressing,  207 

Geology,  211 

Metallurgy,  208 

Mineralogy,  212 

Assaying,  209 

Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Valve  Gears.  159 

Hydraulics.  110 

Calculus,  127 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  297  and  298- 
Military  Drill,  299 
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MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 

206.  Mining.— Lectures  on  methods  of  mining,  including  prospect- 
ing, sinking,  sloping,  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventilating ;  the  location 
of  mining  claims,  mine  fires,  fire-damp  and  dust  explosions ;  inunda- 
tions;  rescue  and  relief  of  men.  Four  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Walkee. 

207.  Ore  Dressing.— Furnishing  products  for  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. Lectures  on  concentrating  machinery  and  concentrating  and 
enriching  ores  by  mechanical  means.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Wai^keb. 

208.  Metallurgy.— Introductory:  combustion,  calorific  calculations, 
fuels,  refractory  materials,  furnaces,  etc.  Iron  and  steel :  the  various 
iron  and  steel  processes,  metallography,  heat-treatment,  mechanical 
treatment,  chemistry.  Copper :  roasting,  smelting,  refining,  wet  and 
electi-olytic  processes.  Gold  :  stamp  milling,  amalgamation,  cyanide  and 
chlorination  processes.  The  metallurgy  of  lead  and  the  lesser  metals. 
Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 
Dr.  Walkeb. 

209.  Assaying.— Ricketts  &  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  crushing  and  sampling  of  ores;  the 
assaying  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  ores ;  corrected  assays ;  bul- 
lion assays ;  extraction  tests.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Walker. 

GEOLOGY   AND    MINERALOGY. 

211.  Geology.— Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which 
have  modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The 
results  of  these  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoe;s  earthquakes,  faults  and 
folds,  crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life 
history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and 
the  main  features  of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two 
periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  Mining,  and  in 
Chemistry.     Dr.  Walkeb. 

212.  Mineralogy.- Moses  &  Parsons'  Mineralogy.  Descriptive  and 
determinative  mineralogy;  blowpipe  analysis  and  the  study  of  the 
more  important  minerals,  their  properties,  uses,  and  methods  of  deter- 
mination. Recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Four  periods,  first 
term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining.     Dr.  Walkeb. 
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COURSES  IN   INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  harmouy  with  the  general  purposes  for  wbich  the  College  was 
founded,  the  course  in  chemistry  is  arranged  to  prepare  young  men 
for  careers  in  the  analytical  or  the  operating  departments  of  the 
various  chemical  industries.  To  this  end  the  training  given  in  gen- 
eral, organic,  and  analytical  chemistry  is  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion in  technical  chemical  analysis  and  in  the  applied  chemical  sub- 
jects bearing  more  directly  on  the  course  the  student  has  selected. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  engineering,  machinery,  etc..  which 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  chemical 
plants,  are  taught,  together  with  the  cultural  studies  included  in  the 
other  courses. 

Raleigh  as  a  Chemical  Center. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity  several  manufac- 
turing plants  to  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  in  company  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment make  visits  each  year.  These  include  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas.  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizers,  and  ice;  for  the 
extraction  of  cotton-seed  oil ;  and  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton  goods. 

The  chemical  laboratories  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion are  located  in  Raleigh,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials 
in  charge  of  these  departments  our  students  are  welcomed  whenever 
they  desire  to  visit  them. 

The  State  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  each  day.  and  among  other 
things  contains  a  very  excellent  collection  of  the  State's  minerals, 
ores,  and  building  stones. 

Chemical  Equipment. 

The  laboratories  of  general  and  of  analytical  chemistry  are  located 
in  the  main  building  of  the  College,  and  are  well  furnished.  The 
tables  are  of  yellow  heart-pine,  with  oak  tops.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  water,  gas.  all  necessary  re-agents,  ample  working  spac-e. 
together  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  appararus,  etc.  The  quanti- 
tative laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  and  will  ac-eommodate 
thirty-two  students.  The  laboratory  for  introductory  chemical  work 
is  in  the  basement  and  will  acc-ommodate  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
students. 

The  chemical  library  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books.  It 
receives  the  leading  chemical  journals  and  owns  complete  sets  of 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
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Graduates  in  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  graduates  of  the  College  are  engaged  in  the  following 
lines  of  chemical  work :  Manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products,  refining  and  testing  oils,  metallurgy  of  iron,  metal- 
lurgy of  copper,  dyeing  of  cotton  goods,  in  agricultiu*al  experiment 
stations,  in  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  in  teaching  chem- 
istry.    These  are  employed  in  North  Carolina  and  nine  other  States. 

VI.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Industrial  Chemistry,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135  — 
Mechanical  Drawing-,  136  -■ 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137  ■ 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge- work,  147 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178--- 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.  ■  2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2      ! 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

— 

- 

- 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


I 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 1 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 1 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 ' 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 1 

I 
Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge-work,  14S 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 

English,  273  and  275 

Militarj-  Drill,  299 

Junior  Year. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  232 

Organic  Chemistry,  21S 

Analytical  Chemistry,  220  and  226 

Bacteriology,  251 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  296 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  DriU,  299 

Senior  Year. 

Industrial  Chemistry,  233 

Analytical  Chemistry,  226 

Synthetical  Chemistry,  219 

Geology,  211 

Bacteriology,  252 

English,  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  297  and  298 

Military  Drill,  299 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

__ 
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COURSES   IN    DYEING. 

As  the  textile  industries  of  the  State  increase,  tlie  need  of  young 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  different  factory  operations  becomes  apparent.  In  the  course 
in  dyeing  the  student  is  taught  the  different  practical  methods  of  the 
dye-house  ;  the  chemistry  of  the  dye-stuffs,  some  of  each  class  of  which 
he  actually  makes ;  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by  mordants, 
assistants,  etc.  He  also  learns  color  matching,  dye  testing,  and  the 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  different  chemicals  used  in  the  dye- 
house.  He  carries  on  the  study  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  design- 
ing, cloth  analysis,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  with  the 
other  textile  students,  and  with  them  devotes  attention  to  shop-work, 
drawing,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  together  with  the  general  studies  of 
English,  history,  mathematics,  physics  and  general  chemistry,  which 
are  required  in  all  the  Four-year  Courses. 

VII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Dyeing,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Mill  Calculations,  305 

Free-hand  Drawing,  135  -- 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136  - 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137 

Wook-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  123 

Geometry,  124 

Elementary  Physics,  331  -- 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.   '   3d  Term. 


Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

Carding  and  Spinning:.  301 

Weaving,  302 

Designing,  303 

Geometry,  124 

Trigonometry,  125 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 


3  I             3 

2  2 

2  2 

2  !  2 
2 

5  5 

I 

3  ;       3 

3  3 


Junior  Year. 


Dyeing,  306 

D>-eing  (laboratory),  307 

Organic  Chemistry,  218 

Analytical  Chemistry,  220  and  226 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  295  and  2%  ■ 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill.  299 


Senior  Year. 


Dyeing.  306 

Industrial  Chemistry,  233 

Analytical  (Chemistry,  226 

Synthetical  Chemistry,  219 

Boilers,  157 

Engines,  158 

Valve  Gears,  159 

English.  276  and  274 

Political  Economy,  297  and  298 

Military  Drill,  299 
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CHEMISTRY. 

216.  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. The  lectures  are  Illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibition 
ot  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor 
Withers,  Mr.  Bagley,  and  Mr.  Harper. 

217.  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Laboratory  work.  Remsen  and  Ran- 
dall's Chemical  Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of 
the  instructor  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Sophomores.    Mr.  Wilsox. 

218.  Organic  Chsmistry.-Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Campounds  of  Carhon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.     Professor  Withers 

220.  Analytical  Chemistry.-Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis  \ 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analvsis  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acids  in 
unknown  substances.  Jsine  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Chemistry  and  Dyeing.     Dr.  Walker. 

226.  Analytical  Chemistry.-Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  analysis  of  substances  of  technical  importance.  Nine  periods 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry  and  Dye-' 
mg.  Nme  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry  and 
Dyeing.     Dr.  Walker. 

228.  Synthetical  Chemistry.-Laboratory  work.  Gattermann's  Prae- 
ttcal  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Shober  The  typi 
cal  transformations  and  syntheses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds. 
One  of  each  of  the  more  important  classes  of  dye-stuffs  is  prepared 
and  the  properties  studied.  Nine  periods,  second  and  third  terms 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry  and  Dyeing.     Dr   Walker 

232.  Agricultural  Chemistry.-mgle's  Agricultural  Chemistn,.  A 
study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  application  of  chemisti-y  and  chemi- 
cal methods  of  investigation  to  agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant  and 
animal  nutrition,  the  economical  feeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  mamtenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  considered  from  the 
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chemical  standpoint.     Two  periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Chem- 
istry.    Professor  Withers. 

233.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Tliorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.  A  discussion  of  the  materials  of 
engineering.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry  and 
Dyeing.     Professor  Withebs. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

251.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nature,  physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  in  the  laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation 
in  bacteriology.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry. 
Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Temple. 

252.  Bacteriology,  Advanced. — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy  bac- 
teriology-, bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water,  soil, 
or  air.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  flexible  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  those  students  taking  it.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Chemistry.    Professor  Stevens. 

ENGLISH. 

271.  English  Composition. — A  drill  on  the  forms  of  the  language, 
the  correct  relation  of  words,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph.  Daily 
written  exercises.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Dr.  Sum  MET  and  Mr.  Masox. 

272.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students 
write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  upon  grammatical  forms,  accuracy,  and 
ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and  then 
to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods  a 
week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hnx,  Doctor  Sum  met,  and 
Mr.  Mason. 

273.  Rhetoric,  Criticisms,  Essays. — The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Professor  Hnx, 
Doctor  Summet.  and  Mr.  Mason. 
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274.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speakers, 
followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many 
exercises.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Professor 
Hill. 

275.  American  Literature. — -By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Synop- 
ses, paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  periods,  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hill,  Doctor  Sum- 
MEY,  and  Mr.  Mason. 

276.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  Literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  jNIuch 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  all  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

HISTORY. 

281.  American  History. — By  means  of  a  text-book,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  frequent  assignment  of  topics  for  special  study,  students 
are  in  this  course  familiarized  with  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Two  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Doctor  SuMMEY  and  Mr.  Mason. 

283.  English  History. — The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
on  important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors.    Professor  Hill. 

BUSINESS   LAW  AND  CIVICS. 

295.  Business  Law. — This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  con- 
tracts, agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper,  insurance,  patent  rights,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  business 
law.  Text-book :  Parson's  Laivs  of  Business.  One  period,  first  half 
year.    Required  of  Juniors.    President  Winston. 

296.  Civics. — This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  with  special  reference  to  the  Laws  of  North 
Carolina.  One  period,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors.  Presi- 
dent Winston. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

297.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.     The 
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leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Required 
of  Senior?.     Two  period.*:.     President  Wen^stox. 

298.  Government. — The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Unitod  States 
and  North  Carolina ;  relations  between  the  State  and  Federal  gorem- 
nients,  etc.  Lectures  and  texts.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods. 
President  Wixsto*. 

MILITARY   SCIENCE. 

299.  Drill. — Schools  of  the  Soldier ;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order :  Ceremonies :  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours.  Required  of 
all  classes  except  Seniors.     Commandant  and  OflBcers  of  the  Battalion. 

300.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill.  Field 
Service.  Army  Regulations,  and  Guard  Duty.  One  period.  Required 
of  Juniors.     Lieutenant  Heatox. 
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VIII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
Villa.  The  Twc-year  Course  in  Textile  industry. 
Vlllb.  Special  Ten-v/eeks  Course  in  Carding  and  Spinning, 
VII Ic.  Special  Ten-weeks  Course  in  Weaving  and  Designing. 

THE  TEXTILE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Textile  Department  is  located  in  a  new  building  recently  erected 
for  its  use.  The  instruction  given  in  this  department  is  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing.  The  building,  which  is  a  typi- 
cal cotton  mill,  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for 
manufacturing  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  from  the  bale  to  the  finished 
product.  The  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  cotton  spinning,  weav- 
ing, designing,  and  dyeing.  In  connection  with  the  theory,  he  learns 
the  practical  operation  of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in  carrying  on 
the  different  processes.  Further,  he  learns  such  essential  practical 
details  as  enable  him  to  adjust  and  fix  the  machinery  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  results.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  each  student 
produces  for  himself  cotton  yarns  of  different  numbers,  cotton  fabrics 
of  different  kinds  from  his  own  designs  and  choice  of  colors. 

TEXTILE   INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department  three  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  the 
Four-year  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering, 
the  Two-year  Com-se  and  the  Ten-weeks  Winter  Course  in  carding 
and  spinning,  weaving,  and  designing. 

Four-year  Course. 

The  Four-year  Course  offers  complete  facilities  for  full  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  cotton-mill  work.  Practical  training  in  textile  work 
begins  in  the  Freshman  year  and  forms  a  part  of  the  work  in  each  of 
the  follovsing  years.  The  combination  of  practical  with  theoretical 
training  is  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  continues  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  theoretical  work  is  directly  related  to  the 
practical  work  going  on.  and  this  combination  offers  the  best  means 
for  studying  cotton-mill  work  and  its  operations. 
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Two-year  Course. 

The  Two-year  Course  is  offered  to  mature  students  who  cannot  spend 
the  time  required  for  the  Four-year  Course,  or  who  have  had  con- 
siderable practical  experience  in  the  mill  and  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  facilities  for  giving  special  instruction  in  textile  work. 
Students  twenty  years  of  age  or  over  are  admitted  to  this  course  with- 
out any  examination. 

Special  Ten-weeks  Courses. 

Special  Ten-weeks  Courses  are  offered  to  practical  mill  men  in  card- 
ing and  spinning,  weaving  and  designing.  These  courses  are  given 
during  the  winter  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  College 
in  January  and  lasting  until  the  middle  of  March.  They  aim  to  meet 
a  demand  from  cotton-mill  superintendents,  overseers,  and  practical 
men  for  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  named. 

The  textile  instruction  given  is  of  a  practical  nature  and  covers  the 
entire  ground  of  c-otton  manufacturing.  Its  object  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  useful  career  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  demand  from 
the  mills  in  this  and  other  States  for  young  men  technically  trained 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  especially  of  the  finer  grades. 
That  the  graduates  are  meeting  with  success  in  this  industry  is  shown 
by  the  positions  held  by  them.  Among  these  are  president  secretary 
and  treasurer,  manager,  superintendent,  designer,  overseer  of  weaving, 
mill  architect,  machinery  salesman.  In  fact,  the  graduates  have  gone 
into  almost  every  branch  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  have  met  with 
success.  All  have  received  the  same  training.  The  point  to  which 
each  has  advanced  has  depended  upon  the  ability  to  deal  with  the 
general  problems  of  manufacturing. 

TEXTILE   BUILDING  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Textile  Building  is  located  on  the  west  campus,  just  beyond  the 
Horticultural  Building.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building  125  x  75  feet, 
with  a  basement  Throughout  its  construction  is  similar  to  a  cotton 
mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construction  in  this  class  of 
buildings.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  with  a  laboratoiy  and  class- 
room for  instruction  in  dyeing  and  with  dyeing  machinery.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  the  hand  and  power  looms  and  the  necessary 
warp-preparation  machinery.  The  carding  and  spinning  machinery  is 
located  on  the  second  floor.  Electricity  is  used  as  motive  i)ower,  the 
machinery  of  each  department  in  the  building  being  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate motor.  The  machinery  equipment  consists  of  the  latest  types  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  manufactured  by  American  builders.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  machines  and  their  makers : 
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Carding   Department. 

Opening-room.— One  combination  opener  and  breaker  lapper,  made 
by  Kitson  Machine  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  One  40-inch  single  beater 
finisher  lapper,  with  patent  carding  beater,  made  bv  Kitson  Machine 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Carding-room.— One   40-inch    revolving    flat    card.    112    flats,    with 
coiler.  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.    One  40-inch 
revolving  flat  card,  110  flats,  with  coiler,  made  by  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.    One  40-inch  revolving  flat  card,  110  flats, 
with  coiler,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops.  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.    One  single  railway  head,  with  coiler,  leather  rolls,  made 
by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.     One  drawing  frame, 
four  deliveries,  leather  rolls,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whi- 
tinsville. Mass.     One  railway  head,  with  coiler,  metallic  rolls,   and 
improved  evener  motion,  made  by"  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops, 
Newton   Upper   Falls,   Mass.     One  drawing   frame,   four  deliveries! 
metallic   rolls,   made   by   Saco  and   Pettee  Machine   Shops,   Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.     One  sliver  lap  machine,  one  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  one  six-head  combing  machine,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works 
Whitinsville,  Mass.     One  36-spindle  slubber  for  llxoio-inch  bobbin," 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  L    One  4S-spindle  intermediate  roving  frame  for 
9  X  4y.-incb  bobbin,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Bidde- 
ford.  Me.     One  64-spindle  fine  roving  frame  for  7x3i^o-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     One  80-spindle  jack  roving  frame  for  6  x  214- 
inch  bobbin,  with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine 
and  Press  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Spinning  Department. 

Spinning-room.— One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp;  one  80- 
spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Whitin  Machme  Works 
T\  hitmsville,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one 
80-spmdle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works, 
Taunton,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one  80- 
spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine 
Co.,  Pawtucket.  R.  L  One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one 
64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Shops,  Biddeford,  Me.  One  240-spindle  mule  spinning  frame, 
li/^-inch  gauge,  made  by  Asa  Lees  &  Co.,  Oldham,  England. 

Spooling,  Twisting,  and  Winding.— One  40-spindle  spooler,  made  by 
Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.     One  40-spindle  spooler,  made  by 
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Whitin  MacbiDe  Works.  Wbitiusville,  Mass.  One  32-spindle  spooler. 
made  by  Easton  &  Burnbam.  Pa-wrucket,  R.  I.  One  48  spindle  t^'ister. 
made  by  Wbitin  Macbiue  Works,  Wbitinsville,  Mass.  One  72-spindIe 
twister,  one-balf  for  wet,  one-balf  for  dry  twisting,  made  by  Draper 
Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.  One  4S-spin(lle  twister,  one-balf  for  wet, 
one-balf  for  dry  twisting,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  One  50-spindle  reel,  one-balf  live,  oue-balf  dead  spindles, 
made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co..  Cbarlotte,  X.  C.  One  40-spindle  reel, 
made  by  Draper  Company.  Hopedale,  Mass.  One  6-spindle  universal 
winding  macbine.  made  by  Universal  Winding  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
One  section  warper,  400  ends,  made  by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Weaving  Department. 

Warp  Preparation.- — One  12-spindle  bobbin  winding  macbine,  made 
by  Jacob  K.  Altemus,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa.  One  beaming  machine,  made 
by  Lewiston  Macbine  Co..  Lewiston,  Me.  One  beaming  macbine,  com- 
plete, made  by  Tbe  T.  C.  Entwistle  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Looms. — One  Xortbrop-Draper  print-cloth  loom ;  one  Northrop- 
Draper  sateen  loom :  one  Xortbrop-Draper  loom  with  20-barness 
dobby,  made  by  Draper  Company.  Hopedale,  Mass.  Two  high-speed 
sheeting  looms,  made  by  Kilburn  &  Lincoln,  Fall  River,  Mass.  One 
sheeting  loom,  one  12-barness  dobby  loom  and  one  24-barness  dobby 
loom,  made  by  Wbitin  Machine  Works,  Wbitinsville,  Mass.  One 
print-cloth  loom,  one  2x1  box  loom,  one  24-harness  dobby  loom,  made 
by  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.  One  Crompton  4x1  box 
gingham  loom,  one  Crompton  4x1  box  loom  with  20-barness  dobby, 
one  Crompton  single-box  loom  with  400-hook  Jacquard  macbine,  one 
Kjiowles  Gem  loom  with  4x4  box,  one  Stafford  single-box  loom  with 
20-barness  dobby,  made  by  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works.  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  One  2x1  box  loom  with  600-hook  Jacquard  machine, 
made  by  Joseph  Battles  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Mass. 
One  4x1  box  table  cover  loom  with  624-hook  Halton  Jacquard  ma- 
chine, made  by  Crompton-Thayer  Loom  Co..  Worcester.  Mass.  Ten 
4x4  box  hand  looms  with  30-hamess  witches,  for  narrow  fabric-s. 
Two  4x4  box  hand  looms  with  400-hook  and  600-hook  Jacquard  ma- 
chines, from  Thos.  Halton's  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dyeing  Department. 

Tbe  Dyeing  Department  is  located  in  tbe  basement  of  tbe  Textile 
building,  and  consists  of  an  experimental  dyeing  laboratory  with  desk 
room  sufficient  for  thirty  students,  a  lecture-room,  a  stock-room,  an 
office,  and  a  room  70  x  50  feet  which  is  fitted  up  to  give  instruction  in 
practical  dye-house  work. 
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The  dyeiug  laboratory  is  well  fitted  up  with  appropriate  work 
tables,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  doing  experimental  dye- 
ing, dye-testing,  color-matching,  the  testing  of  dyed  samples  to  light, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  etc.,  as  well  as  carrying  out  the  various  chemical 
operations  necessary  in  dyeing.  The  dye-house  is  equipped  with  the 
proper  dyeing  machinery  needed  in  the  dyeiug  of  larger  quantities  of 
material,  and  the  giving  of  practical  instruction  in  boiling  out,  bleach- 
ing, dyeiug  of  raw  stock,  cops,  skeins,  warps,  and  piece  goods. 

The  department  has  a  large  collection  of  dyestufts  and  color  cards. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  various  dyestuff  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers the  department  is  regularly  supplied  with  all  new  dyestufCs  and 
color  cards  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on  the  market,  thus  affording  the 
student  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest  methods 
and  products  for  commercial  work.  The  department  is  indebted  to 
the  following  firms  for  donations  of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals : 

Wm.  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  N.  Y. 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co.,  N.  Y. 

li.  A.  Metz  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  (successors  to  Victor  Koechl  &  Co.). 

Berlin  Analine  Works,  N.  Y. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C.  Bischoff  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kuttroff.  Pickhardt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Schoelkoff,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Atteaux  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Read.  Holliday  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  N.  Y. 

Societe  Anonyne  des  Matieres  Colorantes,  Paris. 

O.  S.  Janney  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Geisenheimer  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Roessler  and  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  S.  and  Thos.  Elkington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kalle  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Geigy  Aniline  and  Extract  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Power  and  Power  Transmission. 

One  30-horse-power  3-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

One  15-horse-power  3-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  weaving  machinery. 

Pulleys,  shaftings,  hangers,  and  couplings,  made  by  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lins,  Ltd.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Belting,  made  by  Faerweather  «&  Ladew,  New  York  City,  and  Ma- 
loney-Benuett  Belting  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
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Heating  Plant. 

Steam  Coils  and  Blowing  Fan.  made  by  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

VIII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  316  t— 
Mechanical  Drawing,  317-- 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137- 

Wood-work.  320 

Forg-e-work,  321 

Carding  and  Spinning,  301- 

Weaving,  302 

Algebra.  336 

Geometry,  337 

Elementary  Physics,  331--- 

English,  341 

Mill  Calculations,  304 

Military  Drill,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Ferm 


Sophomore  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Designing,  303 

Geometrj-,  337 

Trigonometrj',  33S 

Inorganic  Chemistrj%  311 

Inorganic  Chemistry  {laboratorj"),  312 

English,  342  and  344 

Military  Drill,  359 


•  The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour ;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

t  The  figures  immediately  follow^ing  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number  precedes 
the  description  of  the  study. 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Dyeing,  306 

Dyeing  (laboratory),  307 

Machine-shop  Work,  324 

English  and  History,  347  and  345 

Business  Law  and  Civics,  348  and  349  - 

Military  Tactics,  360 

Military  Drill,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term, 


Senior  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Dyeing,  306 

Boilers,  326 

Engines,  227 

Valve  Gears,  328 

English,  345  and  343 

Political  Economy,  351  and  352- 
Military  Drill,  359 
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Villa.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Free-hand  Drawing,  316 

Mechanical  Drawing,  317 

Descriptive  Geometry,  318 

Wcxxi-work,  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Arithmetic,  334 ! 

Algebra,  335 

English,  341 1 

Military  Drill,  359 

Second  Year. 

Carding  and  Spinning.  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Military  Drill,  359 


Description  of  Subjects. 

301.  Carding  and  Spinning. — Lectures  and  recitations;  practice  in 
operating  card  and  spinning-room  machinery.  Cotton ;  classifying  the 
plant,  its  growth :  varieties :  ginning ;  baling  and  marketing  the  raw 
staple.  Cotton  at  the  mill ;  selecting  and  mixing.  Openers  and  lap- 
pers  ;  card :  sliver  lap  machines  :  ribbon  lap  machines  :  combers  :  rail- 
way-heads :  drawing-frames  :  slubbers  ;  intermediate ;  speeders ;  jacks. 
Ring  spinning-frames  and  mules.  Spoolers  and  warpers.  Twisters ; 
reels ;  cone-winders.  Construction  and  functions  of  each  machine ; 
making  the  various  calculations.  Drafts  ;  speed  of  parts :  production. 
Producing  yarns  of  different  counts,  single  and  ply.  Testing  yarns 
for   breaking   strength  and   elasticity.     Required   of   Freshmen   and 
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Sophomores.  Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  Four-year  Course  and  of  first 
and  second-year  students  in  the  Two-year  Course.  Professor  Wilsox 
and  Mr.  Steed. 

302.  Weaving. — Lectures  and  practice  in  warp  preparation,  oper- 
ating and  fixing  looms,  cloth-finishing  machinery.  Warp  prepara- 
tion; pin  frame  warper;  section  warper;  beam  warper;  construction 
of  beam  warper,  stop  motion,  measuring  motion,  creel ;  pattern  warp 
making;  long  and  short  chain  beamers.  Slashing;  steam  cylinder 
slasher ;  hot  air  slasher ;  construction  of  slasher :  creel ;  cylinders : 
immersion  roll :  squeeze  rolls ;  drying  fan ;  separator  rolls ;  winding 
yam  on  beam:  cone  drive;  slow  motion;  measuring  and  cut  marking 
motion.  Sizing :  construction  of  size  kettle  ;  size  mixing  and  boilinz ; 
division  of  sizing  ingredients ;  values  of  ingredients ;  sizing  receipts 
for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  sizing.  Loom-mounting ;  reels  and  har- 
nesses ;  drawing  in.  and  putting  warps  in  loom.  Looms ;  hand  looms 
and  power  looms ;  construction  of  plain  loom ;  principal  movements  in 
weaving ;  let-ofC  and  take-up  motions ;  filling  stop  motion ;  warp  stop 
motion.  Cams  and  their  construction.  Magazine  looms ;  construction 
and  advantages.  Drop  box  looms;  chain  building  for  box  looms; 
changing  boxes  to  have  easy  running  loom ;  construction  and  value 
of  multipliers ;  timing  and  fixing  box  motions.  Pick  and  pick-looms. 
Box-chain,  and  multiplier-chain  building,  arrangement  of  colors  in 
boxes  to  give  easy  rimning  loom.  Ball  and  shoe  pick  motion.  Con- 
struction and  fixing  of  head  motion.  Dobby ;  single  and  double 
action ;  construction  and  fixing  of  dobby :  extra  appliances  necessary 
for  weaving  leuo.  towel,  and  other  pile  fabrics.  Value  of  easers  ;  half- 
motion ;  and  jumper  attachment  for  leno.  Springs  and  spring-boxes. 
Pattern  chain  building.  Jacquard.  single  and  double  lift;  construc- 
tion and  tie  up.  Weave-room  calculations ;  speed  and  production  cal- 
culations ;  relative  speed  of  looms ;  counts  of  cotton  harness.  Finish- 
ing;  inspection  of  cloth:  singeing  and  brushing:  calendaring;  tenter- 
ing;  folding  and  packing  for  the  market.  Equipment  necessary  for 
warp  preparation,  weaving,  finishing :  approximate  cost  of  production 
of  fabrics  in  the  different  processes.  Required  of  Freshmen,  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  Four-year  Course  and  of  first  and 
second-year  students  in  the  Short  Course.     Mr.  Nexsox. 

303.  Textile  Designing. — Lectures  and  practice  in  designing:  fabric 
sti-ucture  and  cloth  analysis.  Designing;  method  of  representing 
weaves  on  design  paper.  Foundation  weaves ;  plain ;  twill ;  satin. 
Ornamentation  of  plain  weave :  color  effects  on  plain  weave.  Deriva- 
tive weaves :  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves ;  warp  and  filling  rib 
weaves.  Broken  twills  ;  curved  twills  ;  corkscrew  twills  ;  entwining 
twills.     Granite    weaves;    satin    shading.     Combination    of    weaves; 
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figured  weaving  on  plain  ground.  Fancy  satin  and  figured  stripes  on 
plain  ground.  Spots  arranged  in  different  orders  on  plain,  twill, 
satin  ground.  Imitation  leno ;  honey -comb  weaves.  Bedford  cords 
and  combinations  with  other  weaves.  Wave  designs ;  pointed  twills ; 
diamond  effects.  Plain  and  fancy  piques.  Double  plain ;  figured 
double  plain.  Double  cloths.  Cloths  backed  with  warp ;  cloths 
backed  with  filling.  Cloths  ornamented  with  extra  warp ;  cloths 
ornamented  with  extra  filling.  Cotton  velvet.  Corduroy.  Matelasse. 
Leno  weaves  with  one,  two,  and  more  sets  of  doups.  Principles  of 
working  both  top  and  bottom  doups.  Combination  of  plain  and  fancy 
weaves  with  leno.  Methods  of  obtaining  leno  patterns.  Jacquards. 
Distribution  and  setting  out  of  figures  for  geometrical  and  floral 
effects.  Distributing  figures  to  prevent  lines.  Areas  of  patterns. 
Preparation  of  sketches.  Transfer  of  sketches  to  design  paper. 
Painting  in  the  design  with  different  weaves  according  to  sketch. 
Shading  of  patterns.  Card  cutting  and  lacing.  Fabric  structure; 
textile  calculations.  Determining  the  number  of  threads  and  picks 
per  inch  to  make  a  perfect  cloth.  Calculations  to  determine  the  text- 
ure in  an  unequally  reeded  fabric.  Diameter  of  threads.  Balance  of 
cloth.  Texture  for  double  cloth.  Cloth  analysis.  Calculating  par- 
ticulars of  cloth  from  data  ascertained  from  samples.  Shrinkages. 
Dents  in  patterns :  patterns  in  warp.  Drafting  and  pattern  chain 
building.  Reed  and  harness  calculations.  Calculations  to  obtain 
quantities  of  warp  and  filling  in  stripe  and  check  fabrics.  To  find 
number  of  threads  per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  warp ;  also  num- 
ber of  picks  per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  filling.  Tarn  calcula- 
tions. System  of  numbering  woolen ;  worsted ;  silk  ;  linen,  and  cotton 
yarns.  Determination  of  one  system  of  yarn  to  that  of  another. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Four-year  Course, 
and  of  first  and  second-year  students  in  the  Short  Course.  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Shutobd. 

304.  Mill  Calculations. — Calculations  for  speed  of  machines  and 
parts.  Yarn  calculations,  draft  twist  and  production  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery.    One  period.     For  Freshmen.     Professor  Wh-son. 

305.  Dyeing.* — With  the  microscope  and  other  testing  apparatus 
th3  student  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  various  fibers  used  in  the 
textile  industry.  He  also  studies  the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  these  fibers:  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  heat,  moisture,  and 
the  various  other  agencies  to  which  fibers  are  liable  to  be  subjected. 
He  next  takes  up  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  acts  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  such  as  the  boiling  out  and 


*See  also  the  Four-year  course  in  Dyeing,  page  75. 
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bleaching  of  cotton,  and  the  chemical  reactions  involving  each  step. 
The  adaptability  of  water  for  bleaching  and  dyeing,  followed  by  the 
theories  of  dyeing.  Substantive  dyes  and  their  application  to  cotton. 
After-treatment  of  direct  colors,  including  diazotising  and  developing 
and  the  topping  with  basic  colors.  The  application  to  cotton  of 
basic  colors,  acid  colors,  mordant  colors,  including  a  study  of  the 
various  mordants  and  their  fixation  with  metallic  salts.  Dyeing  with 
sulphur  colors,  indigo,  natural  and  artificial,  aniline  black,  turkey  red, 
and  other  insoluble  azo  colors  developed  on  the  fiber.  The  methods 
of  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  linen,  jute,-  ramie,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers.  The  scouring  and  bleaching  of  wool.  The  carbonization  and 
chlorination  of  wool.  The  application  of  basic,  acid,  chrome,  eosine, 
and  direct  colors  to  wool.  Dyeing  wool  with  logwood,  fustic,  and 
other  natural  dyewoods.  Methods  of  the  making  and  dyeing  of  arti- 
ficial silk.  The  boiling  off,  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  natural  silk. 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  take  place  during 
mercerization ;  also  the  methods  of  dyeing  mercerized  goods.  The 
use  of  the  various  kinds  of  machines  used  in  bleaching  and  dyeing. 
The  dyeing  of  raw-.stock,  skeins,  cops,  warps,  piece  goods,  hosiery, 
underwear,  and  unions.  The  science  of  color-mixing.  Golor-matching 
on  textiles.  The  use  of  the  tintometer  and  colorimeter.  Calico 
printing,  including  the  various  methods  of  preparing  the  various 
pastes,  thickening  agents,  mordants  and  assistants  used  in  printing. 
Quantitative  analj'sis  of  mixed  yarns,  and  fabrics  composed  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk.  The  testing  of  dyestuffs  for  their  shade,  tinctorial 
power,  and  leveling  properties.  Comparative  dye  trials  to  determine 
money  value.  Testing  for  mixtures.  The  reactions  of  acids,  alkalies 
and  reducing  agents  on  several  samples  taken  from  the  different 
classes  of  dyestuffs.     The  use  of  hyraldite  and  other  stripping  agents. 

Fraps'  Principles  of  Dyeing  is  used  as  a  text  in  connection  with  a 
course  of  lectures  which  will  include  the  consideration  of  many  dif- 
ficult problems  that  arise  in  the  dye-house.  Required  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  Textile  Industry.     Mr.  Shuford. 

307.  Dyeing  Laboratory. — A  series  of  experiments  are  performed 
which  cover  all  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  lecture  course,  and  in- 
cludes a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  dye-house. 
Special  stress  is  put  on  the  matching  of  colors,  and  the  dyeing  of 
sulphur  colors.  Each  student  is  required  to  bleach  and  dye  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  yarn  and  cloth  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  required 
to  mount  specimens  of  his  work  in  a  scrap-book.  At  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  in  charge,  the  class  bleaches  and  dyes  larger  quan- 
tities of  raw-stock,  cloth,  and  yarn  in  the  dye-house,  as  well  as  the 
printing  of  samples  on  the  laboratory  printing  machine.     This  work 
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will  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  mills  whieii  do  dyeing  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh.  Eequired  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Textile  Industry. 
Mr.  Shufoed. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

311.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence. The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibition 
of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor 
WiTHEES.  Mr.  Eaglet,  and  Mr.  Haepeb, 

312,  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen  and  Ran- 
dall's Chemical  Experiments.  The  student  performs,  under  the  eye  of 
the  instructor,  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-bcok  his  observations 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Two  i>eriods.  Required  of 
Sophomores.     ]Mr.  TVilsox. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING.t 

316.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Freshmen  and  first-year  students.    Mr.  St.  Ama^ct. 

317.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  of  instruments; 
geometric  drawing :  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing :  elementary  pro- 
jections ;  drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of 
a  machine.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen  and 
first-year  students.     Mr.  St.  Ama:'st. 

318.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing. — Elementary  principles ;  cylin- 
ders, cones,  and  prisms :  intersection  development  of  surfac-es.  misc-el- 
laneous  problems.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  St.  Ama?st. 

320.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools :  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing :  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood- 
turning.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Deal. 

321.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron,  welding;  uses 
and  care  of  forge-tools  and  fires.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Mr.  Deal. 

324.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine-work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper  work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Textile  Juniors.     Mr.  Pakk. 


*For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 

tFor  full  information,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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326.  Boilers. — Steam  generation;  types,  care  and  management: 
fittings  and  appliances ;  corrosion  and  incrustation ;  combustion  of 
fuel ;  boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Professor  Thomas. 

327.  Steam-engines. — Types — simple  and  compound  and  triple  ex- 
pansion, automatic,  Corliss,  rotary.  Care  and  management.  Indi- 
cators, indicated  and  brake  borse-power,  condensers.  Two  periods, 
second  term.     Required  of  Seniors.     Professor  Thomas. 

328.  Valve  Gears. — Plain  slide  valve,  balanced  valves,  Corliss  and 
otlier  form  valve  gears.  Link  and  radial  reversing  gears.  Shaft 
governors.  Bilgram  and  Zenner  valve  diagrams.  Two  periods,  third 
term.     Required  of  Seniors.     Professor  Thomas. 

PHYSICS.* 

331.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units ;  British  and  metric  standard  measures :  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids :  heat ;  sound :  inti-oduction  to  the  study  oi:  light.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  Spbagtje. 

MATHEMATICS.t 

334.  Arithmetic. — Milne's  StamJard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  deci- 
mal fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  first-year  students.  Mr.  Ma^-^n'.  Mr.  Laxg.  and  Mr.  .J.  A. 
Pabk. 

335.  Algebra. — Wells'  Higher  Algetjra,  up  to  quadratic  equations. 
Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year  students. 
Mr.  Man:n^,  Mr.  Laxg,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Paek. 

336.  Advanced  Algebra. — Begins  at  quadratic  equations;  general 
theory  of  equations  ;  solution  of  higher  equations,  etc.  Wells'  Hirjher 
Algebra.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  :Mr. 
Yates  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Paek. 

337.  Geometry. — Plane  and  solid.  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry.  Five  periods,  second  and  third  terras.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

338.  Trigonometry. — Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.    Mr.  Yates. 


*For  full  information,  see  course  in  Electrical  En^neering. 
tFor  full  information,  see  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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ENGLISH. 

341.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students 
write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  upon  grammatical  forms,  accuracy, 
and  ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and 
then  to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods 
a  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hill.  Doctor  Summet, 
and  Mr.  Masox. 

342.  Rhetoric,  Criticisms,  Essays. — The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Professor 
Hill.  Doctor  Suximey.  ana  Mr.  Mason. 

343.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speak- 
ers, followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  many 
exercises.  Required  of  Seniors.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Profes- 
sor Hill. 

344.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  liter- 
ature of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Syn- 
opses, paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  periods,  second 
and  third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hnx,  Doctor 
Sum  MET.  and  Mr.  Masox. 

345.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  Literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors.  Professor 
Hill. 

347.  English  History. — The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
on  important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required 
of  all  Juniors.     Professor  Hill. 

BUSINESS   LAW   AND   CIVICS. 

348.  Business  Law.^ — Parson's  Lans  of  Bn-9iiiess.  This  course  in- 
cludes such  subjects  as  contracts,  agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper, 
insurance,  patent  rights,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach 
the  general  principles  of  business  law.  Text-book:  Parson's  Laics 
of  Bminess.  One  period,  first  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors. 
President  Winston. 
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349.  Civics. — This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  with  special  reference  to  the  Laws  of  North 
Carolina.  One  period,  second  half  year.  Required  of  Juniors. 
President  Wi>-stox. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

351.  Political  Economy. — This  c-ourse  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation, 
and  taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Two 
periods,  first  half  year.     Required  of  Seniors.     President  WnfSTOx. 

352.  Government. — The  Constitutional  history  of  the  United  Stares 
and  North  Carolina ;  relations  between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, etc.  Lectures  and  texts.  Two  periods,  second  half  year. 
Required  of  Seniors.     President  WrN-sTo>'. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

359.  Drill. — Schools  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours  first  term, 
two  periods  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.     Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

360.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field  Serv- 
ice. Army  Regulations.  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practice.  One  period. 
Required  of  Juniors.    Lieutenant  Heaton. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 


I.   For  Rural   Teachers: 

(a)   Tvvc-year  Course, 
(bt    One-year  Course. 
(CI    Summer  Course. 
II.   Fcr  City  Teachers: 

lai  Two-year  Course. 
{b)  One-year  Course, 
(.c)   Summer  Course. 

The  Normal  Coui-ses  are  inteuded  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  chiefly  along  industrial  lines.  Industrial  edu- 
cation is  being  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  and  the  College 
has  a  constant  demand  for  well-trained  industrial  teachers.  It  is 
hoped  by  means  of  the  Normal  Courses  to  help  supply  this  demand. 
Our  School  Law  already  requires  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  manual  work  will  doubtless  be  added. 

The  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers  are  devoted  largely  to  agriculture 
and  nature  study;  the  Courses  for  City  Teachers,  to  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Each  of  these  courses  also  includes  a  review  of 
other  public-school  studies. 

Persons  already  engaged  in  teaching  may.  at  slight  expense  of 
time  and  money,  by  means  of  the  sliort  c-ourses  or  the  Summer 
Courses,  make  themselves  proficient  in  one  or  more  industrial  lines. 
Persons  preparing  to  teach  may  take  the  full  c-ourses.  and  thus  be- 
come proficient  not  only  along  industrial  lines,  but  also  in  the  other 
public-school  branches  and  in  one  or  more  sciences,  or  in  higher 
mathematics  and  English.  The  industrial  training  given  is  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  and  is  arranged  with  referenc-e  to  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  exercises  in 
the  Normal  Courses  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  c-ourses  of  the  col- 
lies, except  in  the  Summer  Courses. 
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The  Normal  Courses  are  as  follows : 

I.  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers. 

(a)  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Agriculture 

(  Plants 

Nature  Study-' 

( Animals 

English 

Mathematics 

Military  Drill 

Second  Year, 

Farm  Equipment 

Soils 

Crops 

Plant  Diseases 

Physics 

Botany 

Mathematics 

English 

Drawing 

History 1 

Military  Drill 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term.       3d  Term. 
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(6)     ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


Agriculture 

Farm  Equipment.  Soils,  and  Crops 

Nature  Study 

Mathematics 

English 

Military  Drill 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

3 

3 

1             3 

'        i 

4 

4 

3        j 

3 

3 

4        1 

1 

4 

1             ^ 

1 
'        i 

3 

3 

3        1 

3 

3 

II.  Courses  for  City  Teachers. 

id)    TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

i  i 

Drawing 2                    2                    2 

Wood-work 111 

Forge-work 111 

Mechanical  Technology 111 

Algebra  and  Geometry 5                    5                    5 

English 3                    3                    3 

History 2                     2                     2 

Drill :  3                    3                    3 

Elective,  3  periods  required:    Physics  2,  Nature  Study  (Plants)  3,  Nature  Study  ^  Ani- 
mals) 3. 
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Second  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.      2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Forgre-work 

English 

Architecture  and  Descriptive  Geometry 

Architectural  Drawing 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry  

Military  Drill 3  2-2 

Elective,  at  least  2  periods  required :  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  2,  Descriptive  Geometry  2,  Plant  Diseases,  Human  Physiology,  Physi- 
ological Botany  3. 


(6)  ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Forge-work 

Architecture 

Architectural  Drawing 

Algebra  and  Geometry 5        ,  o  a 

Military  Drill 3        I  2        '.  2 

Elective:  Physics  2.  English  (132)  3.  English  (133  and  135)  2,  History  2,  Nature  Study 
(Plants)  3,  Nature  Study  (Animals)  3,  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  2,  Plant  Diseases  3,  Human  Physiology  3,  Physiological  Botany  3, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry  4,  Descriptive  Geometry  2. 


DONATIONS. 


The  College  makes  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
following  gifts  during  the  year: 

To  the  Textile  Department. 

Whitin  llachhit  Work^.  WJiitin.siilU'.  Mass. — Part  value  on  24-har- 
ness  dobbj'  loom  :  supplies  for  spinning  and  weaving  machinery :  part 
value  on  one  set  combing  machinery:  one  sliver  lap  machine:  one 
ribbon  lap  machine ;  one  six-head  combing  machine. 

Wm.  Firth  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Part  value  on  one  240-spindle  mule. 
Asa  Lees  &  Co..  makers.  Oldham,  Eng. 

Thomas  Halton's  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — One  400-hook  Jac-quard 
machine  with  harness ;  one  600-hook  Jacquard  machine  with  harness ; 
one  624-hook  table  cover  Jacquard  machine  with  harues,s. 

Crompton-Thayer  Loom  Co..  Worcester,  Ji(7.*<.<!.— Part  value  on  one 
table-cover  loom. 

yew  England  Butt  Co.,  Proridenre.  R.  I. — Two  braiding  machines. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  .V.  Y. — Samples  of  dyestufE  and  color  cards. 

Continental  Color  and  Chemical  Co..  X.  Y. — Color  cards. 

H.  A.  Metz  d  Co.,  N.  Y. — Samples  of  dyestuffs  and  color  c-ards. 

Kalle  cf-  Co.,  .V.  r. — Five  pounds  Acme  size:  samples  of  dyestuffs; 
color  cards. 

Jas.  .S'.  and  Thos.  Elkington.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Twenty  pounds  of 
bleachers'  soap. 

C.  Bischoff  d-  Co.,  y.  Y. — Samples  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 

Arahol  Mfp.  Co..  y.  Y. — Five  pounds  British  gum.  three  pounds 
tragacanth,  and  one  pound  blood  albumen. 

A.  Elipstein  d  Co.,  y.  Y. — Samples  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 

Roessler  and  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  y,  Y. — Plroride  of  sodium. 

Cassclla  Color  Co. — Samples  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 

Courtesies  Extended  to  Textile  Department. 

Textile  Excelsior,  Charlotte.  X.  C. 

Textile  Manufacturers"  Journal.  New  York. 

Fiber  and  Fabric,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Textile  World.  Boston.  Mass. 

Textile  American,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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The  Tradesman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

American  Industries,  New  York  City. 

Cotton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dixie,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Cotton  and  Wool  Reporter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mill  News,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dyers'  Bulletin.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  Dyer  and  Calico  Printer.  London,  Eng. 

The  Chemical  Trade  Review  and  Dyers'  Trade  Journal,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Garment  Dyers'  Guide,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cassella  Color  Company,  New  York  City. 

Pilot  Cotton  Mills.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Caraleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

To  the  Chemistry  Department. 

The  Imperial  ifrH-s-/;  Company.  Neirark.  N.  J. — One  scruhbing  brush. 

R.  G.  Meicboivie.  Louis viUc.  Ky. — Sample  of  pure  nicotine,  and 
Bolton's  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  with  two  supplements. 

Sulphur  Mining  and  Railroad  Company,  Richmond.  Ta..  through 
J.  W.  Wliite. — Samples  of  the  different  ores  from  the  mine. 
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GRADUATES. 

Name.  Post-office. 

OscAB  Luther  Bagley,  B.  S.,  Bagley, 

RiCHAED  Hugh  Haepeb,  B.  S.,  Patterson, 

William  Kerr,  B.  S.,  Bryson  City, 

James  Osc/VR  Morgan,  Etowah, 

John  Alsey  Park.  Raleigh, 

James  Clarence  Temple,  B.  S.,  Sanford, 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


DuRANT  Stewart  Abernethy, 
George  Gilderoy  Allen, 
George  Page  Asbuey, 
James  Claudius  Beavt:rs, 
Needham  Eeic  Bell, 
Kenneth  Leon  Black, 
William  Francis  Brock, 
William  Andrews  Buys, 
Mark  Hopkins  Chesbro. 
Connor  Calhoun  Clardy, 
David  Mackenzie  Clark, 
John  Washington  Clark, 
James  Duncan  Clarke,  Jr., 
Samuel  Herbert  Clarke, 
Wiley  Theodore  Clay, 
Duncan  Archibald  Cox, 
Alesandeb  Doane  Cbomabtie, 
Latta  Vanderion  Edwards, 
Benjamin  Ballard  Egebton, 
Weldon  Thompson  Ellis, 
Albert  Edward  Escott, 
William  Carlyle  Etheridge, 
James  Beckett  Ewart, 
Shiely  Watson  Fosteb, 
Aethur  Wynn  Gregory, 
Horace  Lester  Hamilton, 
John  Frederick  Hanselman, 
Clarence  Wilson  Hewlett, 


Ilickoiy, 

Hiddenite, 

Burkmont, 

Morrisville, 

Kinston, 

Mount  Mourne, 

Farmington, 

Havelock, 

Claremont,  Va., 

Concord, 

Weldon, 

Raleigh, 

Tampa,  Fla., 

Statesville, 

Hickory, 

Rowland, 

Garland, 

Merry  Oaks, 

Ingleside, 

Spencer, 

Charlotte, 

Manteo, 

Hendersonville, 

Nance, 

Halifax, 

Biltmore, 

Manson, 

Wilson, 


Course. 

Chem. 

Chem. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

C.  E. 

Agr. 


C.  E. 
Tex. 
O.E. 
Agr. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 
Agr. 
C.E. 
C.E. 
M.  E. 
Tex. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
Agr. 
Chem. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 
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Name. 
jAiiES  Allen  Higgs,  Jb., 

CyBUS   ^YALKEB  HODGES, 

William  Claude  Huband, 
Lestee  Lafatette  JOSDAjy, 
vriLLiAM  Graham  Knox, 
Mabtln  Pf.arl  Lipe, 
Joe  PorxDKSTEB  Lo\txl, 
Thompson  Mayo  Lykes, 
Horace  Smith  McLendon, 
Raymond  Maxwell. 
James  Edwin  Moobe, 
Lacy  Moobe, 

Joseph  Gbaham   Mobbison, 
Jesse  Clarence   Myrick, 
Charles  Fbanklin  Xiten, 
Lola  Alexandeb  Xtv"en, 
Lewis  Milton  Oden, 
Thomas  Jeffebson  Ogbubn, 
Clyde  Estee  Pabkeb, 
Samuel  Oscab  Pebbxns, 
Angelo  Bettlena  Ptveb, 
William  Crawford  Piter, 
Dueant  Waite  Robertson, 
Freddie  Jackson  Talton, 
Richard  Henry  Tillman, 
William  Sidney  Tomlinson, 
Reid  Ttjll, 

Jackson  Corpening  Tuttle, 
Robert  Peel  Uzzell, 
Peter  Valaeb,  Jr., 
Lillian  Lee  Taughan. 
John  Harleigh  Williams, 
Lewis  Taylor  Winston. 


Herbert  Scandlin  Battie, 
Joe  Pittman  Bivens, 
Carney  John  Bryan, 
Lindsay  Ferguson  Carleton, 
Robert  Hill  Caeteb, 


Post-offlce. 

Course. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

LaGrange, 

M.  E. 

Winston, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Charlotte, 

Chem. 

Mint  Hill, 

Agr. 

Pine  Ridge, 

C.E. 

Tampa,  Fla., 

C.E. 

Ansonville, 

Agr. 

Resaca, 

C.E. 

Williamston, 

C.E. 

Graham, 

C.E. 

Mariposa, 

Agr. 

Littleton, 

E.  E. 

Morven, 

Agr. 

Cairo, 

Agr. 

Hunter's  Bridge, 

Agr. 

West  Lafayette,  0., 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Mutteuz, 

Chem. 

Wilson, 

C.E. 

Wilson, 

Chem. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Tex. 

Pikeville, 

Agr. 

Deep  Creek, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

C.E. 

Kinston, 

C.E. 

Lenoir, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

Agr. 

Winston, 

Chem. 

Franklin,  Va., 

M.  E. 

Rialto, 

Tex. 

West  Raleigh, 

Agr. 

CLASS. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Goodman, 

E.  E. 

Washington, 

E.  E. 

Boomer, 

E.  E. 

Blackstone, 

E.  E. 
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Name. 
Claud  Council  Dawsox, 
Jacob  Tatum  Eaton. 
Seba  Eldkidge. 
Benjamin  Bryan  Everett. 
John  Lindsay  Ferguson. 
Elias  VanBuren  Fowler. 
Clement  Leinster  Garner, 
Lovic  Rogers  Gilbert. 
liOY  Joseph  Gill. 
IIobert   .Strickler  Graves. 
John   Clarence  Grimes, 
George  Bom  Hardesty, 
Philip  William  Habdie, 
Jokton  Lai^ayette  Hemphill, 
Lawrence  James  Herring, 
Gly  Francis  Hinshaw, 
Willl\m  Norman  Holt. 
Albert  Carl  Jones. 
AViLLiAM  Whitmore  Jones. 
Laeay-ette  Frank  Koonce. 
Charles  Edward  Latta. 
Louis  I-]dg.vr  Lougee, 
James  Borden  Lynch, 
Henry  Ivreiger  McConnell, 
Oscar  Franklin  ]McXairy, 
Eugene  Franklin  Meador. 
Bennett  Tay'lor  Mial, 
Frank  Clrtis  Michael. 
John  Maple  Mills, 
Henry  Starbuck  Montague. 
John  Lightfoot  Morson, 
James  Elwood  Overton. 
Thomas  Frank  Parker. 
Fred.  Maynard  Parks, 
Edward  Newton  Pegram. 
Guy  Pinner, 

WiNSLow  Gerald  Pitman, 
James  Kemp  Plummeb, 
Leon  Jacob  Schwab, 
John  Oscar  Shuford. 
James  Lawrence  Smith,  Jr., 


Post-office. 

Co  Mrs 

Grifton, 

Tex. 

Faruiington, 

Agr. 

Dunn, 

C.  E. 

Palmyra, 

Agr. 

Keudal, 

E.  E. 

Glenville, 

E.  E. 

Beaufort, 

C.  E. 

Potecasi, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Syria.  Va.. 

E.  E. 

Lexington, 

E.E. 

Wakefield. 

E.  E. 

Brown  Summit 

C.  E. 

^lorganton. 

E.  E. 

Clinton. 

Agr. 

Win.ston-Salem. 

C.  E. 

Smitblield, 

Tex. 

Trinity. 

Agr. 

Franlilin, 

E.  E. 

Ric-blands, 

Agr. 

Raleigh. 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Wilmington. 

C.  E. 

Rabbit  Hash,  Ky., 

Chem. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Reidsville. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Gibsonville, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Winston-Salem, 

Chem, 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Ahoskie, 

Agr. 

Hillsboro, 

Agr. 

Morganton. 

E.  E. 

Gastouia. 

C.E. 

Elizabeth  City, 

C.E. 

Lumberton, 

M.  E. 

Middleburg, 

Chem. 

Goldsboro, 

C.E. 

Gastonia, 

E.  E. 

Linden, 

C.E. 
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Ralph  Hu>'teb  SirrrH. 
Jesse  Page  Spoox. 
WiLijAii  Ckawfobd  Staples. 
Vance  Sykes. 
Nelson'  Hall  Tate, 

LUTHEB    KuSSELL   TiLLETT, 

William  Bkooks  Tbuitt, 
John  Ed.  Tlrlington, 

LiNDSEY    MaBADE    WeAVER, 

John  Jackson  Wells, 
David  Lyndon  White, 
Cecil  Bernakd  Whitehubst, 

SOPHOM 

Albert  Edwin  Abebnethy. 
David  Nehx  Allsbbook, 
William  Fabtee  Ashcbaft. 
Frank  Oscar  Baldwin, 
George  Francis  Bason.  Jr., 
HrcERT  Beudoes, 
Habwood  Beebe, 
William   Lamab  Black. 
Leonard  Anderson  Blackbibn, 
Asa  Gray  Boynton. 
Howard  Mtt.t.kb  Bbooks, 
Fbank  Hamilton  Bbown. 
Xevhxe  Tuener  Bbown. 
William  Bbyant  Bl-rgess. 
Gregg  Holt  Caldwell, 
Robert  Calder  Cantwell. 
Herbert  Flxler  Carroll. 
Arthur  Gabdneb  Coffin. 
Loms  Hill  Couch. 
Geobge  Thomas  Dunlap.  .Jr.. 
Tyleb  Benntttt  Dunlap. 
Al\-in  Deans  Dupbee. 
Raymond  Rowe  Eagle. 
MiNNic  Luther  Eargle. 
William  Henry  Eskreqge, 
Isaac  Herbert  Farmer. 
Benjamen  Tboy  Febguson, 


Post-office. 
New  Bern. 
Oakdale, 
Reid.sville, 
Rock  Spring, 
Littleton, 
Carolla, 
Greenslx)i-o, 
Clinton, 
Lexington, 
Elm  City, 
Triuitj', 
Beaufort, 

ORE  CLASS. 

Hickory. 

Scotland  Xeck. 

Charlotte, 

Raleigh, 

Charlotte, 

Charlotte, 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Mount  Mourne, 

Winston, 

Biltmore. 

Laurinbiu'g. 

Cullowhee, 

Raleigh. 

Rocky  ilouut. 

Davidson, 

Wilmington. 

Raleigh, 

Greensboro, 

Lexington, 

Norwood, 

Cedar  Hill, 

Greenville, 

Statesville, 

Leesville. 

Shelby. 

Wilson, 

Kimbolton, 


Course. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
Tex. 
C.  E. 

:.r.  E. 

C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
M.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 


Agi-. 

C.  B. 

Agr. 

Chem. 

E.  E. 

E.  E. 

C.  E. 

M.  E. 

E.  E. 

C.  E. 

C.  E. 
Agr. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
E.  E. 
Agr. 
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Name. 
Wabben  Goss  Ferguson, 
Jrxirs  Talmage  Gabdneb, 
Seth  Maxn  Gibbs, 
Moses  Hexby  Gold. 
John  David  Gbady, 
Edwabd  William  Gbegoby, 
William  Thomas  Gbimes. 
Thomas  Delaware  Gbimsuawe. 
Dorset  Yates  Hagan, 
Maubice  Hendbick, 
Milton  Wai.keb  IIunteb. 
John  McLal-bin  Jones. 
Hebbebt  William  Kueffneb, 
Claude  Milton  Lam  be. 
Benjamin  Bvssey  Lattimobe. 
David  Lindsay, 
Will  Thompson  Lipscombe, 
Geoege  Lafayette  Lyebly, 
Joseph  Edmund  Majob, 
Clarence  Talmage  Mabsh, 
David  John  Middleton, 
Robert  Livingstone  Mubphy, 
David  Whabey  Newell. 
John  Shaw  Pescud. 
Paul  Nathaniel  Pittengeb. 
Benjamin  Fbanklin  Pittman, 
Lawrence  Lyon  Pittman, 

LonS  JULIEN   POISSON, 

RoBEBT  Edwabd  Stewart  Pope, 
Habry  Alexandeb  Powell, 
James  Alexandeb  Powell, 
Thomas  Milton  Poyneb, 
William  Thomas  Pbice. 
William  Dudley  Simpson. 
Edgar  English  Smith, 
Henry  Lewis  Smith, 
Harris  Ingram  Stanback. 
Charles  Edward  Stevvart. 
John  Snipes  Stboit). 
Albert  Benjamin  Sittle.  Jb.. 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Southern  Pines, 

E.  E. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Middletou. 

C.R 

Beaufort, 

C.E. 

Albertson, 

Agr. 

Elizabeth  City, 

M.  E. 

Lexingtou, 

Agr. 

Montvale. 

C.E. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Shelby, 

Tex. 

Oxford. 

E.  E. 

Durham, 

RE. 

Durham, 

C.E. 

Durham. 

C.E. 

Shelby. 

C.E. 

Stoneville, 

Tex. 

Greenville, 

Chem. 

Hickory, 

E.E. 

Anderson,  S.  C, 

M.  E. 

Aulander, 

C.  E. 

Warsaw, 

Agr. 

Morganton, 

E.  R^ 

Newell, 

RE. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

_M,.R 

Tarboro, 

RE. 

Whi  takers. 

C.R 

Wilmington, 

E.E. 

Durham. 

RE. 

Fairbluflf, 

Tex. 

Raleigh. 

M.  E. 

Poplar  Branch, 

M.  R 

New  Bern, 

C.R 

Raleigh, 

C.R 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Dunn, 

C.R 

Mt.  Gilead, 

E.  R 

Claremont.  Va., 

RE. 

Frosty, 

Tex. 

Shelby. 

Chera. 
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Xame. 
"William  Thaddeus  Tlmple. 
John  Lawrence  Vox  Glahn, 
John  Pipeb  Wattebs. 
liOTALL  Edward  White, 
WrLLiAM  Henry  Whitley, 
Frank  Graham;   Williams. 
John  C.  Williams, 
Thomas  Dickson  Williams, 
John  Kelso  Wilson,  Jr., 
Robert  Job  Wyatt, 

WOODFIN   BrADSHEB   YaBBOROUGH, 

John  Franklin  Zigleb, 


Post-office. 

Coitrse. 

Sanford. 

M.  E. 

Wilmington, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Aulander, 

C.  E. 

Albemarle, 

C.  E. 

Inez, 

Agr. 

Linden. 

C.E. 

Matthews, 

E.  B. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Locust  Hill, 

E.  E. 

Winstou-Salem, 

C.E. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 


William  Anderson  Allen, 
Frank  Fennevg  Allison, 
John  Allen  .\bey. 
Arthur  Norman  Armstrong, 
Wesley  2iIab\tn   Bagey,  Jr., 
John  William  Barrett,  Jr., 
Louis  DeKeyser  Belden, 
Eugene  Gray  Blackburn, 
Henry  Nathan  Blanchard. 
Thomas  Johnson  Brevard. 
Nathan  Cohn  Brooks, 
Cecil  DeWitt  Brothers. 
Thomas  Kincaid  Bruneb,  Jr., 
James  Washington  Carter, 
Cleveland  Scales  Chamblee, 
Thorne  McKinzte  Clark, 
Walter  Miller  Cowles, 
John  Bennett  CRA^•EN, 
Kenneth  Craig  Denny, 
Fred.  Atha  Duke. 
William  Hunt  Eaton, 
Ralph  Ringgold  Faison. 
Frank  Lindsay  Foard. 
RoscoE  LooMis  Fox. 

JUTJAN  GoLDSTON   FrAZIEB. 

Lewis  Price  Gattis. 


n 


Kinston, 

C.E. 

Concord, 

Agr. 

Elmwood, 

Agr. 

Creswell. 

Tex. 

High  Point, 

Tex. 

Rocky  Mount, 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

M.  E. 

Winston, 

M.  E. 

Greensboro, 

E.  E. 

Fairview, 

C.E. 

New  Bern. 

M.  E. 

Sharpsburg, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Morganton. 

E.  E. 

Wakefield, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

M.  E. 

Cromartie, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh. 

M.  E. 

Cleveland, 

Agr. 

Goldsboro. 

Agr. 

Winston-Salem, 

M.  E. 

Waynesboro,  Va., 

Tex. 

Greensboro. 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 
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yame. 
Chaklie  Pool  Gray, 
Mabshaix  E.  Gray. 

AXDREW   IlEARTSFlELD  GREEX. 

Joe  Julius  Grieb. 
William  Roy  Hamptox. 
JoHx  William  Harrelsox. 
George  Harrison. 
liERixRT  Harris  Harrison. 
Frank  Hawks. 
Edmund  Blibke  Haywood, 
Thomas  Frederic  Haywood. 
Leonard  Henderson. 
Martin  Robert  Herring. 
Bascombe  Britt  Higgins. 
Daniel  Harvey  Hxll,  Jr.. 
willxam  w.  a.  hornaday, 
John  Stamey  Huckabee. 
Samuel  Ross  Ireland. 
Robert  Cowan  James. 
Frederick  John  Jones. 
Ralph  Long, 

Samuel  J^Llcon  >Llllison. 
William  Roydan  Marshall. 
Ralph  Cecil  Mason. 
Arthve  B.vllard  Masse y. 
Earl  Fleet  Mayberby. 
Charles  Clarence  Mayo. 
Walker  Morehead  Milln'ER. 
BENJAiiiN  Franklin  Montague, 
Clayton  Moore. 
Owen  Moore. 
William  Thomas  Moore, 
Franklin  Jackson  Morgan, 
Habby  Mott, 

TTgrncR  Gardner  Mumtord. 
Bennett  Xooe,  Jr.. 
Hen'ry  Rothrock  Xooe, 
James  Francis  Oliver, 
Samuel  Loftin  Oljver. 
Julius  Monroe  Parker, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Buxton. 

C.  B. 

Kinston, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Matthews, 

E.  E. 

Plymouth, 

E.  E. 

Lawndale, 

Tex. 

Enfield, 

E.  E. 

Greensboro, 

M.  E. 

Kinston, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

E.  E. 

Trenton. 

C.  E. 

Salisbury, 

M.  E. 

Winton, 

Agr. 

Leicester, 

Agr. 

West  Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Burlington, 

Agr. 

Albemarle, 

E.  E. 

Faison, 

Agr. 

Wilmington. 

C.  E. 

New  Bern, 

C.E. 

Graham, 

Tex. 

Washington, 

Min.  E. 

New  Bern, 

M.  E. 

Edenton, 

Agr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Agr. 

North  Wilkesboro, 

E.K 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Leaksville, 

C.  E. 

Winston- Salem, 

C.  E. 

Williamston, 

E.  E. 

Asbeville, 

E.  E. 

Battleboro, 

M.  E. 

Washington, 

E.  E. 

Mooresville, 

Agr. 

.\yden. 

Agr. 

Pittsboro, 

Chem. 

Pittsboro, 

C.  E. 

Mt.  Olive. 

C.  E. 

Mt.  Olive, 

M.  E. 

Hunting  Creek, 

C.  E. 
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Name. 
John  Gilbebt  Paschal, 
James  Carl  Patrick, 
William  Murdoch  Peck, 

ISHAM   ROLAXD  PEIRCE, 

Peter  Pexick  Pierce, 
Paul  Miller  Pitts, 
Ben.  Pope,  Jr., 
John  Moir  Price, 
Jesse  Lindsay  Primrose, 
RoDEKT  Richard  Reixhardt, 
George  Barber  Riddle, 
Alfred  Pratt  Riggs, 
Thomas  Wood  Bobbins, 
Joseph  Henry  Robertson, 
William  Barrett  Rose. 
James  Olin  Sadler, 
John  William  Shelbubn, 
Robert  Arnold  Shope. 
George  Gray  Simpson, 
William  Neville  Sloan, 
Gordon  Adrian  Smith, 
HvGH  Sitart  Steele, 
Sami-el  Fatis  Stephens, 
HroH  Kemp  Sullivan, 
Henry  Newbold  Sum  neb, 
Victor  Van  Sykes, 
Bexnie  Benton  Tatum. 
Wade  Hampton  Temple, 
John  Dick  Thomason. 
James  Edwin  Toomer, 
Willis  Moore  Trotter, 
Edgar  Raymond  Underwood, 
George  ^Iilton  Ward. 
Thomas  Boddie  Ward, 
Thomas  Rltfin  Warren, 
Tom  Lynch  WEA^•ER. 
William  Bell  Weeks. 
Henry  Purefoy  Whitehuest. 
Joseph  Slaughter  Whitehubst. 
Oliver  Gaines  Whitley, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Goldston, 

E.E. 

Wadesboro, 

C.  E. 

Wilmiugtou. 

Tex. 

Warsaw, 

Agr. 

Reidsville, 

E.  E. 

Concord, 

M.  E. 

Weldon, 

E.  E. 

Leaksville, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Stanley  Creek, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Wanchese, 

CEL^^ 

Durham, 

E.  E. 

Burlington, 

E.  E. 

Wadesboro. 

E.  E. 

Charlotte. 

M.  E. 

Greenville, 

E.  E. 

Farm  School, 

Tex. 

Richmond,  Va., 

Tex. 

Franklin, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Yadlcin  Valley, 

Agr. 

Norfolk,  Va., 

C.  E. 

Lincolnton, 

Agr. 

Hertford, 

E.  E. 

Efland. 

M.  E. 

(jreensboro. 

C.  E. 

Chapel  Hill. 

M.  E. 

Hickory. 

M.  E. 

Wilmington, 

Tex. 

Charlotte. 

C.  E. 

Huntersville, 

C.  E. 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Nashville, 

Tex. 

Diu-ham. 

Tex. 

Thermal   City, 

Tex. 

Stella. 

E.  E. 

New  Bern, 

E.  E. 

Elizabeth    City, 

C.  E. 

Norwood, 

C.E. 
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Xanie.  Post-office. 

RoBEBT  Mabshall  Whitley,  Charlotte, 

RoBEBT  Bevebly  Whittexgtox,  Asheville, 

William  Carl  Williams,  Matthews, 

Da\-id  Roy  Winstead,  Wilson. 

Ben.  Withebington,  Goldsboro. 

Paul  Adams  Withebspoon,  Mooresville, 

Short  Course. 

FIBST  YEAR. 


James  Samuel  Abebxethy, 
Alfbed  Lathen  Alexaxdeb, 
Clinton  Cbess  Allison, 
Reuben  Saundebs  Bagley. 
Samuel  Askew  Batchelob. 
FoBBEST  Beam, 
Bub  WELL  Baxteb  Bell, 
Joseph  E.  C.  Bell,  Jb., 
John  ^Vdam  Bebnhabdt, 
James  Yancey  Blackwell, 
William  Chaffin  Boone. 
Geobge  Washington  Bbaddy, 
John  Benjamin  Bbay, 
William  S.  R.  Bubwell, 
DaCosta  Moobe  Clabke, 
James  A.  Covington,  Jb.. 
Edwabd  Clifton  Cbews. 
Sidney  Chables  Cbomie. 
Debubnia  Maynabd  Dakden, 
Aabon  Heide  Davis, 
HiLSMON  Clellan  Davis, 
James  Emis  Davis. 
Gboveb  Cleveland  Denton, 

EVEBETT  StUABT  DuBHAM, 

Lewis  Clinton  Eason, 
Henby  Roe  Field, 

CUBBEN    EmMETT    FIELDS. 

Julian  Em  mitt  Fletcheb, 
Robert  Lee  Foy, 
Haywood  Gaddy.  Jb.. 


Charlotte, 

Charlotte, 

Concord, 

Mildred, 

Nashville, 

Lattimore, 

Shawboro, 

Shawboro, 

Salisbui-y, 

Quick, 

LuBiberton, 

Westbrook, 

Sligo, 

Kittrell, 

Old  Fort, 

Rockingham, 

Durham, 

Victory  Mills,  N.  Y., 

Falling  Creek, 

Rocky  Point, 

Youugsville, 

Youngsville, 

Enola, 

Snow  Camp, 

Gatesville, 

Leaksville, 

Kinston, 

Durham. 

Scott's  Hill, 

Anson  vi  He, 


Course. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
Tex. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 


X\« 


Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

M.A. 

App.  E. 

Agr. 

M.A. 

M.  A. 

App.  E. 

M.A. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.A. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.A. 

M.  A. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

Tex. 
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Xaine. 
Feed.  Labdneb  Gibbon, 
Fbancis  Mabion  Gubebt. 
Fba^k  Gklffith. 
John  Kibby  Gbubb. 
Ebnest  Albebt  Hay^'es, 

ACIAM  DuifCA!f  HEBBEX, 

Geobge  Delamateb  Hebbixg, 
Joseph  Oscab  IlEBBirfG, 
Habby  Mead  Hodges, 
Welliam  Moobe  Hollingswobth, 
MuBPHY  McNeill  Hollow  ay, 
Jesse  Glenn  Holt, 
Joseph  Henby  Howabd, 
Paul  L.  Howell, 
Ralph  Cleveland  Hunteb, 
^Y^.EON  OiSA  Huntley. 
Leonabd  Clayton  Ibvin, 
John  Wh-tjam  Ivey, 
Edwabd  Tubneb  Jobdan. 
Walteb  Mebbitt  Kenly. 
Geobge  Shibley  Kilpatbick, 
James  Fbank  LaRoqce, 
James  Edwabd  Latham. 
Bascom  Campbell  Livingston. 
Robebt  Atwateb  Lobd, 
Daniel  Madison  McBbayee, 
Oscab  W.  McCauley, 
Gustavus  McCaskill. 
Edwabd  Paebish  ilcCoY. 
Claude  Lenoir  Mast. 
Williamson  Menefee. 
"William  :Macon  Michaux. 
George  Lewis  Milleb, 
Andbew  W'eavee  Moody. 
Ivan  Charles  Moobe, 
William  Fland  Mobbis, 
William  Wobth  Mobbison, 
James  Heath  Mobrow. 
John  Thomas  O'Beeby. 
Julian  Baxteb  Peacock, 


Post -office. 

Course. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

Grifton, 

M.  A. 

Mouroe, 

Agr. 

Greensboro, 

M.  A. 

Raleigh, 

M.  A. 

WaynesvUle, 

M.A. 

Delway, 

Agr. 

Newton  Grove, 

Agr. 

LaGrange, 

M.  A. 

Mt  Airy, 

M.A. 

Cardenas, 

M.A. 

Greensboro, 

M.A. 

Hobgood, 

Agr. 

Waynesville, 

Agr. 

East  Laporte, 

Agr. 

^Vadesbo^o, 

Agr. 

Mt.  Aiiy, 

M.  A. 

Seven  Springs, 

M.A. 

Siler  City, 

App.  E. 

Wilmington, 

Agr. 

Kiuston, 

M.  A. 

Kinston, 

App.  E. 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Tryon, 

M.A. 

:\Iontreat, 

M.A. 

Rutherfordton, 

App.  E. 

Union  Ridge, 

M.A. 

Lauriuburg, 

M.A. 

Asheville, 

App.  E. 

Valle  Crucis, 

Agr. 

Greensboro, 

Tex. 

Vrorry, 

M.A. 

Laurel  Springs, 

M.  A. 

East  Laporte, 

Agr. 

Mt.  Airy, 

Tex. 

Ashboro, 

M.A. 

Morven, 

Agr. 

Albemarle, 

M.A. 

Dudley, 

Agr. 

Lexington, 

App.  E. 
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yame.  Post-office. 

William  Ra>-some  Phillips.  Duim. 

William  Jesse  Pickett,  Kenansville, 

Palx  Edwards  Powell,  Fair  Bluff, 

James  Beuce  Price.  Leaksville, 

Walter  Newtox  Shine.  Kenansrille, 

Jesse  B.  SoxTrHEBiAJSD,  Wallace, 

Alexaxdeb  Stewart.  Maxton. 

Dugald  Stewart.  Jr..  Laurinburg. 

Rom  De^as  STrBDn-A>"T.  Gamer. 

Harry  Swen'dell,  Belhaven. 

AZABLVH  Grates  Thompsox.  Leasburg. 

William  Pctxam  Thompsox,  Falls, 

Oscar  Alfred  TfRLTN-GTOx.  Clinton, 

Thomas  Rutfix  Whittemore.  Wentworth. 

J.  W.  WiLSOX.  Oxford. 

Oscar  Fraxklix  Wolfe.  Albemarle, 

Thomas  Hunter  Worsham.  Locust  Hill. 


Course. 

App.  E. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.  A. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

MA. 

App.  E. 

M.A. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  A. 

M.A. 


Short  Course. 

SECOXD    YEAR. 


LoYD  Lacy  .Vllisox. 
Kixchen  Clyde  Couxcil. 
Edgar  Wixtield  Isixey. 

ZeB.   ^'ANCE  LrXKER. 

John  Harry"  Keng  Mobgax. 
Joseph  Stark  Xormax. 
Malcolm  LeMay  Saxders. 
ErssELL  Lee  Satterthwaite. 
Alfred  Miltox  Staley. 
DrxcAX  Stewart. 
RoLAXD  David  Thigpex. 
Paul  Valaer. 
Walter  (_ALvrx  Warrex. 
Loms  «lLEXx  Wrx stead. 


Conc-ord, 

Wananish. 

McLeansville, 

Conc-ord 

Salisbury. 

Plrniouth. 

Sniithfield, 

Plymouth. 

Staley, 

Maxton. 

Speed, 

Winston-Salem. 

Gordonton, 

Elm  City. 


IRREGULAR   STUDENTS. 


Jesse  M.  Arey. 
ArBREY  Lelaxd  Baker. 
William  Walters  Baker. 


Elmwood. 

Raleigh. 

Wakefield. 


Agr. 
M.  A. 
Agr. 
Tex. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
Agr. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
M.  A. 
Agr. 
Agr. 


Agi-. 
App.  E. 
C.  E. 
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Xame. 
Wm.  Hbxbebt  Doughty  Baxck. 
James  Lamar  Beaxl, 
Joseph  Agi;^"  Booxe,  Jr., 
John  Hawey  Bryax, 
Warrex  Raymo>'d  Clasdy, 
Dantel  Whxiam  Cox, 
Percy  Leigh  Gatptey, 
Frank  Ditxcan  Gibson, 
Jeptha  Nelson  Gibson, 
William  Roy  Hampton. 
Gordon  Harris, 
James  Hoover  Henley. 
Charles  Frederick  Hutaff. 
Lawrence  O'Toole  Jones. 
Elma  N.  Lawrence, 
William  Garland  McBrayer. 
Rodney  Rathbone  McCathran, 
John  Byron  ilARTiN. 
Lewis  Larkins  Merritt, 
Walteb  Booker  Moorman, 
James  Caleb  Parker, 
Ruble  Poole, 

John  Alexander  Porter,  Jr., 
Harry  Roland, 
Walter  Jefferson  Shaw, 
Basil  Skinner  Snowden, 
Cecil  Ernest  Spsuill, 
Frank  Martin  Thompson. 
James  Fenton  Towe, 
Edmund  Farriss  Ward, 
William  Watters, 
Willie  Smallwood  White, 
Arthu-r  John  Wilson, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Wilmington, 

C.  E. 

Linwood, 

Agr. 

Lumberton, 

Agr. 

Goldsboro, 

M.  E. 

Anderson,  S.  C, 

C.  E. 

Rowland, 

Agr. 

Sherwood, 

Agr. 

Gibson, 

Agr. 

Gibson, 

Agr. 

Plymouth, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Sanford. 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Shelby, 

C.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

E.  E. 

Mooresboro, 

Agr. 

Wilmington. 

M.  E. 

Asheville, 

M.  E. 

Elizabeth  City, 

E.  E. 

Caraway, 

C.  E. 

Biltmore, 

M.  E. 

Burnsville, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Snowden, 

Agr. 

Creswell. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Chapanoke, 

E.  E. 

West  Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

C.E. 

Belbaven. 

Agr. 

Knoxville,  111., 

Chem. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Harry  P.essent  Charles.  Mocksville, 

Blaine  Clingman  Bellinger.  Shelby, 

J.  Frank  Harris.  Jr.,  Shelby. 

Job  Hansell  Koon,  Asheville, 

8 


M.  E. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
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Xame. 
Hekdebson  Solberbt  Lewis, 
Leokabd  Thaddeus  Odex. 
HUEEBT  Gbaham  Scabboro. 
Fba>;k  V.  Scott. 
Heebebt  Xatha>"iel  Steed. 
DuKN  Kajkl  Steele, 
Lawrence  Alfred  Thompsox. 
Willie  James  Ward, 
JOHX  Aloson  Watsox. 
ROSCOE  ROBEKSOX  WEA\-EB, 

C.  L.  Williams, 


Post-offlce. 

Course. 

Tarboro, 

Dairying. 

Hunter's  Bridge. 

Dairying. 

Eagle  Rock. 

Agr. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Agr. 

Steeds. 

Tex. 

Keystone,  W.  Va.. 

M.  E. 

Haw  River. 

Tex. 

Plymouth, 

M.E. 

Wilson, 

M.  E. 

Xonah, 

M.  E. 

Lexington, 

Tex.        \ 

WINTER-COURSE    STUDENTS. 


James  Rufus  Bettxett, 
W.  L.  Blaxd. 

SpOTTSWOOD   BtTRWELL, 

Aabox  R.  Chisholm. 
Robert  Lee  Cboom. 
Thomas  Coxe  DePriest. 
Edward  K.  Garbisox. 
Samuel  W.  Garxeb. 
WniiAM  Stevexs  Ixgram. 
Robert  Graham  Johxstox. 

SaMCEL  LtTHEB   LaXEY. 

Jack  Peter  McNeill. 
GoLDiE  Ethel  Medlix. 
Wade  Hamptox  Millaway. 
Floyd  Ellsworth  Osbobxe. 
Needham  Ptttmax. 
Jamfs  Alt  a  Povtell. 
BrLAH  Powers. 
Johx  Price. 

GiDEOX   JOXATHAX    SaTTXDERS. 

Lloyd  Smith. 
Samuel  Hamptox  Smith, 
Johx  William  Smithsox. 
Joe  Chauxcey  Washburx. 
DeWitt  Talmage  Watsox. 
Johx  Lee  White. 


Ellerbe. 

Faison, 

Kirtrell, 

Sanford, 

Colly, 

Lattimore. 

Pineville. 

Yadkinrille. 

Ellerbe. 

Mooresville. 

Hope. 

Jones^boro, 

Cary. 

McLeansville, 

Horse  Shoe, 

Pinkney. 

Warsaw. 

Cary. 

Pinerille, 

BelTidere, 

Fort  Mill.  S.  C. 

West  Raleigh, 

Battleboro. 

Shelby. 

Cheraw.  S.  C, 

Concord. 


\b 


Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Textile. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Textile. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Textile. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Dairying. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMEi^CEMENT. 

May  29,  1905. 


Degrees  Conferred. 

BACHELORS   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Lebot  Fbaxklix  Abekxetht.  Malcolm  Rolland  McGibt, 

RoBEBT  James  Aveby.  James  Oscab  Mobgaix. 

Joel  Watkln^s  Bullock.  Pleasant  K.  Polndexteb. 

Wn.T.TAXf  FRAXKLLy  Kibkpatbick.  Robebt  Walter  Scott,  Jr. 

BACHELORS  OF   ENGINEERING. 

In  Civil  Engineering. 

Eexby  Bbozlek  Caetwbight,  He>"^y  Mabtlx  Lilly. 

Jabvis  Be2sjamln'  IIabding,  B.E..  Lixdsley  Alexander  Mubb, 

Jem:  Isaac  Hebbitage,  Edwabd  Gbiffith  Pobtfb.  Jb., 

ARfHrB  Templetox  Kexyon.  Gastox  Wilder  Rogers.  B.E.. 

Starr  Neely  Kxox.  Jonathan  Rhodes  Smith, 

James  HEBRrrAGE  Koonce,  Johx  Davidson  Spenks, 
Archie  Carraway  Wilkin'son. 

In  Electrical   Engineering. 

WiLLLiM   MiLLEB   CHAMBERS,  EbVIN   BlAKENEY    STACK, 

Lloyd  Rainey  Huxt,  Sylvester  Murray  Viele. 

Walter  Jenxixgs  Walker. 

In  Mechanical    Engineering. 

Benjamin  Alexander  Broom.  George  Greex  Lyxch. 

Walter  Goss  Fench.  John  Alsey  Paek. 

Sterling  Graydox,  Stephen  Dockeby  Wall. 

In  Textile  Industry. 
Laban  Miles  Hoffman.  Jr..  Walter  Wellington  Watt.   Jb. 

In  Mining  Engineering. 
Lipscomb  Goodwin  Lykes. 
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BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE, 
in  Industrial  Chemistry. 

OSCAB  LUTHEB   BAGLEY,  WALTEB  HOGE  McINTIEE, 

Richard  Hugh  Harpeb,  Garland  Perry  Myatt, 

James  Hicks  Peirce. 


Announcement  of  Honors. 

HONORS   IN  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR   FOUR  YEARS. 
J.  Rhodes  Smith. 

HONORS   IN   SCHOLARSHIP  FOR   1904-5. 

Senior  Class. 

O.  L.  Bagley,  G.  W.  Rogers, 

.7.  B.  Harding,  J.  R.  Smith, 

J.  I.  Herritage.  S.  D.  Wall. 

Junior  Class. 

M.  H.  Chesbro.  C.  W.  Hewlett, 

A.  E.  Escott,  .T.  p.  Lovill, 

R.  Maxwell. 

Sophomore  Class. 

S.  Eldbidge,  L.  R.  Gilbert, 

C.  L.  Garner.  A\'.  B.  Truitt, 

Freshman  Class. 

W.  P.  Ashcraft,  R.  R.  Eagle, 

W.  L.  Black.  M.  L.  Eargle. 

Short-course  Class. 
P.  L.  Gainey.  L.  G.  Winstead. 

HONORS    FOR    PUNCTUALITY. 

S.  N.  Knox.  '05.  N.  C.  Brooks,  '08. 

J.  H.  Koonce,  '05.  W.  B.  Burgess,  '08. 

J.  E.  Ovebton,  '07.  H.  W.  Kueffneb,  '08. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


Thursday.      July  9, 

Wednesday,  September      2, 


1908. 

( Entrance  examination  at  each  county 

(     courthouse,  10  a.  m. 

i  Entrance  examination  at  the  College, 

1      9  A.   M. 


Thursday.      September      3,      First  Term  begins ;  Registration  Day. 
Thursday,      November     26,      Thanksgiving  Day. 
Tuesday,       December     22,      First  Term  ends. 


Tuesday, 

January 

5, 

Saturday, 

March 

13, 

Monday, 

March 

15, 

Sunday, 

May 

23, 

Monday, 

May 

24, 

Tuesday, 

May 

25, 

"Wednesday,  May 


1909. 

Second  Term  begins ;  Registration  Day. 
Second  Term  ends. 

Third  Term  begins;  Registration  Day. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Alumni  Day. 
Annual  Oration. 
26,      Commenc-ement  Day. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Name.  Post-office.  Term  Expires. 

R.  H.  Ricks Rocky  Mount May  1,  1909. 

W.  D.  TuKNEB Statesville   May  1,  1909. 

O.  Max  Gabdneb Shelby   May  1,  1909. 

Locke  Ckaig Asheville May  1,  1909. 

C.  W.  Gold Raleigh May  1,  1911. 

B.  M.  KooNCE .Jacksonville   May  1,  1911. 

T.  W.  Blount Roper  May  1,  1911. 

D.  A.  Tompkins Charlotte   May  1,  1911. 

J.  T.  Ellington Smithfield  May  1,  1913. 

W.  E.  Daniel Weldon May  1,  1913. 

W.  H.  Ragan High  Point May  1,  1913. 

W.  B.  CooPEE Wilmington  May  1,  1913. 

M.  B.  Stickley Concord May  1,  1915. 

T.  T.  Ballengee Tryon May  1,  1915. 

N.  B.  Beoughton Raleigh   May  1,  1915. 

O.  L.  Olaek.  , Clarkton   May  1,  1915. 


FACULTY. 


GEORGE  TATLOE  WINSTON,  A.M..  LL.D..  President,  aud  Professor 

of  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  HARVEY  HILL,  A.M..  Lit.D.,  Professor  of  English,  and 
Vice-President. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALLACE  CARL  RIDDICK,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Pathology. 

CHARLES  WALTER  THOMAS.  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  YATES.  A.M..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  NELSON.  Professor  of  Textile  Industry. 

CHARLES  M.  CONNER.  B.S.A.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

JOHN  SOMERVILLE  EATON  YOUNG,  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  MOORE.  M.E..  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Physics. 

GUY  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS.  B.S..  D.V.S..  Associate  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  Physiology. 

JOHN  MICHELS,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairying  and 
Animal  Husbandry. 

FRANK  C.  REIMER.  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

BARTHOLOMEW  MOORE  PARKER.  B.S..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Textile  Industry. 

ROBERT  SETH  CURTIS,  B.S.A..  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry. 

CHARLES  BEN.JAMIN  PARK.  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  and 
Assistant  in  Power  Plant 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  SYME,  B.S..  M.S..  Ph.D..  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

CARROLL  LAMB  MANN.  B.S..  C.E..  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

THOMAS  SIMEON  LANG.  B.S..  C.E..  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 


FACULTY.  7 

WINFRED  MORSE  ADAMS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Electi-ical  Engineer- 
ing. 

JOHN  HOUSTON  SHUFORD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dyeing. 

CLARENCE  ANDREW  SPRAGUE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

ALFRED  HENRY  THIESSEN,  B.S.,  Section  Director  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  Instructor  in  Meteoi-ology. 

JOHN  STRAUCHON  JEFFREY,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

ABRAHAM  RUDY,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

RALPH  INGRAM  SMITH,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoologj-  and  Ento- 
mology. 

WILEY  THEODORE  CLAY,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Wood-working  and 
Pattern-making. 

JOHN  ALSEY  PARK,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MICHAEL  RALPH  RICHARDSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

LILLIAN  LEE  VAUGHAN,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Me- 
chanics. 

CARL  PHILIP  BONN,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

CLARENCE  WILSON  HEWLETT,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

VANCE  SYKES,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

WELDON  THOMPSON  ELLIS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design 
and  Steam  Laboratory. 

LEON  FRANKLIN  WILLIAMS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

HERBERT  NATHANIEL  STEED,  Instructor  in  Weaving  and  De- 
signing. 

JAMES  CLARENCE  TEMPLE,  B.Agr.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  WILSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

FRED.  BARNET  WHEELER,  Instructor  in  Forge. 

THOMAS  DOTTERER  EASON,  B.S.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Botany. 

OTHER   OFFICERS. 

EDWIN  BENTLEY  OWEN,  B.S.,  Registrar. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN,  Bursar. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH  SKINNER.  Farm  Superintendent. 

JAMES  OLIVER  LOFTIN,  Steward. 

Miss  ELSIE  LANIER  STOCKARD,  Librarian. 

Mrs.  daisy  LEWIS,  Matron. 

Mrss  KATHARINE  FORT,  Stenographer. 

HENRY  McKEE  TUCKER,  M.D.,  Physician. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

GEORGE  TAYLOE  WINSTON.  A.M..  LL.D..  President. 

CHARLES  BURGESS  WILLIAMS,  M.S.,  Director  and  Agronomist 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS.  A.M.,  Chemist 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  Ph.D.,  Vegetable  Pathologist 

CHARLES  M.  CONNER,  B.S.A.,  B.S.,  Agronomist 

JOHN  STRAUCHON  .JEFFREY,  Poultryman. 

FRANK  CHARLES  REIMER,  M.S.,  Horticulturist 

ROBERT  SETH  CURTIS,  B.S.A.,  Animal  Husbandman. 

JOHN  MICHELS.  JLS.A..  Dairy  Husbandman. 

RALPH  INGRAM  SMITH.  B.S.,  Entomologist 

WILLIAM  KERR,  B.Agr..  Assistant  in  Field  Exi)eriments. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  STME.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chemist 

JOHN  GALENTINE  HALL.  A.M..  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Pathology. 

WILLIAM  CARLYLE  ETHERIDGE,  B.Agr..  Assistant  in  Farm 
Crops. 

J.\MES  CLARENCE  TEMPLE,  B.Agr.,  Assistant  Chemist  and  Assist- 
ant Bacteriologist. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN.  Bursar. 

Miss  MARY  ELIZABETH  DEAA'.  Stenographer. 


MILITARY   ORGANIZATION. 

Commandant  of  Cadets. 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  S.  E.  YOUNG.  U.  S.  Army. 

Cadet  Major. 
R.  R.  EAGLE. 

Battalion   Staff. 

J.  L.  VON  GLAHN,  Captain  and  Adjutant 
S.  M.  GIBBS.  Captain  and  Quartermaster. 

Ncn-Commissioned   Staff. 
H.  N.  SUMNER.  Sergeant-Major. 
W.  F.  MORRIS,  Color  Sergeant 

Band. 

J.  F.  ZIGLAR,  Captain. 

R.  R.  FAISON.  Drum-Major. 

T.  F.  HAYWOOD,  First  Sergeant. 

J.  E.  TOOMER,  Sergeant 

I.  N.  TULL.  Corporal. 

J.  S.  BRAY,  CorporaL 


MILITARY  ORGAXIZATIOy. 

Company  A. 

D.  LINDSAY,  Captain. 

T.  M.  POYNER,  First  Lieutenant. 

W.  B.  BURGESS,  Second  Lieutenant. 

G.  HARRISON,  First  Sergeant. 

W.  M.  MILNER,  Sergeant 

J.  B.  CRAVEN,  Sergeant. 

A.  H.  GREEN,   Sergeant. 

J.  S.  WHITEHURST.  Sergeant. 

J.  C.  ALBRIGHT.  Corporal. 

C.  G.  ARMFIELD,  Corporal. 

W.  P.  HARDEE.  Corporal. 

C.  W.  HINSHAW,  Corporal. 
W.  L.  MANNING,  Corporal. 
H.  P.  MOSELEY,  Corporal. 
M.  S.  MAYES.  Corporal. 

Company  B. 

A.  G.  BOYNTON,  Captain. 

H.  A.  POWELL.  First  Lieutenant. 

L.  L.  PITTMAN.  Second  Lieutenant. 

J.  W.  HARRELSON.  First  Sergeant. 

T.  M.  CLARK,  Sergeant. 

J.  M.  PARKER,  Sergeant. 

H.  S.  STEELE,  Sergeant. 

G.  G.  SIMPSON,  Sergeant. 

D.  C.  YOUNG.  Corporal. 

J.  F.  ROBINSON.  Corporal. 

T.  D.  HARRIS.  Corporal. 

T.  B.  SUMMERLIN.  Corporal. 

E.  E.  BUCK,  Corporal. 

Company  C. 

D.  Y.  HAGAN,  Captain. 

F.  H.  BROWN.  First  Lieutenant. 

J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Second  Lieutenant 

C.  P.  GRAY,  First  Sergeant. 

J.  G.  PASCHAL.  Sergeant. 

S.  F.  STEPHENS.  Sergeant 

W.  A.  HORNADAY.  Sergeant. 

J.  E.  LATHAil.  Sergeant 
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W.  X.  SLOAN.  Sergeant 
R.  L.  HOLDER.  Corporal. 
L.  L.  HOOD,  Corporal. 

E.  H.  LEE,  Jr.,  Corporal. 

F.  N.  McL^OWELL,  Corporal. 
L.  P.  McLEXDON.  Corporal. 
J.  L.  SPRINGS.  Corporal. 

R.  T.  BOYLAX.  Corporal. 

Company  D. 

E.  E.  SMITH.  Captain. 
M.  L.  EARGLE.  First  Lieutenant 
P.  L.  GAIXET.  Second  Lieutenant. 
R.  A.  SHOPE.  First  Sergeant 

E.  F.  MOXTAGUE,  Sergeant 

F.  A.  DUKE,  Sergeant 

S.  M.  MALLISOX.  Sergeant 
M.  H.  TERRELL.  Sergeant 
L.  D.  MOODY.  Corporal. 
J.  B.  P.VRKS.  Corporal. 
H.  C.  CLAY,  Corporal. 
S.  H.  McXEELY,  Corporal. 
v.  P.  BYRUM.  Corporal. 

Company   E. 

C.  T.  MARSH.  Captain. 

E.  T.  FERGUSON.  First  Lieutenant 

H.  W.  KUEFFXER,  Second  Lieutenant. 
J.  M.  PRICE.  First  Sergeant 
W.  S.  DEAX.  Sergeant. 

F.  L.  FOARD.  Sergeant 
F.  J.  JONES.  Sergeant 
J.  R.  SUGG.  Corporal. 

W.  R.  PHILLIPS.  Corporal. 
J.  W.  IVEY.  Corporal. 
R.  L.  MORGAN.  Corporal. 
C.  R.  .JORDAN,  Corporal. 
J.  M.  COUNCIL.  Corporal. 


Note.— On  October  16,  1907,  the  Battalion  held  a  competitive  drill  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
track,  dorine  Fair  Week.  Company  A  •was  selected  as  the  best  drilled  organization  and 
awarded  the  College  pennant. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
owes  its  existence  to  the  combiued  liberality  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  R.  S.  Pullen,  of  Raleigh,  together  with  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  who  saw  that  in  the 
industrial  life  of  North  Carolina  the  time  had  come  when  trained 
and  educated  leaders  were  necessary.  The  first  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  State  in  relation  to  the  College  was  ratified  in 
1885,  the  bill,  which  afterwards  became  a  law,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  A.  Leazar,  Esq.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1862  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, giving  to  each  State  public  lands  "for  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  whose  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life." 

The  income  from  this  grant,  amounting  to  $7,500  annually,  was 
appropriated  in  1887  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  yearly  maintenance  of  this  College.  Sufficient  land  for 
the  College  site  and  farm  was  given  by  the  late  R.  S.  Pullen.  The 
College  was  formally  opened  for  students  October  1.  1889. 

Additional  funds  were  provided  afterwards  by  the  National  Con- 
gress by  the  "supplemental  Morrill  Act''  of  1890,  and  the  "Nelson 
Act"  of  1907. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  the  extension  of  Hillsboro 
Street  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  State  Capitol.    The  site  is  suitable  in  all  respects. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  twelve  deep  wells. 
The  water  is  analyzed,  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  at  regu- 
lar periods. 

The  College  now  owns  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land 
and  sixteen  buildings,  and  its  teaching  foi*ce  consists  of  forty-two  spe- 
cialists. Its  laboratories,  drawing-rooms,  and  work-shops  are  well 
equipped.  Its  library  contains  five  thousand  and  twenty-four  volumes, 
and  its  reading-i-oom  is  well  supplied  with  literary  and  technical 
journals  and  newspapers. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Main  Building  is  of  brick,  with  brownstone  trimmings,  and 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  sixty-four  feet;  part  four  stories  in 
height  and  the  remainder  two.  The  lower  floors  contain  the  offices 
of  the  President,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Bursar,  several  recitation- 
rooms  and  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The  upper  stories 
are  occupied  by  students. 

In  this,  as  in  other  building.s,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  good  sanitation.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
and  conveniently  arranged. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  is  a  plain,  substantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  large  annex.  It  contains  the  drawing- 
rooms,  recitation-rooms,  and  shops  of  the  department. 

Primrose  Hail  is  a  two-story  brick  building  used  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  laboratories  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Textile  Building  is  a  two-stoi"y  brick  building  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  basement.  Its  construction 
is  similar  to  a  cotton  mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construc- 
tion in  this  class  of  buildings.  The  basement  contains  the  dyeing 
department,  the  first  floor  the  looms  and  warp  preparation  machinery, 
and  the  second  floor  the  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

Pullen  Hall. — In  honor  of  the  late  R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  College,  the  large  new  building  recently  finished  has 
been  called  Pullen  Hall.  The  basement  of  this  building  is  used  as  a 
dining-room  and  seats  five  hundred  students.  The  first  story  is  used 
for  library,  reading-room,  and  lecture-rooms.  The  second  story  serves 
as  the  College  auditorium.  This  room  is  commodious,  comfortable 
and  well  lighted. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  three-story  buff  press-brick  building 
with  granite  trimmings  and  is  two  hundred  and  four  by  seventy-four 
feet.  The  lower  or  basement  floor  contains  the  class-rooms  and  labo- 
ratories for  work  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy- 
ing. Ample  provision  is  made  for  butter-making,  stock  judging, 
farm  butchering,  and  cold-storage  accommodations  for  the  products. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  department,  class-rooms 
for  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy,  and  laboratories  for  soil  physics 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

On  the  top  floor  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  botany  and  vegetable 
pathology,  zoology,  physiology,  and  veterinary  medicine.  There  are 
well-equipped  class-rooms  and  large,  well-lighted  laboratories. 

The  building  affords  the  best  accommodations  for  education  in 
agriculture  and  allied  subjects,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  its  needs. 
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Watauga  Hall  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  trimmed  with  brown- 
stone  and  containing  sixty  rooms  for  dormitories.  There  is  also  a 
large  dormitory  in  the  attic,  and  in  the  basement  are  bath-rooms, 
which  are  free  for  students'  use. 

Dormitories. — In  addition  to  Watauga  Hall,  one  three-story  and 
three  two-story  brick  buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  dormitories. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  a  sitting- 
room,  seven  bed-rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  a  kitchen,  linen-room.  Col- 
lege Physician's  office  and  medicine  closet.  The  rooms  are  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  heated  with  open  fire-places.  Each  room 
opens  upon  a  large,  pleasant  portico.  The  furnishing  and  equipment 
of  the  rooms  are  such  as  are  used  in  modern  hospitals. 

Foundry. — The  old  boiler  house  has  been  fitted  up  for  foundry  pur- 
poses. It  contains  a  Griffin  Oil  Furnace  for  melting  iron;  another 
for  brass,  and  a  small  crucible  furnace  for  brass  melting;  benches 
and  hand  tools  for  moulding  in  the  course  of  exercises,  as  well  as 
for  any  repair  work  for  the  College. 

The  Barn  is  a  frame  building  of  modern  design  and  carefully 
planned  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  barn  is  fifty  by 
seventy-two  feet  and  three  stories  high. 

The  Fire  Protection  of  the  College  consists  of  the  following  equip- 
ment: An  Underwriter  fire  pump,  stand-pipe  and  reservoir,  hose  and 
hose  reels.  Hydrants  are  conveniently  located  about  the  grounds, 
with  attached  hose  nozzles,  etc.  The  buildings  are  supplied  with 
extinguishers. 

The  New  Power  Plant  furnishes  heat,  light,  and  power  for  all  the 
buildings.  The  boiler  plant  consists  of  two  75-horse-power  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Company  and  two  100-horse-power  Atlas  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  with  a  working  steam  pressure  of  1.50  pounds.  The  Engine 
Plant  consists  of  a  100-horse-power  Skinner  Engine  and  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Generator  attached ;  a  100  K.  W.  De  Laval  Turbine  Genera- 
tor set  with  self-exciter ;  a  10  K.  W.  steam-driven  Exciter ;  Set,  Steam, 
and  Vacuum  Pumps  for  feeding  the  boilers  and  maintaining  circula- 
tion in  steam-heating  apparatus.  The  buildings  are  equipped  with 
Warren  Webster  system. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  It  was  established  originally  as  a  division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  ratified  March  12,  1877.  Its  work  was  greatly 
promoted  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  which  made  a  liberal 
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donation  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  investigations  in  agriculture 
and  for  publishing  the  same.  The  bill,  which  subsequently  became  a 
law,  was  introduced  by  Representative  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri. 
The  funds  of  the  Experiment  Station  were  supplemented  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  IG,  1900,  known  as  the  "Adams  Act." 

The  Director's  office  is  in  the  new  Agricultural  Building  and  the 
laboratories  are  in  the  main  building  at  the  College.  The  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  and  poultry  raising, 
and  dairying  is  conducted  on  the  College  farm,  and  the  investigations 
in  plant  diseases  and  chemistry  are  made  in  the  College  laboratories. 

The  Station  is  always  glad  to  welcome  visitors  and  to  show  them 
the  work  in  progress.  The  Station  conducts  a  large  correspondence 
with  farmers  and  others  concerning  agricultural  matters.  It  takes 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  answering  questions. 

Publications  relating  to  general  farming  matters  and  embodying 
the  results  of  experiments  are  published  and  sent  free  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State  who  request  them.  A  request  addressed  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  bring  these  publi- 
cations and  answers  to  letters. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  is  an  institution  where  young  men  of  character,  energy, 
and  ambition  may  fit  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  work  in 
any  line  of  industry  in  which  training  and  skill  are  requisite  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  intended  to  train  farmers,  mechanics,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, draughtsmen,  machinists,  electricians,  miners,  metallurgists, 
chemists,  dyers,  mill-workers,  manufacturers,  stock-raisers,  fruit- 
growers, truckers,  and  dairymen,  by  giving  them  not  only  a  liberal 
but  also  a  special  education,  with  such  manual  and  technical  training 
as  will  qualify  them  for  their  future  work. 

It  offers  practical  and  technical  education  in  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Animal  Industry,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry, 
Dyeing,  Textile  Industry,  and  Architecture.  It  also  offers  practical 
training  in  Carpentry,  Wood-turning,  Blacksmithing,  Machinists' 
Work,  Mill-work,  Boiler-tending.  Engine-tending,  Dynamo-tending  and 
Installation,  Electric-light  Wiring,  Armature  Winding  and  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  practical  electricity. 

Although  the  leading  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  furnish  technical 
and  practical  instruction,  yet  other  subjects  essential  to  a  liberal 
education  are  not  omitted.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English, 
Mathematics,  History.  Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Geology. 
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The  College  is  not  a  place  for  youug  men  who  desire  merely  a  gen- 
eral education  without  manual  or  technical  training,  nor  for  lads 
lacking  in  physical  development,  mental  capacity,  or  moral  fiber,  nor 
for  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  observe  regularity,  system, 
and  order  in  their  daily  work. 

WHAT  THE  COLLEGE   EXPECTS  OF  ITS  STUDENTS, 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  students  in  the  College  are  here  to  get 
an  education.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to  attend  classes,  lec- 
tures, laboratories,  shop-work,  drills,  inspections,  etc.,  without  being 
reminded  of  such  duties  each  day,  week  or  month. 

Students  cannot  properly  prepare  for  and  perform  these  duties  if 
they  spend  time  in  Raleigh  or  absent  themselves  from  work  and 
study.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms  and  refrain  from  visiting  Raleigh,  except  when  permitted  by 
the  rules  of  the  College. 

Students  are  also  expected  to  keep  their  rooms  neat  and  orderly ;  to 
refrain  from  noise  during  study  hours,  and  from  disorderly  conduct 
at  all  times  and  places ;  in  short,  to  live  like  gentlemen. 

Hazing  new  students,  cigarette-smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  card- 
playing,  visiting  pool-rooms,  loafing  on  the  streets,  and  such  like 
vicious,  idle,  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  performances  are  prohibited 
by  the  College  rules. 

A  record  is  kept  of  every  student  in  College ;  his  failures  to  perform 
duty  and  his  infractions  of  the  rules.  When  this  record  shows  that 
the  young  man  is  not  in  College  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  is  not  using  his  opportunities  properly,  he  will  be  required 
to  withdraw.  For  scandalous  and  vicious  offenses  students  will  be 
dismissed. 

When  absent  from  any  duty  a  student  should  immediately  file  with 
the  Commandant,  Registrar,  or  Instructor  concerned  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  his  absence.  When  no  statement  is  filed  it  is  presumed 
that  every  absence  from  duty  is  intentional  and  without  excuse. 
The  rules  of  the  College  are  intended  solely  to  promote  manliness ; 
to  form  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  promptness  and  fidelity  to  duty, 
as  well  as  simplicity,  economy  and  healthfulness  of  living ;  and  to 
prevent  habits  of  idleness,  disorder,  extravagance,  and  vice. 

PRIZES. 

A  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  five  dollars  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  students  in  the  Freshman  Class  who  earn  the 
largest  and  the  next  largest  amounts  of  money  by  labor  on  the  College 
far'm. 
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The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Association  offers  a  prize  of  $5  to 
the  student  preparing  the  best  essay  on  the  Live-stoclj  Exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Lowenstein,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  former  student  of  the 
College,  has  donated  a  medal  valued  at  $25  to  be  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  making  the  best  grade  in  Chemistry. 

To  the  Junior  Mechanical  Student  who  has  made  the  most  progress 
in  Mechanical  Drawing  the  Mechanical  Department  gives  a  set  of 
high-grade  drawing  instruments. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  is  intended  to  secure  studious  habits,  with  punctu- 
ality, system,  and  order  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  develop  strong,  intelligent,  high-toned  men ;  and 
proper  patience,  forbearance,  and  sympathy  are  used  in  this  great 
work ;  but  the  College  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  it  will  not 
retain  young  men  who  are  vicious,  idle,  or  incompetent. 

REPORTS   AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Regular  reports  of  scholarship  and  conduct  are  sent  to  parents  and 
guardians  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Special  reports  are  made  when- 
ever necessary.  Students  who  are  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or 
manifestly  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  discharged  at  any 
time.  The  Faculty  will  require  any  student  to  withdraw  whenever  it 
is  plain  that  his  stay  in  the  institution  is  not  profitable  to  himself  or 
to  the  College. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  exercises  in  Pullen  Audi- 
torium each  morning.  These  services  are  conducted  by  the  President, 
by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  by  some  visiting  minister. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  attend  religious  service  in  Raleigh  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  church  of  his  choice. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  the  students,  and  is  entirely  under  student  management.  A 
general  secretary  is  employed  by  the  association  and  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  work.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  are  interested 
in  the  work  and  give  assistance,  both  financially  and  otherwise.  Any 
student  who  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical  church  may  become  an 
active  member.  Any  student  of  good  moral  character  or  who  desires 
to  improve  his  moral  life  may  become  an  associate  member. 
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Two  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  each  weeli,  on 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  immediately  after  supper.  These 
meetings  are  for  the  training  of  men  to  be  leaders  in  religious  work 
after  leaving  College. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  association  is  its  Bible  Study  depart- 
ment. About  one  hundred  men  are  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Six  or 
ten  men  meet  in  each  class  and  study  together.  The  leaders  of  these 
classes  are  trained  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  entire  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bible  Study  Committee  and  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  Eveiy  student,  whether  a  member  of  the  association 
or  not,  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  join  one  of 
these  groups. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  : 

Course  I. — "Study  in  Old  Testament  Characters."  A  new  course, 
dealing  with  the  great  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  serving  as  an 
introduction  to  the  other  courses. 

Course  II. — "Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."  A  course  intended  to 
give  the  student  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Course  II !. — "Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles."  This  course  intro- 
duces men  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  life  of  Paul. 

Course  IV. — "The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles."  A  scien- 
tific and  systematic  presentation  of  Christ's  own  view  of  His  own  life 
and  its  relation  to  men. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  on  Bible  Study  the  following 
courses  on  missions  are  offered. 

1.  The  New  Era  in  the  Philippines. 

2.  Effective  Workers  in  Needy  Fields. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Home  Land. 

4.  China  and  Her  Problems. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  College  is  provided  with  extensive  grounds,  which  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  military  drill  and  athletic  sports. 

Outdoor  sports  are  directly  managed  by  the  Athletic  Association 
and  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  organized  by  the  student  body  to  pro- 
mote physical  health  and  manly  spirit  through  athletic  sports.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  it  promotes 
practice  in  base-ball,  foot-ball,  track  athletics,  etc. 
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LIBRARY  AND   READING-ROOMS. 

The  College  Library  occupies  the  first  story  of  Pullen  Ilall.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  regularly  with  about  oue  hundred  aud  fifty 
magazines  and  journals  of  various  kinds,  and  yearly  additions  are 
being  made  to  this  number.  The  library  contains  about  five  thousand 
vohnues.  There  are  also  reference  libraries  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  library  is  kept  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.  The  Libra- 
rian is  always  present  to  assist  students  in  finding  desired  informa- 
tion. 

The  Olivia  Kaney  Library  in  Raleigh,  containing  now  about  seven 
thousand  volumes,  is  free  to  the  students  and  they  have  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  books  from  it.  Students  also  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
sulting books  in  the  State  Library. 

STATE    MUSEUM. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  large  collections  of  the  State 
Museum.  These  collections  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  for 
studies  in  Geology.  Mineralogy,  Mining,  Forestry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

COLLEGE   SOCIETIES. 

Such  college  org;inizations  are  encouraged  as  tend  to  form  good 
character,  to  develop  manly  physical  vigor,  and  to  promote  literary, 
scioiitific.  and  technical  research  and  training. 

The  Biag  Society  is  composed  of  those  students  who  have  made  the 
best  record  in  biological  and  agricultural  subjects.  The  membership 
is  limited  to  ten.  The  Society  meets  monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
biological  and  agricultural  questions. 

Farmers'  Institute. — The  students  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Dairy- 
ing and  Agriculture  meet  every  Wednesday  night  during  the  winter 
term  for  a  discussion  of  practical  agricultural  problems.  The  meet- 
ings are  conducted  in  the  manner  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  and  give 
training  in  conducting  farmers'  meetings,  ex  tempore  speaking  on 
agricultural  questions,  aud  writing  and  reading  of  reports  on  various 
farm  operations. 

The  Rural  Science  Club  meets  seuii-monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  review  of  current  agricultural  publications,  and 
rejwrts  on  personal  experiments  and  the  work  of  the  College  farm 
and  Experiment  Station. 

The  Biological  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  bio- 
logical subjects  in  their  relation  to  practical  agriculture.  Students 
here  present  results  of  their   own  investigations   and  observations 
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and  reviews  of  the  more  important  current  publications,  particularly 
those  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Tompkins  Textile  Society  meets  every  two  weeks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  subjects  relating  to  the  textile  industry. 

The  Mechanical  Society  meets  every  two  weeks  for  the  discussion 
of  mechanical  subjects. 

The  Berzelius  Chemical  Society  meets  weekly  for  the  discussion 
of  cliemical  snhjects  and  for  review  of  the  current  chemical  literature, 
witii  which  the  Culioge  is  well  supplied. 

The  Merriman  Society  of  Civil  Engineering  meets  fortnightly  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  papers  of  interest  to  civil 
engineers. 

The  Pullen  and  Leazar  Literary  Societies  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  in  declamation,  debate,  composition,  and  parlia- 
mentary law,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  social  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  about  twenty  young  men,  embracing 
the  best  musical  talent  of  the  College.  It  aims  to  give  one  concert 
each  year,  and  afterwards  to  sing  at  various  College  entertainments 
and  functions  during  the  year. 

The  Alumni  Association  meets  each  year  on  Monday  precetling 
Commencement  Day,  transacts  its  annual  business,  hears  the  Alumni 
oration  and  attends  the  annual  Alumni  banquet.  This  Association 
purposes  raising  funds  to  erect  an  Alumni  building  at  the  College. 

REQUISITES   FOR   ADMISSION. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  must  bring  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  the  school 
last  attended. 

To  the  Four-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  all  four-year  coui'ses  will  be  examined  on  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete).  Algebra  (to  involution),  English 
Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition,  and  American  Ilistoiy.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  whose  examinatiou 
papers  are  seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 

To  the  Two-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two- 
year  courses  in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Textile  Industry  will  be  exam- 
ined on  Aritluuetic  (through  common  and  decimal  fractions),  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History. 
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To  the  One-year  Course  in  Agriculture. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  one-year  course  in  agriculture  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
examination  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

To  the  Winter  Courses. — No  entrance  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  winter  courses.  No  one  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  a  winter  course. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Instruction  in  each  court-house  in  the  State  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
second  Thursday  in  July  of  each  year.  The  date  for  1908  is  July 
9th.  These  examinations  will  save  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Raleigh 
in  case  the  candidate  should  fail  or  if  there  should  not  be  room 
enough  for  him  in  the  College.  Entrance  examinations  will  be  held 
also  at  the  College  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  preceding  the 
opening  day.  The  examinations  begin  with  English  at  9  a.  m..  in 
Room  21,  Main  Building,  followed  by  Mathematics  at  11,  and  History 
at  2.  in  the  same  room.    The  date  for  190S  is  September  2d. 

ADMISSION   WITHOUT   EXAMINATION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  without  examination : 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  winter  courses,  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

2.  School  teachers  holding  teachers'  certificates. 

3.  Graduates  of  those  high  schools  and  academies  whose  certifi- 
cates are  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  this  College. 

SESSION. 

The  College  session  lasts  nine  months,  and  opens  annually  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  and  closes  the  last  Wednesday  in  May.  with 
a  vacation  of  about  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 

EXPENSE. 

The  total  average  college  expense  of  a  Freshman  student  is  $225.00. 

The  total  average  college  expense  of  a  Freshman  student  having 
a  scholarship  is  $180.00. 

These  amounts  include  cost  of  board,  tuition,  lodging,  fuel  and 
lights,  fees  and  deposits,  books,  uniform  and  cap.  drawing  insti-u- 
ments.  and  laundry.  They  do  not  include  allowance  for  clothing, 
other  than  for  uniform  and  cap,  nor  for  spending  money  and  con- 
tingencies. 
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Allowance  for  clothing,  spending  money,  and  contingencies  is  a  mat- 
ter largely  to  be  determined  by  the  parent. 

The  amount  of  such  allowance  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  From  .§50.00  to  $100.00  per  year  are  suggested  as  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts. 

This  will  make  the  total  expense  for  all  purposes  of  a  Freshman 
student,  without  a  scholarship,  amount  to  from  $275.00  to  $325.00 
for  the  entire  session :  or  S230.00  to  S2S0.ft0.  if  he  has  a  scholarship. 

The  largest  payment  is  made  in  September.  A  student  on  enter- 
ing college  should  bring  about  .$80.00  to  meet  his  various  payments 
for  the  first  month,  or  .$57.50,  if  he  has  a  scholarship. 

Students  withdrawing  from  college  within  two  weeks  from  date 
of  entrance  will  be  refunded  all  money  paid  by  them  to  the  College 
Bursar,  except  charges  for  board  during  the  time  here.  Students 
withdrawing  later  than  two  weeks  from  date  of  entrance  will  be 
refimded  no  money  except  for  board. 

Board  is  $10.00  per  month  and  is  payable  on  the  fii"st  day  of  each 
month  from  September  to  May  inclusive :  board  for  less  time  than  one 
month  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day  or  $3.00  per 
week. 

The  College  Bursar  is  forbidden  by  the  Trustees  to  give  credit,  and 
there  is  no  deviation  from  this  rule. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  college  fees  is  as  follows : 

Tuition    $  45.00 

Room   rent,   fuel    and   lights .30.00 

Library,  lecture,  and  physical  culture 4.00 

Incidental    5.00 

Medical  attention  and  medicine 6.00 

Registration  2.00 

Board    90.00 

Shop  and  Drawing  (material  and  use  of  tools)  or 

Botany    2.00 

Uniform   and  cap 14.30 

Books  and  drawing  instruments  (estimate) 15.00 

Laundry    (estimated  cost) 10.00 

Drawing  instrurnents  are  not  required  in  the  Freshman  Class  nor 
in  the  first-year  Mechanic  Arts  course  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term.  These  instruments  are  furnished  by  the  College  at  cost 
to  all  students  requiring  them.  New  students  are  advised  not  to  pur- 
chase instruments  before  consulting  the  drawing  instructors. 
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The  College  rooms  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture.  Each 
student  should  bring  with  him  two  pairs  of  blankets,  two  pairs  of 
sheets,  two  pillow-cases,  one  pillow  and  two  bed-spreads  for  single 
bed. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  enumerated  abore,  students  are  required  to 
pay  fees  as  follows :  A  fee  of  ?1  from  students  taking  work  in  biologi- 
cal (except  bacteriological),  physical,  cr  electrical  laboratory,  for  ma- 
terial furnished.  The  deposits  for  the  Chemistry  Department  are  as 
follows :  Inorganic  laboratory.  §3 :  analytical  laboratory.  $6 :  organic 
laboratory,  $4 :  determinative  mineralogy  and  assaying,  $3.  A  deposit 
of  $3  from  Juniors  and  $4  from  Seniors  taking  dyeing  or  bacteriol- 
ogy, to  cover  cost  of  breakages.  A  deposit  of  $5  from  textile  students, 
to  cover  cost  of  designing,  supplies,  tools,  etc.  Any  unused  portion 
of  deposits  to  chemical,  bacteriological  or  dyeing  laboratories  or  to 
the  Textile  Department  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
the  deposit  made  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  breakages  and  cost  of  ma- 
terial furnished,  the  students  are  required  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency. 

UNIFORM. 

The  College  uniform  must  be  worn  while  on  military  duty  by  all  stu- 
dents. It  must  be  purchased  at  the  College  from  the  contractor. 
The  uniform  is  of  a  strong  gray  cloth,  and  with  care  it  will  last  a 
year.  Each  student  is  required  to  wear  an  overcoat  during  cold 
weather.  Overcoats  may  be  brought  from  home,  or  purchased  from 
the  city. 

FREE  TUITION. 

Scholarships,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  c-onferring  free 
tuition,  are  given  to  needy  boys  of  talent  and  character.  As  far  as 
possible,  these  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Appointments  are  made  only  by  the  President  of  the  College 
upon  written  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
scholarships  are  not  intended  for  i)ecple  who  have  proi)erty.  Certifi- 
cates of  inability  to  pay  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  and  endorsed 
by  the  person  rec-ommending  him. 

SELF-HELP. 

Many  students  pay  their  own  expenses,  either  wholly  or  partly,  by 
doing  various  kinds  of  work.  There  is  regular  employment  for  a 
limited  number,  enabling  them  to  earn  from  $4  to  SlO  a  month.    There 
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is  also  occasional  employment,  paying  from  §2.50  to  S5  a  month.  The 
work  offered  is  mainly  on  the  farm,  in  the  barn,  milking  and  feeding 
cattle,  etc.,  and  is  for  agricultural  students  only.  There  is  very  little 
work  available  for  others,  except  serving  in  the  dining-room.  Young 
men  should  not  rely  upon  material  help  from  work  the  first  year,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  given  to  students  who  have  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence at  the  College.  Application  for  work  should  be  made  before  the 
student  comes  to  college. 

STUDENT   LOAN    FUND. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  has  established  a  small  fund 
to  be  loaned  to  needy  students  of  talent  and  character.  The  loans  are 
made  at  six  per  cent.,  and  good  security  is  required.  Sufficient  time 
for  repayment  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  earn  the  money  him- 
self. The  amount  lent  to  each  student  is  limited.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  young  men  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  who  cannot 
find  sufiicient  employment  while  in  college  to  meet  all  their  necessary 
expenses. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  fund  from  students.  Alumni,  and 
friends  of  education  generally.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege Bursar,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  At  present  the 
fund  amounts  to  $1,860.88. 

BOARD   AND    LODGING. 

All  students  are  expected  to  board  in  the  College  mess-hall  and  to 
room  in  the  College  dormitories.  An  abundant  supply  of  plain,  nour- 
ishing food,  with  as  large  a  variety  as  possible,  is  furnished  absolutely 
at  cost.    The  charge  at  present  is  SIO  per  month,  payable  in  advance. 

Rooms  in  the  College  dormitories  are  supplied  with  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  and  all  necessary  furniture,  except  sheets,  blankets, 
pillow-cases,  pillows,  bed-spreads,  and  towels,  which  each  student 
must  furnish  for  himself.  The  charge  for  lodging  is  by  the  month, 
and  there  is  no  reduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

CARE  OF  THE  SICK. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  health  of  young  men  in  the  Col- 
lege. Regular  inspections  of  the  entire  iustitution  are  made  once  a 
year,  or  oftener,  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Similar  inspections 
are  made  monthly  by  the  College  physician.    There  is  an  abundant 
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supply  of  pure  water  from  twelve  deep  wells.  Each  student  has  a 
regular  routine  of  daily  life,  including  abundant  physical  exercise  in 
the  shops  and  on  the  drill  grounds. 

In  case  of  sickness  a  student  is  taken  immediately  to  the  College 
Infirmary,  where  he  receives  medical  attention  and  careful  nursing. 

The  College  physician  visits  the  Infirmary  daily  at  1 :30  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  in  cases  of  serious  illness  as  frequently  as  may  be  required. 

A  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  the  Infirmary  at  all  times. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  College  offers  the  following  Courses  of  Instruction : 

I.  Four-year  Courses: 

1st.   Agriculture     (including    Agriculture,    Horticulture,    Veterinary 

Science,  Biology,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry). 
2d.     Engineering   (including  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing,   Electrical    Engineering,    Mining    Engineering,    and    Industrial 
Chemistry). 
3d.     Textile   Industry  or  Cotton  Manufacturing   (including  Carding, 
Spinning,  Weaving,  Designing,  and  Dyeing). 

These  courses  offer  a  comhination  of  practical  and  theoretical  work, 
about  half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
the  other  half  to  work  in  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing-rooms, 
greenhouses,  dairies,  fields,  and  mills.  They  are  intended  to  furnish 
both  technical  and  liberal  education.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture  is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  in  the  four-year  course  in 
Agriculture.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  a 
graduate  of  the  four-year  course  in  Chemistry  or  Dyeing,  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  upon  a  graduate  of  either  of  the 
other  four-year  courses. 

II.  Short  Courses  of  one  year  in  Agriculture,  and  of  two  years  in 
Textile  Industry,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  (including  Carpentry,  Wood- 
turning,  Blacksmithing,  Machine-shop  Work,  Drawing,  and  Dynamo 
and  Engine  Tending,  and  in  Applied  Electricity). 

The  short  courses  include  nearly  all  the  practical  work  of  the 
four-year  courses,  with  less  theoretical  instruction.  They  are  in- 
tended for  students  who  desire  chiefly  manual  training,  and  do  not 
lead  to  a  degree. 

ill.  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying  and  in  Textile 
Industry,  beginning  at  the  opening  of  College  in  January  and  lasting 
seven  weeks.  A  one  week's  course  in  Agriculture,  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term. 

IV.  Normal  Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  along  industrial 
lines. 

V.  Graduate  Courses,  extending  over  two  years  and  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  are  intended  for  students  who  have  completed  the 
Four-year  Courses  and  who  desire  further  instruction  and  training 
along  special  lines. 


AGRiCULTURAL  COURSES. 


i.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

ia.  The  One-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

lb.  The  Seven   Weeks'  Course  in  Agriculture  and   Dairying. 

Ic.  The  One  Week's  Course. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  aim  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  is  to  train 
young  men  in  botb  the  science  and  the  practice  of  their  vocation.  It 
is  believed  that  every  young  man  preparing  to  farm  needs  a  double 
education — one  that  is  practical,  to  fit  him  for  his  profession ;  another 
that  is  cultural,  to  fit  him  to  live. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  young  men  who  desire 
instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  College  offers  four  distinct  courses : 

The  four-year  course  aims  to  give  a  training  that  is  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  in  Agriculture  and  its  various  branches, 
such  as  Stock-raising,  Dairying,  and  Horticulture.  The  strictly  tech- 
nical r>ortion  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  work.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  course  more  than  one-half  is  prescribed  in  the 
sciences.  This  is  done  for  the  training  and  infoi'mation  they  give, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course.  Because  of  this, 
and  because  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  the  technical  por- 
tion lie  so  fully  within  the  domain  of  science,  the  course  is  essen- 
tially scientific  rather  than  literai-y.  Yet  the  College  is  mindful  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  English  Literature  and  of  Political 
Economy  as  training  studies,  and  reasonable  attention  to  these  studies 
is  required. 

The  one-year  c-ourse  in  Agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  vocation  of  farming, 
and  who  feel  the  need  of  better  preparation  for  their  life-work.  The 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  study  is  often  limited,  hence  the  topic-s 
in  this  coxirse  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student 
is  enabled  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  information  in  the 
time  ar  his  disjwsal. 

Education  and  training  pay  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere.  The  young 
man  who  prepares  himself  for  his  life's  work  will  make  more  rapid 
strides  and  will  gain  success  much  quicker  than  the  one  who  does  not. 

The  College  has  numerous  calls  for  young  men  to  manage  farms 
and  estates.  It  is  able  to  fill  only  a  limited  number  of  them.  Young 
men  who  have  any  talent  along  this  line  can  fit  themselves  for  this 
work  by  taking  this  course. 

The  seven  weeks'  winter  c-ourse  in  Agriculture  is  established  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  only  the  winter  at  the  College. 
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The  important  and  practical  subjects  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
and  Stock-raising  receive  principal  attention. 

The  seven  weeks*  dairy  c-ourse  is  a  course  in  pratical  butter-mak- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  modern 
creamery. 

The  one  week's  course  is  described  on  page  32. 

Methods  of  instruction. — Instruction  is  by  laboratory  work,  sup- 
plemented by  text-books,  lectures,  and  reference  readings,  which  are 
almost  constantly  assigned  from  standard  volumes  and  periodicals. 

The  equipment  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  fitting  up  laboratories 
for  investigation  in  Soil  Physics  and  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of 
soils.  The  Dairy  Department  is  equipped  with  a  modern  creamery 
for  pasteurizing,  separating,  creaming  and  churning,  and  for  investi- 
gation in  dairy  bacteriology. 

The  department  makes  free  use  of  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
in  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  in  effects  of  several  practices  upon  yield  and 
upon  fertility,  in  varieties  of  fruit,  of  vegetables  and  of  forage  crops. 
The  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  freely  used  for 
instruction. 

I.  Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Agriculture. 

Freshman   Year. 


SrBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


1st  Term,   j    2d  Term.        3d  Term. 


Breeds  of  Dve  Stock,  lOt. 

Dairying,  22 

Fruit  Culture,  42 

Vegetable  Gardening,  43. . 
Botany,  Elementary,  55. . . 

.\nimal  Physiology,  33 

-\lgebra,  M 

Geometry,  85 

English,  S7 

Military  DriU,  99 


o 

5 

3  3 

2  ;  4 
5  2 

3  j  3 
3  I             2 


*The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other  practice  periods, 
two  hours. 

iThe  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in  finding  readily  a 
description  of  the  subject.    Under  each  department  a  number  precedes  the  description  of  the  study. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Farm  Crops,  3 

Stock-judging,  11 

Animal-breeding,  12 

Herd  Books,  13 

Stock-feeding,  14 

Poultry  Husbandry,  29 

Plant  Diseases,  57 

Systematic  Botany,  56 

Zoology,  64 

Economic  Entomology,  65 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  70 

Inorganic  Chemistry  Gaboratory),  71 

Physics,  78 

English,  88  and  90 

Military  DriU,  99 

Junior  Year 

Farm  Equipment,  1 

Soils,  2 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  34 , 

Veterinary  Medicine,  35 

Veterinary  Practice,  36 

Landscape  Gardening,  44 

Bacteriology,  59 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  75 

Drawing,  80 

Wood-work,  82 

Forge-work,  83 

English  and  History,  91  and  95 

Political  Economy,  97 

Military  Tactics,  100 

Military  Drill,  99 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  92,  93,  or  94 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.        3d  Term, 
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Senior  Year. 
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PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS 


1st  Term.    ;     2d  Term,     i     3d  Term. 


Elect  sis  periods  of  the  following : 

English,  91  and  89 

Business  Law,  96 

Modem  Languages,  92,  93,  or  94 

Military  Drill,  99 

Elect  thirteen  periods  of  the  following: 

Farm  Management,  6 

Special  Crops,  4 

Soil  Physics,  5 ,. 

Meteorologj,  79 

Advanced  Live-stock  Judging,  15 

Dve-stock  Management  (beef  and  dairy  cattle),  16 

Live-stock  Management  (horses,  sheep  and  swine),  17. 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  23 

Cheese-maJdng,  24 

Experimental  Dairying,  25 

Poultry  Husbandry,  30 

Veterinary  Medicine,  37 

Advanced  Pomology,  45 

Forestry,  46 

Floriculture,  47 

Plant-breeding,  48 

Horticultural  Research,  49 

Plant  Diseases  (advanced),  58 

Bacteriology  (advanced),  60 

Systematic  Entomology,  66 

Geology,  69 

Industrial  Chemistry,  76 

Organic  Chemistry,  72 

Analytical  (Jhemistry  (laboratory),  73  and  74 

Advanced  Political  Economy,  98 
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One-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  VTEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3dTenn. 


Agnculture  (Elementary).  7 

Animal  Husbandry,  18 

Dairying,  26 

Diseases  of  Live-stock,  38. . 
Poultry  Husbandry,  29. . . . 

Horticulture,  50 

Diseases  of  Plants,  57 

Botany,  55 

Entomology,  68 


SEVEN  WEEKS'  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

BEGINS   JANUARY   11,   1909. 


The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  offers,  besides  the  four- 
year  course  and  one-year  course  in  Agriculture,  a  seven  weeks' 
course  and  a  one  week's  course,  which  are  held  during  the  winter 
mouths,  when  the  farmers  are  not  busy. 

OBJECT. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  farming,  dairying,  and  poultry- 
raising,  but  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  regular  course  in  College. 
Our  experience  in  the  institute  work  of  this  State  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  farmers  are  demanding  more  definite  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness. Since  this  can  be  acquired  more  easily  and  at  less  expense  at  an 
Agricultural  College  than  by  long  experience  on  a  farm,  this  course  is 
offered. 

Young  men  who  have  a  desire  to  become  farm  managers  can  par- 
tially fit  themselves  for  such  work  by  taking  this  course.  The  College 
is  called  upon  frequently  to  supply  farm  managers,  which  it  is  unable 
to  do  because  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is  a 
chance  for  any  bright  young  man  who  has  not  money  enough  to  equip 
a  farm  of  his  own  to  better  his  condition  by  fitting  himself  to  accept 
a  position  as  farm  manager. 

The  demand  for  well-trained  dairymen  has  also  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  we  have  several  vacancies  now  which  we  are  unable  to 
fill.  The  most  imperative  demand  at  present  is  not  the  filling  of  these 
places,  but  to  find  men  who  will  receive  proper  training,  return  to  the 
farm,  and  there  engage  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  dairy  and  farm  products  from  other  States. 

Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stu- 
dents learn  by  actual  contact  and  experience.  Practical  exercises  in 
identifying  varieties  of  farm  crops,  fruits,  judging  farm  animals,  but- 
ter-making, propagation  of  plants,  and  making  and  applying  spraying 
mixtures  are  the  means  employed  in  illustrating  and  fixing  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  instruction  given  in  the  class-room. 

EQUIPMENT. 
A  new  building  devoted  entirely  to  Agriculture  has  been  completed. 
This  building  furnishes  laboratories  and  class-rooms  for  all  work  in 
Agriculture.     Equipment  is  being  added  constantly  and  the  facilities 
for  instruction  will  be  much  better  this  year  than  heretofore. 
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EXPENSES. 

For  the  Seven  Weeks'  Course  no  tuition  will  be  charged.  There 
will  be  a  small  medical  fee  of  .$1..50.  Board  may  be  bad  in  the  mess- 
hall  at  $2.50  per  week.  Students  who  expect  to  room  in  dormitories 
should  come  provided  with  covers,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels. 

Students  will  be  required  to  wear  white  suits  in  the  dairy  lobora- 
tory.    These  suits  can  be  had  at  .$1  each. 

Books,  papers,  etc.,  need  not  cost  over  two  or  three  dollars. 

The  total  expense  of  the  course  need  not  exceed  $25  over  and 
above  railroad  fare. 

For  the  One  Week's  Course  there  will  be  no  fees.  The  only  ex- 
pense will  be  that  of  board  and  lodging. 

ADMISSION. 

No  examination  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  Seven  Weeks' 
Course.  Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  enter  and  enjoy 
the  full  privileges  of  the  instruction.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the 
instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  the 
full  time  of  the  student  is  provided  for.  Some  of  the  evenings  will 
be  taken  up  by  lectures  on  important  subjects.  Meetings  of  the  stu- 
dents will  be  held  from  time  to  time  for  their  mutual  improvement 

The  lecture  and  laboratory  work  begins  on  Monday,  January  11th, 
and  those  who  expect  to  take  the  course  should  come  on  Saturday 
before,  so  that  they  can  have  their  board  and  room  arranged  for  and 
be  ready  for  work  ^Monday  morning. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES. 

The  one  week's  course  will  be  given  preceding  the  seven  weeks' 
course.    Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  subjects  more  fully  may  do  so 

in  the  seven  weeks  following. 

ONE   WEEK'S   COURSE. 

This  course  will  be  given  from  January  4th  to  January  9th,  inclu- 
sive. 

During  this  course  only  three  subjects  will  be  treated,  namely : 

Corn,  Cotton,  and  Stock-raising. 

In  studying  corn  and  cotton  much  time  will  be  given  to  seed  selec- 
tion. Corn  judging  will  be  a  feature  of  the  work  with  corn.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  seed-bed,  use 
of  fertilizers  and  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

Lectures  on  stock-raising  and  practical  work  in  judging  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  will  be  given. 
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In  this  course  pupils  get  practical  instruction  which  they  put  into 
use  after  going  home,  and  thereby  increase  the  profits  of  their  farms. 

During  the  evenings  of  this  week  special  lectures  will  be  given  on 
other  farm  subjects. 

SEVEN    WEEKS'    COURSE. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURE,  21    periods. 

Professor  Conner. 

Farm  Crops. — Conditions  of  germination  and  growth  of  plants;  seed 
selection;  preparation  and  cultivation;  studies  of  varieties  of  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  crops ;  judging  corn  and  cotton. 

Soils. — Study  of  origin,  formation,  and  distribution  of  soils,  their 
physical  properties  as  related  to  tillage  and  fertility ;  laboratory 
practice  with  different  types  of  soils. 

Farm  Equipment. — Construction  of  farm  buildings ;  the  silo  and  its 
use ;  farm  machinery ;  principles  of  draft,  etc. 

Fertilizers. — Kinds  for  different  crops;  home-mixing;  time  and 
method  of  application ;  value  of  stable  manure  and  leguminous  crops. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  various  makes  of  farm  ma- 
chinery for  laboratory  work.  A  large  room  in  the  Agricultural  Build- 
ing is  used  for  this  purpose. 

AGRICUIiTURAL  BOTANY.  21    peHodS. 

Professor  Stevens. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Such  sub- 
jects as  the  following  will  be  considered :  Cross-breeding  of  plants ; 
The  flower  and  its  structure ;  Pollen  and  its  use ;  Improvement  of 
plants  by  seed  selection ;  The  diseases  of  plants,  how  to  recognize 
them  and  how  to  prevent  them ;  Bacteria  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  their  role  as  disease-producers  in  man,  domestic  animals  and 
plants,  their  function  in  the  dairy,  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
in  the  soil,  in  rendering  plant-food  available,  and  in  leguminous  roots 
as  nitrogen-gatherers. 

HORTICULTURE.  .  21  peHods. 

Assistant  Professor  Relmer. 

The  course  in  Horticulture  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  It  is  made  especially  applicable  to  North  Carolina  conditions. 
The  work  includes  the  following  subjects : 

Fruit  Culture. — This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fruit  sec- 
tion  of  the   State,   and   a  discussion   of   the  possibilities   of   fruit- 
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growing  in  each  section.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the  culture 
of  the  leading  fruits.  These  deal  with  the  kind  of  soil ;  preparation 
of  soils  for  fniits;  varieties;  origination  of  new  varieties;  planting; 
cultivation;  fertilizing;  pruning;  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  home  fruit  garden. 

Vegetable  Gardening. — This  course  discusses  the  great  trucking 
industry  in  the  State,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  industry.  This  is 
followed  by  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  growing  the  leading 
vegetables. 

A  few  lectures  are  also  given  on  the  improvement  of  home  grounds. 

Laboratory  Work. — This  includes  practices  in  plant  propagation,  as 
budding,  grafting,  top-grafting,  cutting;  pruning  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees;  fruit-bud  studies;  planting  trees;  transplanting,  and 
construction  of  cold-frames  and  hot-beds. 

FEEDS  AND  FKEDIIVO  AlVD  STOCK-RAISING.  21    peHodS. 

Assistant  Professor  Cnrtls. 

Lectures  on  this  study  will  consist  of  an  elementary  study  of  the 
digestive  systems  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals,  indicative  of 
the  kinds  of  foods  adapted  to  their  particular  digestive  apparatus. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  food  constituents,  the  kind,  amount  and 
proportions  best  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  live-stock.  The 
student  will  be  required  to  make  tables  of  digestibility,  calculate 
nutritive  ratios,  and  arrange  feeding  rations  for  the  several  classes  of 
stock  relative  to  the  work  which  they  are  to  perform. 

An  outline  will  also  be  given  on  the  feed,  care,  and  management  of 
the  most  prominent  breeds  of  live-stock. 

BREEDS  OF  LIVE-STOCK  AND  STOCK  JUDGING.  21    pCriodS. 

Assistaiit  Professor  Curtis. 

Lectures  are  given  on  this  subject  relating  to  the  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  of  live-stock. 

The  practical  part  of  the  work  will  be  given  in  the  judging-room. 
where  the  student  is  required  to  score  the  animals,  after  which  a 
comparative  study  will  be  taken  up  relative  to  the  merits  of  each 
animal  in  the  class. 

DAIRY  FARMING.  j  Lcctiires,  12  periods. 

Associate  Professor  Mlebels.  (    Laboratory,  21   J)eriOdS. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  nature,  composition,  and  secretion  of 
milk,  its  uses  and  values  as  a  food,  the  production  and  care  of  sani- 
tary milk,  management  of  dairy  herd,  details  in  the  production  of 
high-grade  cream  and  butter,  the  marketing  of  dairy  products,  and 
their  value  when  sold  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
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The  dairy  laboratory  course  given  in  connection  witli  the  farm 
daily  lecture  course  consists  of  twenty-one  periods  of  two  hours  each 
and  comprises  every  detail  of  dairy  work,  butter-making,  retailing 
milk,  pasteurizing  milk  and  cream,  making  and  using  starters,  and 
making  tests  of  all  sorts  of  dairy  products,  and  standardizing  milk 
and  cream. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  dairy  laboratories  occupy  about  four  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Agricultural  Building, 
besides  the  locker-rooms,  toilet  and  bath-rooms  on  same  floor,  and  the 
dairy  lecture-room  on  first  floor,  used  by  the  dairy  students. 

The  main  dairy  laboratory  is  thirty-six  by  fifty-seven  feet  and  is 
fitted  throughout  with  modern  equipment,  suited  to  giving  up-to-date 
instruction  in  farm  dairying,  retailing  milk,  and  creamery  practice. 
The  equipment  for  farm  dairying  consists  in  the  main  of  De  Laval, 
Sharpies.  Empire,  National,  and  Simplex  hand  separators,  swing  and 
barrel  hand  churns  of  different  sizes,  cream  vats,  hand  and  power 
butter-workers,  aerators  and  coolers,  milk-testers,  and  other  articles 
useful  in  doing  farm  dairy  work. 

DISEASES  OF  LIVE-STOCK.  21    pcriods. 

Dr.  Roberts. 

The  lectures  on  this  subject  will  deal  principally  with  the  care  and 
management  of  live-stock  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eases, but  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  more  common  dis- 
eases and  injuries  will  also  be  given  attention.  One  period  each  week 
will  be  devoted  to  a  clinic,  and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  uix>n  the  dairy  herd  will  be  given  during  the  course. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  21  periods. 

Mr.  Smltb. 

This  is  a  short  course  in  which  the  more  important  noxious  insects 
are  studied,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  preventing  their 
injuries.  The  various  insecticides  and  methods  of  spraying  are  also 
included  in  this  course. 

TARM  CHE3IISTRY.  21    poiods. 

Professor  Witliers. 

Lectures  on  chemistry  of  fertilizers  and  animal  feeding  will  be 
given. 
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POUL.TBT-RAISIXG.  21  periods. 

Mr.  Jeffrej*. 

The  subject  of  Poultry-raising  will  be  considered  from  the  farm 
standpoint  and  will  include  poultry-house  construction,  the  breeds  of 
fowls  most  suited  to  the  farm,  and  their  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement, egg-production,  market  poultry,  including  capons  and  canon- 
izing, incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

Those  wanting  more  poultry  work  than  is  provided  in  the  regular 
course  can  in  the  last  half  of  the  course  have  additional  work  of  this 
kind,  taking  care  of  a  pen  of  fowls,  running  an  incubator,  raising 
chickens  in  a  brooder,  and  keeping  all  the  records  necessary  in  our 
poultry  work. 

The  poultry  department  is  equipped  with  twenty-five  houses,  a 
good  incubator  cellar  with  several  different  makes  of  incubators,  a 
brooder  house  and  both  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders,  a  feed-room 
with  steam  engine  and  grist  and  bone  mills.  Good  specimens  of  ten 
varieties  of  poultry  best  suited  to  farm  requirements  are  kept,  so  that 
students  can  get  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  different 
breeds. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Equipment. 

The  College  possesses  the  following  equipment  for  instruction  in 
Agriculture : 

The  farm  includes  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation;  a  large  three-story  and 
basement  bam  fifty  by  seventy-two  feet.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
farm  implements  and  machinery ;  the  second  story  is  occupied  by 
horses,  grain-bins,  cutting  implements,  etc. ;  the  third  story,  by  hay, 
which  is  elevated  by  a  Kicker  and  Montgomery  hay-carrier.  Just  out- 
side the  barn  are  two  70-ton  silos  and  one  125-ton  silo.  These  are  con- 
nected with  a  No.  IS  Ohio  feed  and  ensilage  cutter.  Power  for  cutting 
is  supplied  by  an  eight-horse-power  Skinner  engine.  The  farm  is  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  most  successful  and  up-to- 
date  farming. 

The  live-stock  consists  of  necessary  horses  and  mules,  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  The  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 
swine  are  pure  bred,  and  from  high-class  specimens.  Breeding-stock 
is  sold  as  a  part  of  the  farm  products. 

The  poultry-yard  is  divided  into  sixteen  lots.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  incubator  cellar,  brooder-house,  and  hen-houses.  Several  dif- 
ferent incubators  are  used.     The  poultry-yards  contain  the  following 
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breeds :   White  Wyandotte,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Black 
Minorca,  Brown  Leghorn,  Light  Brahmas,  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
The  class  and  laboratory  work  is  done  in  Agricultural  Hall. 

AGRONOMY, 
Subjects  of   Instruction. 

1.  Farm  Equipment.— Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selecting,  plan- 
ning, and  equipping  farms ;  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings, 
farm  vehicles,  and  machinery ;  power,  water,  and  drainage ;  practical 
exercises  in  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings ;  leveling  and 
laying  drains,  dynamometer  tests  of  wagons  and  farm  implements, 
etc.  Five  periods,  first  term ;  two  periods,  third  term.  For  Juniors. 
Professor  Connek. 

2.  Soils. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  improvement  by  culti- 
vation, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage  and  irrigation. 
Practical  exercises  in  testing  physical  properties  of  several  soils, 
determining  the  relation  of  soils  to  heat,  moisture,  air,  fertilizers, 
and  mechanical  analysis.  Three  periods,  second  term.  For  Juniors. 
Professor  Conner. 

3.  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  history,  produc- 
tion, harvesting,  and  marketing  of  farm  crops.  Practical  exercises 
with  growing  and  dried  specimens  of  farm  crops.  Two  periods,  sec- 
ond and  third  terms.    For  Sophomores.    Professor  Conner. 

4.  Special  Crops. — This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in 
farm  crops.  Corn  and  cotton  are  taken  up  in  detail  and  studied  in 
all  their  relation  to  farm  economy.  Other  crops  of  importance  are 
taken  up  as  time  permits.  Five  periods,  first  term ;  three  periods, 
second  term.     For  Seniors.     Professor  Conner. 

5.  Soil  Physics. — This  course  is  for  more  advanced  work  in  soils, 
and  consists  of  laboratory  practice  and  lectures  on  origin,  formation, 
and  classification  of  soils ;  soil  moisture  and  methods  of  conserving 
it ;  soil  temperature ;  soil  texture ;  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  etc. 
The  soils  of  the  State  will  be  studied.  Free  use  of  soil  maps  will  be 
made.     Three  periods,  third  term.     For  Seniors.     Professor  Conner. 

6.  Farm  Management. — Lectures  upon  history  of  agriculture;  pres- 
ent agricultural  methods  in  various  countries,  cost  and  relation; 
profits  of  various  farm  operations  and  systems.  Two  periods,  second 
and  third  terms.    For  Seniors.    Professor  Conner. 

7.  Agriculture  (Elementary). — The  course  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture will  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations  from  text-book  on  soils, 
crops,  fertilizers,  farm  equipment,  and  farm  machinery.    One  period 
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per  week  will  be  deroted  to  practical  exercises,  taking  ap  the  analysis 
and  classification  of  soils ;  identification  and  babit  of  an-owth  of 
farm  crops :  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings.  The  work 
will  be  made  practical  and  will  be  suited  to  the  neetls  of  the  student. 
Five  jieriods.     Re<piired  of  one-year  students.     Pi'ofessor  Coxxek. 

ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY. 

10.  Breeds  of  Live-stock. — The  origin,  history,  and  characteristics 
of  the  several  breeds  of  live-stock  are  studied  by  the  students.  Where 
possible  actual  sjiecimens  are  used  to  show  the  breed  characteristics, 
and  where  representative  animals  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  the  student  is  i^ermitted  to  visit  such  plac-es.  This  enables 
the  student  to  determine  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  different  con- 
ditions and  environments.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Reiiuired  of 
Freshmen.     Assistant  Professor  Cttktis. 

11.  Stock  Judging. — Practical  exercises  are  given  in  live-stock  judg- 
ing. The  student  is  required,  after  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
points  of  the  score-card,  to  study  the  various  cla.sses  of  farm  animals 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  animals 
are  compared  and  placed  acc-ording  to  their  relative  merits,  after 
which  the  reasons  for  so  doing  are  written  on  blank  forms  furnished 
the  student.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Assistant  Professor  Cruris. 

12.  Animal  Breeding. — Upon  the  proper  methods  of  breeding  and 
management  depends  the  success  or  failure  in  raising  improved  types 
of  farm  animals.  To  this  end  the  student  is  taught  the  underlying 
principles  or  laws  which  govern  the  succ-essful  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  live-stock.  The  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  our  more  successful  husbandmen  will  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  this  work.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  periods,  second 
term.    Re«^uired  of  Sophomores.    Assistant  Professor  Cuetis. 

13.  Herd  Books. — In  the  study  of  herd  books  the  student  is  taught 
the  essential  things  which  constitute  a  good  pedigree.  The  breeding 
of  pure-bred  live-stock  has  advanc-ed  to  such  a  degree  that  a  rec-ord 
of  the  ancestry  must  be  kept  to  preserve  the  purity  and  trace  the 
performance  of  the  breed.  The  foundation  of  the  work  will  be  based 
on  the  laws  which  govern  breeding,  together  with  the  rec-ords  issued 
by  the  various  live-stock  associations.  The  student  is  required  to 
trace  the  anc-estry  of  animals  in  their  resi>ective  herd  books.  One 
period,  second  term.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Assistant  Professor 

CUBTIS. 

14.  Stock  Feeding. — The  ctmrse  in  stock  feeding  includes  a  study 
of  the  physiology  of  the  digestive  system,  also  the  best  methods 
involved  in  raising   and  maturing  farm   animals  for  their  respect- 
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ive  uses.  The  feeding  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  will  be 
studied,  and  most  profitable  methods  of  feeding  and  management 
during  the  different  periods  of  growtb.  The  chief  object  of  the  coui-se 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  stock 
feeding,  after  which  the  practical  side  of  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered, enabling  him  to  compound  rations  and  calculate  the  nutritive 
ratios  of  same.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Four  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Sophomores.    Assistant  Professor  Cuktis. 

15.  Advanced  Live-stock  Judging. — This  course  will  include  ad- 
vanced worli  in  judging  of  live-stock.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid 
on  breed  tjpes  of  the  different  classes  of  farm  animals.  Heretofore 
only  the  dairy  and  beef  types  of  cattle,  fat  and  bacon  types  of  swine, 
mutton  and  wool  types  of  sheep  have  been  considered.  This  advanced 
work  will  include  judging  of  the  particular  breed  types,  classing  un- 
der these  general  types,  and  will  be  a  valuable  attribute  in  fixing 
breed  characteristic-s.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Elective  for  Seniors. 
Assistant  Professor  Curtis. 

16.  Live-stock  Management,  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle. — In  this  course 
the  student  will  be  taught  the  proper  care  and  management  of  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  Lectures  on  the  results  obtained  from  the  most 
prominent  breeders  and  fitters  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  will  be  given. 
Two  periods,  second  term.     Elective  for  Seniors.    Assistant  Professor 

CCKTIS. 

17.  Live-stock  Management.  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Swine. — This 
course  includes  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  feed.  care,  and  man- 
agement of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  relation  to  the  respective  uses 
for  which  they  are  gi-own.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.     Assistant  Professor  Citetis. 

18.  Animal  Husbandry. — Study  of  breeds,  live-stock  judging  and 
their  management,  animal  breeding,  herd  books,  and  stock  feeding. 
Lectures  will  begin  on  all  the  above  subjects,  which  will  be  supple- 
mented with  practical  work  as  far  as  possible.  Three  periods.  Re- 
quired of  one-year  students.     Assistant  Professor  Ct^Tis. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairy  Equipment. — The  dairy  laboratoiy  occupies  about  four  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  floor  space  on  the  floor  of  the  new  Agi-icultural 
Building,  besides  the  locker-rooms  and  the  toilet  and  bath-rooms  on 
the  same  floor  and  the  dairy  lecture-room  on  the  second  floor  used 
by  the  dairy  students. 

The  main  dairy  laboratory  is  thirty-six  by  fifty-seven  feet  and  is 
fitted  throughout  with  modern  equipment  suited  to  giving  up-to-date 
instruction  in  farm  dairying,  retailing  milk,  and  creamery  practice. 
The    equipment    for    the    farm    dairying    consists,    in    the    main,    of 
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De  Laval.  Sharpies,  Empire.  Xatioual,  and  Simplex  hand  separators, 
swing  and  barrel  hand  churns  of  different  sizes ;  cream  vats ;  hand 
and  power  butter-workers :  aerators  and  coolers ;  milk-testers :  and 
other  articles  useful  iu  doing  farm  dairy  work. 

Milk  testing,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  phases  of 
dairy  work,  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Several  sizes  of  hand 
machines  and  a  twenty-four  bottle  power  tester  are  used  in  this  work, 
together  with  all  equipment  necessary  for  testing  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  skim-milk,  whey,  and  also  the  lactometer. 

The  equipment  for  giving  instruction  in  commercial  dairying  con- 
sists of  milk  pump,  receiving  vat.  tempering  vat.  turbine  separator, 
continuous  pasteurizer,  combined  churn  and  butter-worker,  bottling 
outfit,  and  bottle  washing  and  sterilizing  outfit. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

22.  Dsirying. — Text-book  and  lecture  course  covering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  dairying.  Two  periods,  third  term.  For 
Freshmen.  Laboratory  course  consists  of  practice  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern dairy  equipment  Each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  leading  makes  of  sepa- 
rators. Proficiency  is  required  of  the  students  in  milk  testing,  stand- 
ardizing milk  and  cream,  cream  ripening,  churning,  working,  packing 
and  scoring  butter.  Five  periods,  third  term.  For  Freshmen.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Michexs. 

23.  Dairy  Bacteriology. — Lecture  and  text-book  course  covering  the 
more  important  facts  in  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  dairying.  Two 
periods,  first  term.  For  Seniors.  Laboratoi-y  course  consists  in 
demonstrating  and  supplementing  the  lecture  course.  Practice  is 
given  in  pasteurizing  milk  and  cream  for  market :  making  and  using 
starters  iu  butter  and  cheese-making.  Three  periods,  first  term.  For 
Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Michels. 

24.  Cheese-making. — This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the 
manufacture  of  The  leading  brands  of  cheese.  Three  periods,  second 
term.     For  Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Michels. 

25.  Experimental  Dairying. — Lecture  and  laboratory  practice  in 
making  butter  and  cheese  of  special  commercial  importance,  and  a 
critical  study  of  dairy  literature.  Three  periods,  third  term.  For 
Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Michels. 

26.  Dairying. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  farm  dairy  operations. 

The  student  while  in  the  dairy  laboratory  uses  the  leading  makes 
of  separators,  churns,  butter-workers.  Babcock  testers,  etc.,  until  he 
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is  familiar  with  tlieir  coastruction  and  until  he  becomes  proficient 
in  operating  them. 

The  laboratory  course  is  supplemented  with  lectures  of  a  practical 
nature,  covering  the  most  important  features  of  dairying.  It  is  a 
course  of  study  which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer 
and  dairyman  who  handle  dairy  products,  whether  for  home  use  or 
for  commercial  purposes.  Five  periods,  first  term.  For  one-year  stu- 
dents.   Associate  Professor  Michels. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY. 

The  poultry  plant  has  nineteen  breeding  pens  with  necessary 
yards,  the  houses  being  of  several  different  types  best  suited  to 
poultry  keeping  in  North  Carolina,  an  incubator  cellar  with  sev- 
eral different  makes  of  incubators,  and  a  brooder  house,  which  is 
heated  by  hot  water.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  of  several 
different  makes  are  used. 

There  is  also  a  feed-room  equipped  with  steam  engine,  grist  and 
bone  mills. 

The  following  varieties  of  poultry  are  kept :  Barred,  Buff  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock;  White  and  Buff  Wyandotte;  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn ;  Buff  Dopington,  Light  Brahma,  Black  Minorca,  and  Pekin 
Ducks. 

29.  Poultry  Husbandry. — Classification  and  study  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  poultry ;  breeding,  feeding,  and  management ;  construction 
and  location  of  poultry  houses ;  production  and  marketing  of  eggs ; 
production,  killing,  and  marketing  of  poultry ;  capons  and  caponizing ; 
incubation  and  brooding.  Three  periods,  third  term.  For  Sopho- 
mores. Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  For  one-year  stu- 
dents.   Mr.  Jeffbey. 

30.  Poultry  Husbandry. — Theory  and  practice  of  judging  fowls  by 
comparison  and  score-card ;  special  poultry  keeping  for  special  mar- 
kets ;  comparison  of  different  systems  of  poultry  keeping ;  a  discus- 
sion of  articles  by  best  writers  in  poultry  press.  Three  periods,  third 
term.    For  Seniors.    Mr.  Jeffbey. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  object  of  the  teaching  in  this  department  is  not  to  turn  out 
veterinarians,  but  to  more  thoroughly  equip  the  agricultural  student 
for  the  breeding  and  management  of  live-stock.  In  addition  to  the 
work  required  of  all  students  in  the  agricultural  courses,  as  outlined 
below,  the  Senior  students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Agriculture  may 
elect  to  do  three  periods  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  When  so 
elected,  this  work  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  but  supple- 
mentary to  that  required  of  all  students  in  the  agricultural  courses. 
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33.  Animal  Physiology. — The  first  term's  work  will  deal  largely 
with  the  structure  of  the  hody,  whose  uses  are  to  be  considered  later. 
The  second  and  third  terms'  work  will  deal  with  a  comparative  study 
of  the  bodily  functions  of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals.  The 
subject  will  be  covered  by  lectures  and  recitations,  with  laboratory 
exercises  illustrating  principles  of  physiology.  Two  periods,  first 
term;  four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Doctor  Roberts. 

34.  Veterinary  Anatomy. — Lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  models, 
skeletons,  sketches,  and  by  dissections. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  loco- 
motion and  such  other  parts  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  stock 
farmer.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Recpiired  of  Juniors.  Doctor 
Roberts. 

35.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Lectures  on  the  actions,  uses,  and  doses 
of  the  most  common  veterinary  medicines,  and  the  nature  and  cause 
of  disease,  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention.  Four  periods, 
second  term.    Required  of  Juniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

36.  Veterinary  Practice. — Lectures  on  the  most  common  diseases 
and  injuries  of  domestic  animals,  with  appropriate  treatment  for  the 
same.  When  practicable,  these  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  clinics, 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  and  perform  minor  surgical  operations  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of 
Juniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

37.  Veterinary  Medicine. — Advanced  course  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery.  A  continuation  of  the  subject  as  outlined  for  Juniors, 
special  attention  being  given  to  infectious  diseases  communicable  to 
man,  and  their  significance  in  meat  and  milk  inspection.  Three 
periods.    For  Seniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

38.  Diseases  of  Live-stock. — The  lectures  on  this  subject  treat  of 
elementary  veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  care  of  live-stock 
to  prevent  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  common 
diseases.  Five  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  one-year  students. 
Doctor  Roberts. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Horticultural  Department  occupies  rooms  in  the  Agricultural 
Building,  including  class-rooms,  laboratory,  vegetable  and  fruit  cold- 
storage  rooms.  It  also  has  a  large  laboratory  connected  with  the 
greenhouses.  The  laboratories  are  used  for  such  work  as  seed  selec- 
tion, bud  studies,  propagation  work,  budding,  grafting,  transplanting, 
study  of  varieties  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetable  seeds. 
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The  greenhouses  consist  of  three  ghiss  structures  heated  by  hot 
water.  They  are  used  for  the  growing  of  ornamentals,  vegetables, 
and  many  exotic  plants :  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  also 
carried  on  in  these  houses.  The  student  learns  the  use.  importance, 
and  culture  of  these  plants.  Many  of  them  are  also  used  to  illusti'ate 
interesting  and  instructive  characteristics  of  plant  life. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  laboratory 
work,  such  as  apparatus  for  seed  testing,  budding  knives,  grafting 
tools,  pruning  shears  and  saws,  spray  pumps,  seed  drills,  and  wheel 
hoes. 

The  College  campus  is  used  in  teaching  ornamental  gardening 
and  a  study  of  economic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  experimental  orchards 
are  freely  used  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Laboratory  work  accompanies  every  subject,  always  supplementing 
the  class  work  given  at  the  same  time. 

Subjects  of   Instruction. 

42.  Fruit  Culture. — A  course  treating  of  the  location  of  orchards, 
soil  for  fruits,  varieties,  planting,  cultivation,  fertilizing,  pruning, 
harvesting,  and  marketing  of  North  Carolina  fruits.  The  laboratory 
work  will  include  practices  in  budding,  grafting,  making  cuttings,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  such  practices.  Also  a  study 
of  varieties  of  fruits,  fruit  buds,  and  exercises  in  pruning.  Five 
periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Assistant  Professor 
Reimee. 

43.  Vegetable  Gardening. — This  course  deals  with  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  soil  for  vegetables,  construction  of  hot-betls  and 
cold-frames,  fertilizing,  handling  of  seeds,  irrigation,  transplanting, 
storing,  and  culture  of  all  important  vegetables.  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  trucking  industry  in  North  Carolina,  Five  periods,  second 
term.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Assistant  Professor  Reimee. 

44.  Landscape  Gardening. — This  course  deals  with  the  planning, 
arrangement,  and  care  of  home  grounds,  parks,  and  cemeteries.  Spe- 
cial stress  is  laid  on  home  grounds.  It  treats  especially  of  lawns, 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  flower-beds,  and  the  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  these.  The  campus,  city  parks,  and  many  beautiful  home 
grounds  give  exceptional  opportunities  for  this.  Three  periods,  third 
term.    Required  of  .Juniors.    Assistant  Professor  Reimee. 

45.  Advanced  Pomology. — This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  study 
of  fruits.  It  deals  especially  with  the  classification  of  fruits,  as  the 
botany,  de.scription,  identification,  and  judging  of  fruits.  It  also 
treats  the  subject  of  harvesting  and  marketing  of  fruits,  as  picking. 
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grading,  packing,  and  shipping.  Also  selling,  fruit  unions,  and  mar- 
kets. Text-book  and  lectures.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Elective 
for  Seniors.    Assistant  Professor  Reimeb. 

46.  Forestry. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  forestry.  It  deals  especially  with  the  need,  influence,  formation, 
care,  and  improvement  of  forests.  Also  the  cutting,  use,  and  hand- 
ling of  forest  products.  A  study  is  made  of  the  forest  trees  of  great- 
est importance  in  America.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.    Assistant  Professor  Reimer. 

47.  Floriculture. — In  this  course  the  important  subject  of  forcing 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  taken  up.  It  deals  with  the  construction, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  forcing-houses.  Also  the  culture  of  the 
leading  flowers  and  vegetables  in  such  houses.  Lectures  and  text- 
book. Three  periods,  second  term.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Assistant 
Professor  Reimer. 

48.  Plant  Breeding. — This  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  plant  breeding  and  a  discussion  of  the  most 
important  problems  at  the  present  time.  It  deals  with  the  principles 
of  plant  breeding,  as  laws  of  breeding,  variation  and  mutation, 
heredity,  mendelian  laws,  crossing,  selection,  origination,  and  im- 
provement of  varieties.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  horticul- 
turist's viewpoint,  dealing  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Lec- 
tures, text-book  and  laboratory  work.  Three  periods,  second  term. 
More  work  can  be  taken  by  special  arrangement  if  desired.  Elective 
for  Seniors.    Assistant  Professor  Reimeb. 

49.  Horticultural  Research. — The  last  term  of  the  Senior  year  the 
student  makes  a  thorough  study  of  modern  experimental  Horticul- 
ture. The  leading  horticultural  investigations  of  the  past  and  present 
are  studied.  A  study  is  also  made  of  all  important  literature  of 
some  horticultural  subject.  The  latter  will  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  student's  future  work.  Six  periods,  third  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.    Assistant  Professor  Reimeb. 

50.  General  Horticulture. — The  course  in  Horticulture  for  the  short- 
course  students  will  be  just  as  practical  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
The  fall  term  will  be  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  budding,  grafting,  planting,  varieties,  preparation  of  soil, 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  cover  crops,  fertilizers,  manures,  pruning, 
and  methods  of  harvesting  and  marketing.  The  instruction  will  ap- 
ply especially  to  North  Carolina. 

During  the  winter  term  the  subject  of  vegetable  gardening  will 
be  taken  up.  This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  great  trucking  in- 
dusti'y    in   North   Carolina,   possibilities   in   trucking    in   the   State; 
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soil  for  vegetables  and  how  to  prepare  different  soils  for  vegetables ; 
fertilizers  and  manures  for  vegetables ;  tbe  home  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden ;  how  to  get  early  and  late  crops :  planting  and  transplanting ; 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames ;  best  methods  of  cultivating  these  crops ; 
varieties,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

The  work  during  the  spring  term  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
work  given  during  the  winter  term.  A  few  lectures  will  also  be 
given  on  the  improvement  of  home  grounds  and  on  forestry.  Three 
periods.    Required  of  one-year  students.    Assistant  Professor  Reimer. 

BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE   PATHOLOGY. 

Equipment. 

Three  commodious  laboratories  and  a  large  recitation  and  lecture- 
room  are  devoted  to  Botany,  Bacteriologj',  and  Vegetable  Pathology. 
A  research-room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  advanced  students.  There 
are  also  offices  for  the  professor  and  instructors ;  a  store-room,  a 
dark-room,  an  incubator-room,  and  a  cold-room.  All  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  electricity,  gas,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  is,  in  addition,  provided  with  steam  under  SO  pounds  pres- 
sure for  purposes  of  sterilizing.  The  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
wall-cases,  shelves,  herbarium  cases,  specimen  boxes,  sterilizers,  incu- 
bators, microscopes,  microtomes,  a  liberal  supply  of  glassware,  and 
such  small  utensils  as  are  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  incubator-room  is  fire-proof  and  is  provided  with  a  Weisnegg 
regulator  capable  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room  practically 
invariable.  The  excellent  herbarium  has  been  mounted  and  is  now 
accessible  for  class  use.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  seeds, 
both  of  weeds  and  cultivated  plants,  and  the  most  important  plant 
diseases  are  represented  by  herbarium  and  alcoholic  specimens.  The 
greenhouse  is  of  great  utility  as  a  source  of  material  for  seed-testing 
and  for  conducting  experiments  in  plant  physiology  and  pathology. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

55.  Elementary  Botany. — Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work  and  reference  reading  regarding  the  algse,  fungi,  ferns,  and 
seed  plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles  of 
nutrition,  reproduction,  growth,  sex,  adaptation,  and  evolution  are 
illustrated.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed 
plants.  The  principles  of  plant-breeding,  crossing,  pollination,  bud- 
ding, and  grafting  are  taughr.     The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his 
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own  through  field-work  and  simple  independent  investigations.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Re- 
quired of  one-year  students.     Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Eason. 

56.  Systematic  Botany. — The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
principal  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  problem.*;  of  plant  classification.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  grouping  of  plants  into  societies  and  to  the  study  of  plant 
variation  and  adaptation.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Reiiuired  of 
Sophomores.     Professor  STE^•ENS. 

57.  Plant  Diseases. — Lectures  and  laboratory  study  of  the  principal 
tyi^es  of  plant  diseases  produced  by  bacteria,  fungi,  or  physiological 
derangement,  with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods  of  treatment. 
This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  plant  disease  and  places  the 
student  in  a  position  to  employ  prophylactic  and  remedial  methods 
rationally.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Two 
l)eriods.  third  tern;.  Required  of  one-year  students.  Professor  Ste- 
ve >s. 

58.  Plant  Diseases  (Advanced  i. — Methods  of  culture  and  investiga- 
tion of  plant  diseases.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student 
for  original  investigation  in  plant  diseases.  Two  periods.  Elective 
for  Seniors.     Professor  Steatxs. 

59.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes  familiar  in 
the  laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation  in  bacte- 
riology. Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors.  Professor  STE^•E^'s  and 
Mr.  Temple. 

60.  Bacteriology  (Advanced). — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy  bac- 
teriology, bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water,  soil, 
or  ail'.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  those  students  electing  it  Two  periods.  For  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor Stea'exs  and  Mr.  Temple. 

ZOOLOGY. 

64.  Zoology. — The  fundamental  principles  of  animal  life,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  animals,  are 
developed  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  text-book.  One  term  is 
devoted  to  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  with  oulv  a  very  brief  study 
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of  insects,  but  including  some  of  the  common  parasites  infecting  man 
and  the  domestic  animals.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
more  special  subjects  that  are  to  follow.  Four  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Sophomores.    Mr.  Smith. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

65.  Economic  Entomology. — Elements  of  insect  structure  and  clas- 
sification. Injurious  insects  and  remedies :  o,  of  orchards :  b.  of  small 
fruits :  c,  of  truck  and  garden  crops ;  d.  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
grains,  and  grasses :  e.  of  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  plants ;  f,  of 
barn,  mill,  and  household.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Three 
periods,  second  term.     Reciuired  of  Sophomores.    Mr.  Smith. 

66.  Systematic  Entomology. — Systematic  study  of  orders  and  fami- 
lies of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  structure,  classification,  life 
history,  and  habits.  Lecture  and  laboratory  practice.  Two  periods, 
first  and  second  terms.     For  Seniors.     Mr.  Smith. 

68.  Entomology. — This  is  a  short  course  in  which  the  more  noxious 
insects  are  studied,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  preventing 
their  injuries.  The  various  insec-ticides  and  methods  of  spraying  are 
also  included  in  this  course.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required  of 
one-year  students.    Mr.  Smith. 

GEOLOGY. 

69.  Geology. — Scotfs  Introduction  to  Geologi/.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  coui"se  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which  have 
modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The  re- 
sults of  those  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and  folds, 
crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life-history 
of  the  earth  as  rec-orded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integi'al  part  of  the 
course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two  periods.  Re- 
CjUired  of  Seniors. 

CHEMISTRY.* 

70.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Studij  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,   together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles   of  the 


*For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  experiments  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Withers  and  Doctor  Williams. 

71.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Chemical 
Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

72.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Ititrodiiction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Compounds  of  Carhon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     Professor  Withers. 

73.  Analytical  Chemistry. — TreadwelTs  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  student  is  taught 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  acids  in  unknown  substances.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
is  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the 
different  tests,  writing  reactions,  etc.  Seven  periods,  first  term. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     Doctor  Williams. 

74.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis.  In- 
troductory work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  followed  by 
analyses  of  the  substances  most  closely  related  to  agi-iculture,  as  fer- 
tilizers, feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  etc.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  differ- 
ent analytical  methods.  Seven  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Elective  for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  73.    Doctor  Williams. 

75.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers,  and 
Jordan's  Feeding  of  Animals.  A  study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the 
application  of  chemistry  and  chemical  methods  of  investigation  to 
agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  the  economical 
feeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  are  considered  from  the  chemical  standpoint.  Two  periods. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Withers. 

76.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries,  particularly  those  whose  raw 
materials  are  supplied  by  agriculture  or  whose  products  are  utilized 
in  agriculture.  Three  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Professor 
Withers. 
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PHYSICS.* 

78.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter  ;  fundamental  units ; 
British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force,  work,  and 
power;  laws  of  motion;  principles  of  machines;  mechanics  of  fluids; 
heat,  sound;  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Hewlett. 

METEOROLOGY. 

79.  Meteorology  and  Climatology. — This  course  consists  of  twenty- 
six  or  more  lectures  and  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
sciences.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoreti- 
cal branches  of  the  subjects.  There  will  be  exercises  in  map-making 
and  forecasting  the  weather.  The  class  will  visit  the  local  office  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  considera- 
ble time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  weather  instruments,  map- 
making  and  recording  of  data.  Special  emphasis  is  given  the  sub- 
jects in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  Some  lectures  are  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides.  Two  periods,  second  term.  For  Seniors.  Mr. 
Thiessen. 

DRAWING.f 

80.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  of  instruments;  geomet- 
ric drawing ;  elementary  projection ;  isometric  and  cabinet  di'awing ; 
drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine. 
Two  periods,  first  term.    Required  of  Juniors.    Mr.  Vaughan. 


SHOP-WORK. 


82.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools ;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing ;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood ; 
elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  Two  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.     Required  of  Juniors.     Mr.  Clay. 

83.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  forging  and  welding;  making  exer- 
cises of  iron ;  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  Two  periods,  third  term. 
For  Juniors.     Mr.  Wheeler. 

MATHEMATICS. 

84.  Algebra.— Wells'  New  Higher  Algebra.  Begin  with  quadratic 
equations  and  complete  logarithms,  embracing  ratio  and  proportion, 
variation,  the  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem,  series  and  partial 

•For  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  see  course  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

tFor  full  information  in  regard  to  shop-work,  drawing,  and  other  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering subjects,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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fractions.     Fire  periods,  first  term :  two  periods,  second  term.     Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.    Mr.  Richabdsos  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

85.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Three  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term.  Be- 
qnired  of  Freshmen.    Professor  Yates.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk,  and  Mr.  Rich- 

ABDSOX. 

ENGLISH. 

87.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric — This  c-ourse  in  the 
fundamentals  of  rhetoric  is  made  thoroughly  practical.  Students 
write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  on  grammatical  forms,  accuracy,  and 
ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and  then 
to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.    Professor  Hnx-  Doctor  Scmmey.  and  Mr.  Box:?. 

88.  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Essays. — ^The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exposition  receive  in  this  c-ourse  especial  attention. 
Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hnx, 
Doctor  ScMiiET.  and  Mr.  Boxx. 

89.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  q>eakers, 
followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  exercises. 
Required  of  Seniors.    Two  periods,  third  term.    Professor  Htt.t- 

90.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Syn- 
opses, paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  periods,  second 
and  third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Hnx,  Doctor 
SuMMEY.  and  Mr.  Bo:?rx. 

91.  English  Literature. — ^The  development  of  English  literature 
through  its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  la  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  hours,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Juniors.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Seniors. 
Professor  Httt,^ 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  the  dei>artment  is  to  enable  one  to  use  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluently  simple 
sentences,  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  difficult  constructions, 
and  to  read  scientific  works,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  difficult 
constructions  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  language. 
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A  unilingnal  method  is  used,  based  on  conversation,  bumoristic 
anecdotes,  interesting  sbort  stories,  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  thinli  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direct  associa- 
tion of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions,  without  the  medium  of 
English. 

The  meaning  and  fluent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestures,  pictorial  illustrations,  cognates, 
context,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  associations,  beginning  with 
leading  simple  questions,  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  advanced 
ones,  frequent  repetitions,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that 
answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentences  of  the  foreign 
language,  and  never  by  "yes,"  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word  alone. 

Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  lesson  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  trained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  ti'anslations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language,  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. No  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  or  four  hours  per  week,  according  to  the 
size  and  convenience  of  the  classes.  When  four  hours  are  given,  the 
class  receives  its  instruction  twice  a  week,  and  each  time  two  hours 
in  succession. 

Students  may  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  modern  languages  during 
the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The  work  is  optional,  but  credit  towards 
a  degree  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Work 
begun  and  continued  a  month  may  not  be  dropped  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  languages  taught  are  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

92.  German. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books;  Studien  und  Plaitdereien,  first  and  second  books  ;  Fischer's 
Practical  Lessons  in  German;  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Doctor 
Rudy. 

93.  French. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  French 
books;  Worman's  Grammaire  Francaise;  selected  short  stories  of 
French  literature,  and  scientific  readers.     Doctor  Rudy. 

94.  Spanish. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Span- 
ish books ;  a  Spanish  grammar  to  be  selected ;  Fontaine's  Flores  de 
Espana,  and  other  short  stories  of  Spanish  literature ;  Modelos  para 
Cartas.    Doctor  Rudy. 
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HISTORY. 

95.  English  History. — The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  im- 
portant periods.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Kequired  of  Juniors.  Pro- 
fessor Hill. 

BUSINESS   LAW   AND   CIVICS. 

96.  Business  Law. — This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  contracts, 
agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper,  insurance,  patent  rights,  etc.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  business 
law.  Text-book,  Parsons"  Laics  of  Business.  One  period.  Required 
of  Seniors.     President  Wixstox. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

97.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  One 
period.    Required  of  Juniors.     President  Wixstox. 

98.  Advanced  Political  Economy  and  Government.— Two  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     President  Wi>-sto>'. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

99.  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies :  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  periods,  first  term. 
Two  periods,  sec-oud  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.  Seniors  are  to  either  take  drill  or  two  extra  hours  in  some 
other  subject  instead.    Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

100.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field 
Service,  Army  Regulations,  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practice.  One 
period.     Required  of  Juniors.     Lieutenant  Touxg. 
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Four-year  Courses  in 

II.  Civil   Engineering. 

III.  Mechanical   Engineering. 

IV.  Electrical    Engineering. 
V.   Mining   Engineering. 

VI.   Industrial  Chemistry. 

Two-year  Course  in 

Ilia.  Mechanic  Arts. 

COURSE   IN   CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  to  give  such  training 
as  will  enable  our  young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
advancing  our  State  along  material  lines — developing  its  watei'-power, 
building  railroads  and  public  highways,  constructing  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  for  our  towns,  etc.  The  student  is  given  a 
large  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  field  and  draughtiug-room,  and 
acquires  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  various  surveying 
instruments,  and  in  draughting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized 
that  a  successful  engineer  requires  a  well-trained  mind — one  that 
reasons  logically,  accurately,  and  quickly.  Therefore  a  thorough 
course  is  given  in  all  those  branches  of  Applied  Mathematics  which 
are  involved  in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  pre-eminently  a  technical  course, 
yet  subjects  of  general  culture  are  included  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broader  mental  training  and  better  preparation  for  social  and 
business  life. 
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II.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Civil   Engineering,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Engiueering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.' 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135t. . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136. . 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137. 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  263 

Geometrj,  264 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178. . 

English,  272 

Mihtary  DriU,  299 


Sophomore  Year. 


Architecture,  125 

Architectural  Drawing,  126 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometrj',  267 

Descriptive  Geometry,  101 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratorjO,  217. 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  DriU,  299 


*The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour:  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  other  practice  periods, 
two  hours. 

fThe  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in  finding  readily 
a  description  of  the  subject.    Under  each  department  a  number  precedes  the  description  of  the  study. 


EXGIXEERIXG    COURSES. 
Junior  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


lit  Tern.        2d  Term.         3d  Term. 


SurrejTEg,  103  and  106 

Surveying  (field-work),  107 

Constroction,  105 

DescriptiYe  Geonjetry,  101 

Grai^c  Statics,  102 

Hecfaanks.  1(M 

Analytical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Political  Economy,  297 

llilitaiy  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

Modem  Langisges  (e!ective\  277,  27S,  or  279. 


Senior  Year. 


Mechanics  of  Materials,  115 

Construction,  105 

Road-building,  112 

Roofs  and  Bridges,  109 

Bridge  Design,  110 

Municipal  Engineering,  111 

Surveying  (field-work),  108 

Hydraulics,  116 

Calculus,  269 

Railroad  Engineering,  106 

Reinforced  &)ncrete,  114 

Astronomy,  113 

Elect  sis  periods  from  the  following: 

English,  276  and  274 

Business  Law,  295 

Military  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages,  277,  278,  or  279 
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CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

There  is  a  complete  equipment  of  all  instruments  necessary  to  civil 
engineering  field-work. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

101.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy. — Text-book,  lectures,  prob- 
lems, and  completed  drawings.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Lang. 

102.  Graphic  Statics. — Determination  of  .stresses  in  fi-ame  struc- 
tures by  graphical  methods.  Lectures  and  original  problems.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick  and  Mr.  Mann. 

103.  Surveying. — Land  surveying,  leveling,  elements  of  triangula- 
tion,  topographical  surveying,  road-making.  Merriman's  Land  Sur- 
veying. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and 
in  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Mann. 

104.  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  moments,  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion,  constrain- 
ing and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  momentum 
and  impact,  work,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles  to  various 
engineering  problems.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil 
and  Mining  Engineering.    Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Mann. 

105.  Construction. — Masonry,  foundations,  railroads,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  arches,  etc.  Baker's  Masonry  Constrnotion.  Lectures. 
Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining 
Engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

106.  Railroad  Engineering. — Reconnaissance,  preliminary  and  loca- 
tion surveys,  cross-sections,  compound  curves,  spirals,  etc.  Searles' 
Field  Engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering.  Two  periods,  first 
term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr. 
Mann. 

107.  Surveying. — Field-work.  Use  of  instruments,  compass,  level, 
transit,  and  plane  table.  Practical  work  in  land  surveying,  topogra- 
phy, leveling,  railroad  surveying,  working  up  notes,  and  platting.  Two 
periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering. 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Sykes. 
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108.  Surveying. — Field-work.  Triangulatioa  and  topography,  sur- 
veys for  sewers,  water -works,  etc.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.    Mr.  Maxx  and  Mr.  Stkes. 

109.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Determination  of  stresses  in  roof  and 
bridge  trusses  by  the  analytical  method.  Merriman's  Roofs  and 
Bridges.  Original  problems.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

110.  Bridge  Design. — Calculation  of  stresses,  design,  specifications, 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  and  a  steel  highway 
bridge.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering.    Professor  Fciddick. 

111.  Municipal  Engineering. — Text-books,  lectures.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

112.  Road-building. — Text-book  on  construction  of  roads,  streets, 
and  pavements.  Lectures  on  practical  road-making  ia  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.   Professor    Riddick. 

113.  Astronomy. — Determination  of  Azimuth,  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, Time.  Comstock's  Astronomy  for  Civil  Engineers.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

114.  Reinforced  Concrete. — Turneaure  &  ilaurer"s  General  Tlxeory 
of  Concrete  and  Steel  Construction.  Problems  in  beams,  columns, 
retaining  walls,  etc.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Ma^^^n  and  Mr.  Lang. 

115.  Mechanics  of  Materials. — Study  of  stresses  in  beams,  columns, 
etc.  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Three  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Riddick. 

115.  Hydraulics. — Methods  of  measuring  flow  of  streams,  laws  gov- 
erning flow  in  pipes  and  conduits,  determination  of  water-power  in 
streams,  testing  of  hydraulic  motors.  Text-book.  Merriman's  Hy- 
draulics. Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

125.  Architecture. — Building  materials,  methods  of  constructing 
buildings,  plans,  specifications,  bill  of  materials,  estimate  of  cost,  de- 
sign of  buildings.  Lec-tures.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Mann. 
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126.  Architectural  Drawing. — Drawings  from  a  building  already 
constructed,  design  of  a  dwelling,  detail  and  perspective  drawings. 
Two  periods.     Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil   Engineering.     Mr. 

MA3fI>. 

COURSES   IN    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 
AND   MECHANIC   ARTS. 

The  regular  four-year  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  in- 
tended to  fit  the  student  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  engineering 
work,  and  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  basis  to  carry  on  more  advanced 
engineering  studies.  It  treats  of  the  development  and  transmission 
of  power,  the  design  and  construction  of  machines,  and  the  calibration 
and  efficiency  tests  of  machinery,  boilers,  and  engines. 

The  two-year  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  become 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  stationary  engineers,  or  dynamo  tenders. 

The  courses  follow  closely  the  methods  adopted  by  the  large  manu- 
facturing c*ompanies,  both  in  drawing-room  system  and  shop  methods. 

III.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 . . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136. . 
DescriptiTe  Geometry,  137 

Wood-work,  146 

Foige-wwk,  147 

Algebra,  263 

Geometry,  264 

Physics,  176 

Physical  laboiatory,  178. . 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 
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SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.         3d  Term 


Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge-work,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266  

Trigonometry,  267 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 

Junior  Year 

Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Valve  Gears,  159 

Applied  Mechanics,  169 

Machine  Design,  140 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Electrical  Engineering,  183 

Analytical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  277, 278,  or  279 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Machine  Deagn,  141 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Power  Plants.  161 

Gas  Engines.  162 

Refrigeration,  163 

Heating  and  Ventilalaon,  166 

Pumping  Machinery,  165 

StructuraJ  Engineering,  167 

Mechanics  of  Materials,  115 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratorj-,  16S 

Calculus,  269 

Hydraulics,  116 

Elect  sis  periods  from  the  folio-King: 

English,  276  and  274 

Business  Law,  295 

Military  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages,  277,  27S.  or  279. . . , 


PERIODS  A  WEES 


1st  Tom.       adl^tiD.        SdTenn. 


3 

1  j 
1 

2  I 


Ilia.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
First  Year. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135 . . 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

Descriptive  Geometry,  137 ..                   ..        |            4 

Wood-work,  146 .  3                    3        1             3 

Forge-work,  147 3                    3                    3 

Mechanical  Technology,  152 1    I                1        ,             1 

Arithmetic.  261.  -  -  .5 

Algebra,  262 

English,  271 3 

Military  Drill,  299 3 
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PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.        3d  Term, 


Mechanical  Drawing,  171 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Drawing,  171,  or  Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Mechanical  Technology,  172 

Steam  and  Steam  Machinery,  173 

Drawing,  171 ,  or  Shop-work,  150* 

Algebra,  263,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-work,  150*. . . 
Geometry,  264,  Drawing,  171,  or  Shop-work,  150*. 
Military  Drill,  299 


♦Shop- work  to  be  either  wood-working  or  machine-shop. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

The  drawing  and  recitation  rooms  and  shops  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  are  in  the  Engineering  Building.  They  are 
of  ample  size  and  well  lighted,  and  are  arranged  to  be  heated  either 
by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  or  by  live  steam.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  steam  laboratory,  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  wood-turn- 
ing and  carpenter  shop,  office,  and  library.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  recitation-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  and  a  wood-finishing  room. 
In  the  office  are  kept  on  file  various  scientific  and  technical  journals, 
the  trade  circulars  of  prominent  engineering  firms,  drawings  and 
photographs  of  machinery,  and  tabulated  data,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  engineering  booljs,  the  use  of  which  is  required. 

The  department  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing boiler  and  engine  tests  and  for  other  work  of  an  experimental 
character.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  two-horse-power  engine,  a 
ten-horse-power  engine,  a  one-horse-power  gasoline  engine  (all  of 
which  were  built  by  students),  a  twenty-five-horse-power  Woodbury 
engine,  a  Wheeler  surface  condenser,  connected  with  a  4iox6x6 
Blake  air-pump,  an  Ericsson  hot-air  pumping  engine,  apparatus  for 
making  analyses  of  flue  gases,  a  fuel  calorimeter,  a  water-motor,  a 
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Wortliington  water-meter,  a  complete  Westinghouse  air-brake  equip- 
ment, a  New  York  air-brake  equipment  in  section,  friction  brakes, 
weirs,  indicators,  planimeters,  slide  rules,  thermometers,  calorimeters, 
gauges,  tanks,  scales,  a  Crosby  gauge  tester,  two  hydraulic  rams,  a 
15,000-pound  Olsen  testing  machine,  and  other  apparatus  for  making 
tests. 

The  shops  are  equipped  as  follows : 

The  wood-working  equipment  consists  of  fifteen  double  carpenters" 
benches,  which  accommodate  thirty  students,  and  all  nec-essary  tools 
for  each  bench ;  thirty  12-inch  turning  lathes,  each  lathe  being  fully 
equipped  with  turning  tools ;  a  rip  and  a  cut-off  saw  bench,  foot-feed, 
with  dado  attachment :  a  double  reTolving  rip  and  cut-off  saw  bench, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  20-inch  surface  planer ;  a  12-iuch  hand- 
jointer  or  buzz  planer ;  a  universal  boring  machine :  a  GVa-inch  tenon- 
ing machine  with  cope  heads;  a  G-inch  sash  and  blind  sticker;  a 
34-inch  band-saw ;  a  jig-saw ;  a  shaper  or  edge-moulding  machine, 
with  a  very  c-omplete  set  of  moulding  cutters :  a  chain-mortiser ;  a 
dovetailing  machine :  a  38-inch  grindstone ;  a  wood  trimmer ;  an  ad- 
justable miter-box :  a  steam  glue-heater,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
screw  and  bar  clamps,  both  iron  and  wooden. 

The  forge  shop  is  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  neatly-paved  room, 
thirty  by  forty  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  twenty -eight  forges,  blast 
being  furnished  from  a  Sturtevant  blower :  two  emery  and  two  buf- 
fing wheels :  a  Buffalo  Forge  Company's  hand  drill ;  an  overhead  ex- 
haust system,  operated  by  a  60-inch  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan.  for  re- 
moving smoke  from  the  fires ;  anvils  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

The  machine  shop  contains  a  16-inch  Davis  and  Eagan  lathe  with 
10-foot  bed,  14-inch  Windsor  lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  13-inch  Barnes 
lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Putnam  lathe  with  a  4-foot  bed.  a 
14-inch  Flather  lathe  with  6-foot  bed,  three  14-inch  lathes  with  6-foot 
bed  (built  in  the  College  shops  by  students),  a  26-inch  by  44-inch  by 
12-foot  bed  McCabe  double-spindle  lathe,  an  18-inch  Prentiss  shaper,  a 
2-Hnch  upright  Bickford  drill  press,  32-inch  American  drill  press,  a 
Brown  &  Sharp  universal  milling  machine  with  all  attachments,  a  20- 
inch  by  5-foot  Pease  planer,  one  large  and  one  small  emery  tool-grind- 
ing machine,  a  6-inch  Curtis  &  Curtis  pipe-threading  and  cutting  ma- 
chine, a  Greenwich  arbor  press  and  an  electric  center  grinder,  a 
Whiton  centering  machine,  and  a  Twist  drill  grinder.  The  machines 
have  full  equipment  of  chucks,  rests,  and  tools.  The  benches  are  well 
provided  with  vises. 

The  tool-room  is  well  equipped  with  the  nec-essary  hand  and  pipe 
tools. 

The  power  for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  electric  motors. 
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Subjects  of  Instruction. 

135.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Work  iu  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine :  use  of  instraments, 
and  tracing.  Two  periods,,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Four 
periods,  first  term.  Required  of  first-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Mr.  Yaughax. 

136.  Elementary  Mechanicsl  Drawing. — Geometric  drawing,  iso- 
metric and  cabinet  drawing,  elementary  projections,  drawings  made 
to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine.  Two  periods, 
second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Four  periods,  second  term. 
Required  of  first-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Vaughax. 

137.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing. — Elementary  principles;  cylin- 
ders, cones,  and  prisms,  intersections,  development  of  surfaces.  Mis- 
cellaneous problems.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Four  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  first-year  students  in 
Mechanic  Arts.    Mr.  Yaxtghax. 

139.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Working  sketches  and  drawings  of 
machine  parts  from  the  model.  Tracing  and  blue-printing.  Element- 
ai-y  machine  design.  Two  periods.  Recmired  of  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Ellis. 

140.  Machine  Design, — Study  of  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear  wheels,  cams,  belts,  and  link-work :  automatic  feed,  parallel  and 
quick  return  motions.  Epicylic  trains.  Calculations  and  working 
drawings  of  machine  parts,  such  as  fastenings,  hangers,  couplings, 
and  bearings.  Estimating  and  checking  of  working  drawings.  Two 
periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing.   Mr.  Ellis. 

141.  Machine  Design. — Estimating,  checking  of  working  drawing, 
original  design.  Calculations  and  working  drawings  of  types  of 
engines,  boilers,  pumps,  condensers,  shafting,  etc.  Two  periods,  first 
term.  Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Ellis. 

Students  are  required  to  stamp  their  drawings  with  the  College 
stamp,  similar  to  the  practice  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturing companies.  Encouragement  is  given  to  original  design, 
especially  when  carried  through  the  shops  to  a  complete  working 
machine. 

145.  Wood-work. — Use  of  bench  tools,  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing.  Practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood. 
Elementary  exercises  in  wood-turning.  Two  pei'iods.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students  in  Me- 
chanic Arts.     Mr.  Clay. 
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147.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron.  Welding.  Uses 
and  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Three  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students  in  Mechanic 
Arts.     Mr.  Wheelek. 

148.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  steel.  Tempering. 
Case-hardening.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Wheeler. 

149.  Pattern-making. — Exercises  in  making  patterns  and  moulds  of 
machine  parts.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.  Mr. 
Clay. 

150.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper-work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Three  periods. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Pabk. 

151.  Machine-shop  Work. — Making  the  parts  of  some  machine,  or 
of  an  engine.  Making  tools,  such  as  taps  and  reamers.  Laying  out 
work.  Working  fi'om  drawings,  duplicate  and  interchangeable  parts. 
Working  to  standard  gauges.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Pabk. 

In  all  practical  courses  the  student's  attention  is  directed  to  cost 
of  production  and  its  principal  elements — time  and  method. 

152.  Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  wood- 
working and  forging  tools  and  machines.  Methods  of  wood-working 
and  forging.  Care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One  period.  Required  of 
first-year  students  in  ^.lechanic  Arts.  Mr.  Clay. 

157.  Boilers. — Steam  generation;  types,  care  and  management;  fit- 
tings and  appliances,  corrosion  and  incrustation ;  c-ombustion  of  fuel ; 
boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  in  Mining 
Engineering.    Professor  Thomas. 

158.  Steam  Engines. — Types — simple  and  compound,  and  triple 
expansion,  automatic,  Corliss,  rotary,  turbines.  Care  and  manage- 
ment. Indicators,  indicated  and  brake  horse-power.  Condensers. 
Two  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, and  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas. 

159.  Valve  Gears. — Plain  slide  valve,  balance  valve,  Corliss  and 
other  form  valve  gears,  link  and  radial  reversing  gears.  Shaft  gov- 
ernors. Bilgram  and  Zeuner  valve  diagrams.  Two  periods,  third 
term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  of  Seniors 
in  Mining  Engineering.    Professor  Thomas. 
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161.  Power  Plants. — Mechanical  Engineering  of  power  plants.  Se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  machinerr.  appliances,  piping.  Four 
periods,  third  term.  Re<iuired  of  Seniors  ^n  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Professor  Thomas. 

162.  Gas  Engines. — Theory  of  the  gas  engine.  Various  types  of 
gas.  gasoline,  and  oil  engines.  Brake  and  indic-ated  horse-power ; 
efficiency.  Gas  producers.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Thomas. 

163.  Refrigeration. — Various  types  of  ice-making  machinery.  Com- 
pression and  absorption  systems.  Carbon  dioxide  and  compressed-air 
machines.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.     Professor  Thomas. 

165.  Pumping  Machinery. — Direct  acting,  fly-wheel  and  duplex  and 
centrifugal  pumps.  Pumping  engines.  Water-works  machinery. 
Duty  and  efficiency.  Hydraulic  engines.  One  period,  sec-ond  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Thomas. 

166.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Steam,  hot  water,  furnace  and 
blower  systems  of  heating.  Heating  boilers.  Ventilation.  Design 
of  heating  and  ventilating  system.  One  period,  second  and  third 
terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Professor 
Thomas. 

167.  Structural  Engineering. — The  manufacture  and  uses  of  differ- 
ent metals — rolled  sections  used  in  bridge,  structural  work,  and  gen- 
eral engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Ellis. 

168.  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practice  in  engine  running; 
valve-setting :  calibration  of  instruments :  testing  gauges  and  lubri- 
cants. Use  of  indicators  and  calorimeters.  Boiler  tests :  engine 
tests.  Two  periods :  required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
One  period :  required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  A  brief 
course  in  Surveying  is  given,  so  as  to  enable  a  student  to  locate 
buildings,  foundations,  line  up  shafting,  engines,  and  machinery  by 
the  use  of  transit  and  level.  Professor  Thomas  and  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  VArGHA:x. 

169.  Applied  Mechanics. — Xature  and  measurement  of  forces,  mo- 
ments, conditions  of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion, 
constraining  and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  right  body,  mo- 
mentum and  impact  work,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles 
to  various  engineering  problems.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Jun- 
iors in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.    Mr.  Vaughan. 

171.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Sketching  and  drawing  of  machine 
parts  and  machines.     Detail  working  drawings.     Tracins  and  blue- 
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printiug.    Two  periofls.    Required  of  sec-oud  year  Mechanic  Arts  stu- 
dents.    Mr.  YArGHAX. 

172.  Mechanical  Technc'  gy. — Classitieation  and  use  of  hand-tools 
and  machines  usually  found  in  the  pattern  shop,  foundry,  and  ma- 
chine shop.  Materials  used  and  methods  of  carrying  on  work  in 
these  shops.  Practical  problems  in  estimating  cost  and  material 
required  to  complete  a  piece  of  work ;  arrangement  and  sizes  of  belt- 
ing, pulleys,  and  shafting.  One  i)eriod.  Required  of  second-year  stu- 
dents in  Mechanic  Arts.     Professor  Thomas. 

173.  Steam  and  Steam  Machinery. — Descriptive  study  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  steam  power  plants — engines,  boilers,  condensers,  pumps, 
piping.  Care  and  management  Combustion  of  fuels.  Indicators; 
indicated,  brake  and  boiler  horse-power  problems.  Two  periods. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Professor 
Thomas. 

COURSE   IN    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Object. — The  four-year  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a 
thorough  and  practical  training  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Only  a 
most  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
the  science  of  electricity  and  magnetism  will  be  satisfactory  for  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  is.  therefore,  paid  to  good  text-book  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  are  mastered  by  the  student  he  is 
given  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  careful  measurements  with 
exact  instruments  are  made. 

The  department,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  apparatus,  is  well 
equipped  with  dynamos,  electric  motors,  and  testing  instruments  for 
experimental  work  and  for  investigation  of  problems  in  electrotech- 
nics.  During  the  Senior  year  a  course  in  designing  the  various  elec- 
trical machines  is  given. 
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IV.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 


Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 

PERIODS  A  WEEK. 

1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

Elementary  Physics,  176 

4 

1 
2 

2 
2 
5 

3 

4 

i 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

1                     1 

Free-hand  Drawins,  135 

i 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

2 
2 

Descriptive  Geometry,  137 

2 

Wood-work,  146 

9 

Forge-work,  147 

2                    2 

Algebra,  263 

2 

Geometry,  264 

3 

5 

5 

English,  272 

3 

Military  Drill,  299 

3                    2 

9 

Sophomore  Ye; 

jr. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177. . . 

2 
1 
2 
5 

3 
2 
2 

3 
3 

2 
1 
2 

3' 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 

2 

2 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

2 

Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

2 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266. . 

Trigonometry,  267 

5 
3 
2 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Liorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

Forge-work,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

2 

English,  273  and  275 

3 

Military  Drill,  299 

0 
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Nineteenth  Curriculum,   1907-I908     Slide  12 

Junior  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Electrical  Engineering,  183 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,  186 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Machine  Design,  140 

Applied  Mechanics,  169 

Analjiical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269 

English  and  History,  283  and  276 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Blilitary  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  277,  278,  or  279 

Senior  Year. 

Electrical  Engineering,  181 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratorj-,  190 

Electrical  Design,  191 

Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Steam  Engineering  (laboratory),  168 

Calculus,  269 

Hydraulics,  116 

Elect  six  periods  from  the  following: 

Business  Law,  295 

English  Literature,  276  and  274 

MiUtary  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages,  277,  278.  or  279 


1st  Term. 


2dTprm. 


3d  Term. 
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PHYSICS. 

Equipment. 

The  recitation-rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
are  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  principal  building.  They  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted. 

The  equipment  consists  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  physical  science  and  for  instruction  and  practice  in  experiments, 
measurements,  and  tests. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

176.  Elementary  Physics.— Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units :  British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power;  laws  of  motion;  principles  of  machines;  mechanics 
of  fluids :  heat ;  sound,  and  light.  Text-book  used  :  Carhart  &  Chute's 
High  School  Physics.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Freshmen  in  En- 
gineering courses.    Mr.  Hewlett. 

177.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Text- 
book used:  Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  D.  C.  &  J.  P. 
Jackson.     Two  periods.    Required  of  Sophomores.     Professor  Moore. 

178.  Physical  Laboratory. — Practice  in  handling  units  in  British 
and  metric  systems.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  illustrating  addition 
and  composition  of  forces,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pendulum, 
density,  and  specific  gravity,  and  Boyle's  law.  Experiments  in  heat, 
sound,  and  light,  covering  the  following  subjects:  Thermometer  cali- 
bration, calorimetry,  hygrometry,  expansion,  wave  lengths  of  sounds, 
laws  of  strings,  laws  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  refraction,  photometry, 
and  spectroscope.  Text-book  used:  Cheston-Deau-Timmerman's  Lat)- 
oratory  Course  in  Physics.    One  period.     Mr.  Sprague. 

179.  Physical  Laboratory. — Continuation  of  Course  178.  Element- 
ary experiments  in  magnetism.  The  electric  circuit.  Primary  bat- 
teries. Measurement  of  electro-motive  force,  current,  and  resistance. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  circuits.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Elec- 
trical, Mining,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  in  Chemistry.  Mr. 
Hewlett. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

For  this  course  two  laboratories  are  equipped:  one  known  as  the 
instrument  laboratory,  in  which  measuring  instruments  and  appara- 
tus are  kept,  and  the  other  as  the  dynamo  laboratory,  containing 
generators,  motors,  transformers,  switchboards,  etc.    The  instrument 
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laboratory  is  provicled  with  direct  and  alternating  current  voltmeters, 
ammeters,  and  wattmeters.  Wbeatstone  bridges,  galvanometers,  con- 
densers, etc.  It  is  supplied  from  the  central  power-house  with  direct 
and  alternating  currents  of  any  voltage,  phase,  or  frequency  for  use 
in  checking  instruments  and  making  measurements.  The  dynamo 
laboratory  is  a  small  one-story  brick  building  30  x  50  feet,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  3-phase  synchronous  motor  coupled  directly  to  a  line 
shaft  arranged  to  drive  small  generators,  an  11.5  K.  W.  110-volt  West- 
inghouse  D.  C.  generator,  20  K.  W.  2-phase  110-volt  Lincoln  alter- 
nator, one  6-ligbt  T.  H.  arc-lighting  generator,  one  1-horse-power 
Sprague  motor,  one  8  K.  W.  110-volt  Siemens  &  Halske  generator,  one 
2-horse-power  3-phase  110-volt  G.  E.  induction  motor,  one  2  K.  W. 
110-volt  LaRoche  single-phase  alternator,  two  2%  K.  W.  110-volt 
3-phase  generators,  two  2i/^  K.  W.  125-volt  compound  wound  D.  C.  gen- 
erators with  series  coils  for  use  as  series  motors  or  generators,  one 
21^  K.  W.  110-volt  A.  C.  rotary  converter,  one  30-ampere  Hewitt  mer- 
cury rectifier.  The  laboratory  also  contains  constant  potential  and 
constant  current  transformers,  condensers,  circuit-breakers,  etc.,  and 
a  switchboard  well  equipped  with  voltmeters,  ammeters,  frequency 
indicators,  etc. 

The  central  power  station  is  also  available  for  student  use,  the 
equipment  consisting  in  a  75  K.  W.  600-volt  3-phase  Crocker- 
Wheeler  generator  coupled  to  a  Skinner  engine,  two  50  K.  W.  300-volt 
3-phase  Crocker-Wheeler  generators  coupled  to  a  150-horse-power 
De  Laval  steam  turbine,  one  9.5  K.  W.  125-volt  Westinghouse  D.  C. 
exciting  generator,  and  switchboard  provided  with  meters,  instrvunent 
transformers,  oil  circuit-breakers,  wattmeters,  synchroscope,  etc. 

The  department  possesses  a  small  library  of  standard  books  on  all 
branches  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

183.  Electrical  Engineering. — The  magnetic  circuit.  Electrical 
measurements.  Electro-magnetic  induction.  Storage  batteries.  Arc- 
lighting.  Incandescent  lighting.  Interior  wiring.  Dynamos  and 
dynamo  design.  Direct  current  motors.  Management  and  operation 
of  dynamos  and  motors.  Text-books  used  :  International  Correspond- 
ence School  Pamphlets  and  Crocker-Wheeler's  Management  of  Elec- 
trical Machinery.  Five  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering.   Professor  Moobe. 

184.  Electrical  Engineering. — Practice  in  calculating  circuits  con- 
taining resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Alternators.  Design  of 
alternating  current  apparatus.  Power  transformation  and  measure- 
ment.     Line   construction.      Switchboards    and   appliances.      Electric 
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power  stations.  Electric  car  equipment.  Motors  and  controllers. 
Line  and  track.  Line  calculations.  Multiple  unit  systems.  Theory  of 
operation  and  design  of  transformers,  induction  motors,  A.  C.  series 
motors,  and  repulsion  motors.  Text-books  used:  Hay's  Alternating 
Currents  and  International  Correspondence  School  Pamphlets.  Five 
periods.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Professor 

MOOBE. 

186.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practice  in  varying  the 
ranges  of  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  Various  methods  of  measuring 
resistance.  Permeability  and  hysteresis  tests.  Practice  with  direct 
current  generators  and  motors.  Characteristic  curves.  Efficiency 
tests.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Adams. 

190.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Senior  year.  Coupling 
D.  C.  generators  for  parallel,  series  and  three-wire  operation.  Stray 
power  tests.  Kapp's  pumping  back  method.  Heat  test  of  a  D.  C. 
dynamo.  Series  and  parallel  A.  C.  circuits.  Platting  vector  diagrams. 
Experiments  with  A.  C.  generators,  induction  and  synchronous  mo- 
tors, transformers,  etc.  Text-book  used :  Sever  &  Townsend's  Labo- 
ratory and  Factory  Tests.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Electrical  Engineering.    Mr.  Adams. 

191.  Electrical  Design. — Design  of  magnets,  dynamos,  alternators, 
induction  motors,  and  transformers.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Electrical  Engiheering. 

COURSE    IN    MINING    ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  Mining  Engineering  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
the  preliminary  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  a 
career  in  mining.  To  this  end  he  is  given  instruction  in  English, 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Mathematics,  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  more  technical  studies  and  to  the  greatest  usefulness  as  a 
citizen.  Instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy, Surveying,  Shop-work,  Drawing,  Machinery,  and  Steam  affords 
the  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  upon  which  the  successful 
work  of  the  miner  must  depend.  The  more  technical  portion  of  the 
instruction  includes  ore  dressing,  metal-worjiing,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  illumination  of  mines. 
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V.  The    Four-year  Course   in    Mining    Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Eugineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135. . . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  136. . . 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137. 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  263 

Geometry,  264 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178. . . 

F.r.glish,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


Ist  Term.        2d  Term.    ,    3d  Term, 


Sophomore  Year. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Forge-work,  14S 

Pattern-making,  149 

Geometry,  265 

AdTsnced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Phyacal  laboratory,  179 

InorgMiic  CSieniistry,  216 

Inorganic  Giemistry  (laboratory),  217. 

En^Ksh,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill.  299 


.        ;           3  I          .. 

2  5 

2  2  2 
111 

3  3  3 

2  2  2 

3  ;             3  3 
3                    2  2 
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SUBJECTS. 


Construction,  105 

Graphic  Statics,  102 

Surveying,  103  and  106 

Survejing  (field-work),  107 

Descriptive  Geometrj',  101 

Mechanics,  104 

Analytical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269 

EngUsh  and  History,  283  and  276 

Political  Economy,  297 

MiUtary  Tactics,  300 

MiUtary  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  277,  278,  or  279 

Senior   Year 

Mining,  206 

Ore  Dressing,  207 

Geology,  211 

Metallurgy,  208 

Mineralogy,  212 

Assaying,  209 

Boilers,  157 

Steam  Engines,  158 

Valve  Gears,  159 

Hydraulics,  116 

Calculus,  269 

Elect  six  periods  from  the  following: 

English,  276  and  274 

Business  Law,  295 

Military  Drill,  299 

Modem  Languages,  277,  278,  or  279 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 
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MINING   AND   METALLURGY. 

206.  Mining. — Lectures  on  methods  of  mining,  including  prospect- 
ing, sinking,  sloping,  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventilating;  the  location 
of  mining  claims,  mine  fires,  fire-damp  and  dust  explosions ;  inunda- 
tions; rescue  and  relief  of  men.  Four  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

207.  Ore  Dressing. — Furnishing  products  for  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. Lectures  on  conc-entrating  machinery  and  concentrating  and 
enriching  ores  by  mechanical  means.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

208.  Metallurgy. — Introductory:  c-ombustion,  calorific  calculations, 
fuels,  refractory  materials,  furnaces,  etc.  Iron  and  steel :  the  various 
iron  and  steel  processes,  metallography,  heat  treatment,  mechanical 
treatment,  chemistry.  Copper :  roasting,  smelting,  refining,  wet  and 
electrolytic  proc-esses.  Gold:  stamp  milling,  amalgamation,  cyanide 
and  chlorination  processes.  The  metallurgy  of  lead  and  the  lesser 
metals.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Mining. 

209.  Assaying. — Ricketts  &  Miller's  Xotes  on  Assayi?tg.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  crushing  and  sampling  of  ores ;  the 
assaying  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  ores ;  connected  assays ;  bul- 
lion assays ;  extraction  tests.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

211.  Geology. — Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  c-ourse  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which 
have  modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The 
results  of  these  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and 
folds,  crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  c-ourse  the  life- 
history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and 
the  main  features  of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two 
periods.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

212.  Mineralogy. — Moses  &  Parsons'  Mineralogy.  Descriptive  and 
determinative  mineralogy :  blowpipe  analysis  and  the  study  of  the 
more  important  minerals,  their  properties,  uses,  and  methods  of  deter- 
mination. Recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Four  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 
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COURSES  IN   INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  harmony  with  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  College  was 
founded,  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  arranged  to  prepare  young  men 
for  careers  in  the  analytical  or  the  operating  departments  of  the 
various  chemical  industries.  To  this  end  the  training  given  in  gen- 
eral, organic,  and  analytical  chemistry  is  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion in  technical  chemical  analysis  and  in  the  applied  chemical  sub- 
jects bearing  more  directly  on  the  course  the  student  has  selected. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  engineering,  machinery,  etc.,  which 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  chemical 
plants,  are  taught,  together  with  the  cultural  studies  included  in  the 
other  courses. 

Raleigh  as  a  Chemical  Center. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity  several  manufac- 
turing plants  to  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  in  company  with  the  teaching  stafC  of  the  depart- 
ment, make  visits  each  year.  These  include  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas.  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizers,  and  ice ;  for  the 
extraction  of  cotton-seed  oil ;  and  for  the  dj^eing  of  cotton  goods. 

The  chemical  laboratories  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
methods  of  research  in  this  department  of  agricultural  science. 

The  State  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  each  day,  and  among  other 
things  contains  a  very  excellent  collection  of  the  State's  minerals, 
ores,  and  building  stones. 

Chemical    Equipment. 

The  laboratories  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  are  located 
in  the  main  building  of  the  College,  and  are  well  furnished.  The 
tables  are  of  yellow  heart-pine  with  oak  tops.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  water,  gas,  all  necessary  reagents,  ample  working  space, 
together  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  apparatus,  etc.  The  quanti- 
tative laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  and  will  accommodate 
thirty-two  students.  The  laboratory  for  introductory  chemical  work 
is  in  the  basement  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
students. 

The  chemical  librarj^  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books.  .It 
receives  the  leading  chemical  journals  and  owns  complete  sets  of 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
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Graduates  in  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  graduates  of  the  College  are  engaged  in  the  following 
lines  of  chemical  work :  Manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products,  refining  and  testing  of  oils,  metallurgy  of  iron, 
metallurgy  of  copper,  dyeing  of  cotton  goods,  in  seven  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  in  State  departments  of  agricultui-e,  and  in 
teaching  chemistry.  These  are  employed  in  North  Carolina  and  eleven 
other  States. 

VI.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Industrial  Chemistry,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Free-hand  Drawing,  135. . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  138. . 
Descriptive  Geometry,  137 

Wood-work,  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178. . 

Algebra,  263 

Geometry,  264 

English,  272 

Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK, 


Ist  Term.        2d  Term.        3d  Term. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


IstTenn.       2d  Term,    i    3d  Term. 


Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  Gaboratory),  217. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Elementary  Botany,  241 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267 

English,  273  and  275 

Military  Drill,  299 


3 

3 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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1 
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1 

3 

3        . 
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5 
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2        1 

5 

3 

3        1 

3 

3 

2 
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Junior  Year. 


Organic  Chemistry,  218 

Analytical  Chemistry,  220  and  226. 

Bacteriology,  251 

German,  277 

English  and  History,  283  and  276. . 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 


Senior  Year. 


Industrial  Chemistry,  233 

Analytical  Chemistry,  226 

Organic  Chemistry  (labors  torj-),  228  . . 

Bacteriology,  252 

Elect  six  periods  from  the  following: 

Enghsh,  276  and  274 

Business  Law,  295 

Mihtary  Drill,  299 

German,  277 
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CHEMISTRY. 

216.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen"s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens.  Three  i>eriods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor TViTHEBS  and  Doctor  Williams. 

217.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Chemical 
Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
exijeriments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  worli  of  the 
class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  WiLSox. 

218.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  CarVon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three 
periods.     Required  of  .Juniors  in  Chemistry.     Professor  Withers. 

220.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acids,  in 
unknown  substances.  Seven  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Chemistry.    Doctor  Williams. 

226.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  analysis  of  substances  of  technical  importance.  Seven  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.  Seven 
periods.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.     Doctor  Williams. 

228.  Organic  Chemistry.— Laboratory  work.  Gattermanu's  Prac- 
tical Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Shober.  The  typi- 
cal transformations  and  s3Titheses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds. 
One  of  each  of  the  more  important  classes  of  dye-stuffs  is  prepared 
and  the  properties  studied.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Chemistry.    Doctor  Syme. 

233.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thori)e*s  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.  A  discussion  of  the  materials  of 
engineering.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.  Pro- 
fessor WiTHEBS. 
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BOTANY. 

241.  Elementary  Botany. — "Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  labo- 
ratox-y  work  and  reference  reading,  regarding  the  alga?,  fungi,  ferns, 
and  seed  plants.  Moi'phology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles 
of  nutrition,  reproduction,  growth,  sex,  adaptation,  and  evolution  are 
illustrated.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed- 
plants.  The  principles  of  plant-breeding,  crossing,  pollination,  bud- 
ding, and  grafting  are  taught.  The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his 
own  through  field  work  and  simple  independent  investigations.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Chemistry.  Professor  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Eason. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

251.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nature,  physiology-,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  disease  in  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  in  the  laboratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation 
in  bacteriology.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry. 
Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Temple. 

252.  Bacteriology,  Advanced. — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be^  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy 
bacteriology,  bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water, 
soil,  or  air.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  flexible  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  those  students  taking  it.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Chemistry.    Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Temple. 

MATHEMATICS. 

While  the  subject  of  Mathematics  is  presented  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  student  obtains  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  those 
principles  which  he  needs  in  his  Engineering  Courses,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  subordinate  the  general  theory  of 
Mathematics  to  the  practical  side.  The  work  consists  of  recitations, 
written  exercises  and  lectures,  the  scope  being  quite  suflicient  for  the 
needs  of  the  institution. 

261.  Arithmetic. — Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  deci- 
mal fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  first-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr.  Richakdson 
and  Mr.  Sykes. 

262.  Algebra. — Wells's  yew  Ei(/7ier  Algebra  up  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year 
students  in  Mechanic  Arts.     Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Sykes. 
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263.  Algebra. — Wells's  Xeir  Higher  Algebra.  Begin  with  quadratic 
equations  and  complete  logaritluns.  embracing  ratio  and  proportion, 
variation,  the  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem,  series  and  partial 
fractions.  Five  periods,  first  term:  two  periods,  sec-ond  term.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  and  second-year  students  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Mr. 
RicHABDsox  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

264.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Three  periods,  sec-ond  term ;  five  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen  and  second-year  students  in  Mechanic 
Arts.     Professor  Yates.  Mr.  Richabdsox.  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

265.  Solid  Geometry. — Required  of  Sophomores.  Five  periods,  first 
term.    Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk.  and  Mr.  Richardsox. 

266.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells's  yew  Higher  Algelira.  Compound 
interest  and  annuities,  permutations,  combinations,  continued  frac- 
tions, general  theory  of  equations,  and  the  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions, etc.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  sec-ond  term. 
Professor  Yates.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pake,  and  Mr.  Richaedsoj?. 

267.  Trigonometry. — Wells's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  plane  triangles,  tri angulation,  etc. 
Spheric-al  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  spherical  triangles.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  periods,  sec-ond  term :  five  periods,  third  term. 
Professor  Yates.  Mr.  -J.  A.  Pabk.  and  Mr.  Richabdsox. 

258.  Analytical  Geometry. — Nichols's  Analytical  Geometry.  Loci 
of  equations,  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  higher  plane  curves 
and  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Four  periods,  first  and  second 
terms.    Required  of  Juniors  in  Engineering.     Professor  Yates. 

269.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Osborne's  Elements  of 
Calculus.  A  thorough  treatment  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
derivation  of  formulae:  applications  to  various  problems,  such  as 
expansion  into  series,  evaluation  of  undeterminate  forms,  maxima 
and  minima,  radius  of  curvature,  lengths  of  curves,  areas,  volumes, 
etc.  Four  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  .Juniors.  Three  i)eriods, 
first  term.     Required  of  Seniors.     Professor  Yates. 

ENGLISH. 

271.  English  Composition. — A  drill  on  the  forms  of  the  language, 
the  correct  relation  of  words,  the  sentenc-e.  the  paragraph.  Daily 
written  exercises.  Three  periods.  Required  of  first-year  students  in 
Mechanic  Arts.    Doctor  Summet  and  Mr.  Boxy. 

272.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric — This  c-ourse  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Rhetoric   is   made  thoroughly  practical.     Students 
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write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  written  work  is 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drill  on  grammatical  forms,  accuracy,  and 
ease  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  plan  all  work,  and  then 
to  develop  his  plan  in  simple,  idiomatic  English.  Three  periods  a 
week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Hnx,  Doctor  SrMMET,  and 
Mr.  BoxN. 

273.  Rhetoric,  Criticisms,  Essays. — The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  style  by  constant  practice.  Themes  in  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exposition  receive  in  this  course  especial  attention. 
Requii'ed  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Professor  Hill, 
Doctor  SuiXMEY,  and  Mr.  BoxTf. 

274.  Argumentation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  our  best  speakers, 
followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  exercises. 
Required  of  Seniors.    Two  periods,  third  term.    Professor  Hnx. 

275.  American  Literature. — By  means  of  an  introductory  text  and 
by  much  reading,  students  are  introduced  to  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  their  own  country.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand.  Syn- 
opses, paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  periods,  second  and 
third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  PIill.  Doctor  SrM- 
siEY,  and  Mr.  Box>". 

276.  English  Literature. — The  development  of  English  Literatux'e 
through  its  gi'eat  periods  and  through  its  representative  men.  Much 
parallel  reading  is  required.  In  a  general  way  Minto's  plan  of  study 
is  followed.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two 
periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  all  Seniors.  Professor 
Hnx. 

iVIODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  enable  one  (a)  to  use  a  limited 
vocabulary  for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluently 
simple  sentences  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  difficult  construc- 
tions, and  (&)  to  read  scientific  works  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
difficult  constnictions  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

A  unilingual  method  is  used,  based  on  conversation,  humoristic 
anecdotes,  interesting  short  stories,  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  think  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direct  association 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions  without  the  medium  of  English. 

The  meaning  and  fluent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestures,  pictorial  illustrations,  cognates, 
context,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  associations,  beginning  with 
leading    simple   questions   and    gradually    progressing    to    more    ad- 
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vauced  oues,  frequent  repetitions,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule 
that  answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentences  of  the  for- 
eign language  and  never  by  "yes,"  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word 
alone. 

Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understandiug  of 
the  lesson  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  trained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  translations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. No  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  or  four  hours  per  week,  according  to  the 
size  and  convenience  of  the  classes.  When  four  hours  are  given,  the 
class  receives  its  instruction  twice  a  week  and  each  time  two  hours  in 
succession.    . 

Students  may  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  modern  languages  during 
the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The  work  is  optional,  imt  credit  towards 
a  degree  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Work 
begun  and  continued  a  month  may  not  be  dropped  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  languages  taught  are  German,  French  and  Spanish. 

277.  German. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books  ;  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  first  and  second  books ;  Fischer's 
Practical  Lessotis  in  German;  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Doctor 
Rudy. 

278.  French. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  French 
books;  Worman's  Grammaire  Francaise;  selected  short  stories  of 
French  literature,  and  scientific  readers.     Doctor  Rudy. 

279.  Spanish. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Span- 
ish books;  a  Spanish  Grammar  to  be  selected:  Fontaine's  Flares  de 
Espana,  and  other  short  stories  of  Spanish  literature;  Modelos  para 
Cartas.    Doctor  Rudy. 

HISTORY. 

283.  English  History. — The  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
on  important  periods.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors.    Professor  Hill. 
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BUSINESS  LAW  AND  CIVICS. 

295.  Business  Law. — This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  con- 
tracts, agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper,  insurance,  patent  rights,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  busi- 
ness law.  Text-book:  Parsons'  Laics  of  Bushiess.  One  period. 
Required  of  Seniors.     President  WIXST0^'. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

297.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation, 
and  taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors.     One  period.     President  Winston. 

298.  Advanced  Political  Economy  and  Government. — Two  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     President  Winston. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

299.  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours.  Required  of 
all  classes  except  Seniors.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Commandant  and 
Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

300.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill.  Field  Ser- 
vice, Army  Regulations,  and  Guard  Duty  One  period.  Required  of 
Juniors.     Lieutenant  Young. 
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VIII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
Villa.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Textile   Industry. 
Vlllb.  Special  Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Carding  and  Spinning. 
Vlllc.  Special  Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Weaving  and  Designing. 

THE  TEXTILE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Textile  Department  is  located  in  a  new  building  recently 
erected  for  its  use.  The  instruction  given  in  this  department  is  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing.  The  building,  which  is 
a  typical  cotton  mill,  is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  from  the  bale  to 
the  finished  product.  The  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  cotton  spin- 
ning, weaving,  designing,  and  dyeing.  In  connection  with  the  theory, 
he  learns  the  practical  operation  of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in 
carrying  on  the  different  processes.  Further,  he  learns  such  essential 
practical  details  as  enable  him  to  adjust  and  fix  the  machinery  so 
as  to  produce  the  proper  results.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  each 
student  produces  for  himself  cotton  yarns  of  different  numbers,  cotton 
fabrics  of  different  kinds  from  his  own  designs  and  choice  of  colors. 

TEXTILE   INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department  three  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  the 
four-year  cour.se  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering, 
the  two-year  course  and  the  ten-weeks'  winter  course  in  carding 
and  spinning,  weaving,  and  designing. 

Four-year  Course. 

The  four-year  course  offers  complete  facilities  for  full  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  cotton-mill  work.  Practical  ti-aining  in  textile  work 
begins  in  the  Freshman  year  and  forms  a  part  of  the  work  in  each  of 
the  following  years.  The  combination  of  practical  with  theoretical 
training  is  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  continues  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  theoretical  work  is  directly  related  to  the 
practical  work  going  on.  and  this  combination  offers  the  best  means 
for  studying  cotton-mill  work  and  its  operations. 
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Two-year  Course. 

The  two-year  course  is  offered  to  mature  students  wlio  cannot 
spend  the  time  required  for  the  four-year  course,  or  who  have  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  the  mill  and  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  facilities  for  giving  special  instruction  in  textile  work. 

Special  Ten  Weeks'  Courses. 

Special  ten  weeks'  courses  are  offered  to  practical  mill  men  in  card- 
ing and  spinning,  weaving  and  designing.  These  courses  are  given 
during  the  winter  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  College 
in  January  and  lasting  until  the  middle  of  March.  They  aim  to  meet 
a  demand  from  cotton-mill  superintendents,  overseers,  and  practical 
men  for  special  insti-uction  in  the  subjects  named. 

The  textile  instruction  given  is  of  a  practical  nature  and  covers  the 
entire  ground  of  cotton  manufacturing.  Its  object  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  useful  career  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  demand  from 
the  mills  in  this  and  other  States  for  young  men  technically  trained 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  especially  of  the  finer  grades. 
That  the  graduates  are  meeting  with  success  in  this  industry  is  shown 
by  the  positions  held  by  them.  Among  these  are  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  manager,  superintendent,  designer,  ovei-seer  of  weav- 
ing, mill  architect,  machinery  salesman.  In  fact,  the  graduates  have 
gone  into  almost  every  branch  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  have  met 
with  success.  All  have  received  the  same  training.  The  point  to 
which  each  has  advanced  has  depended  upon  the  ability  to  deal  with 
the  general  problems  of  manufacturing. 

TEXTILE   BUILDING  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Textile  Building  is  located  on  the  west  campus.  It  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet, 
with  a  basement.  Throughout,  its  construction  is  similar  to  a  cotton 
mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construction  in  this  class  of 
buildings.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  with  a  laboratory  and  class- 
room for  instruction  in  dyeing  and  with  dyeing  machinery.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  the  hand  and  power  looms  and  the  necessary 
warp-preparation  machinery.  The  carding  and  spinning  machinery 
is  located  on  the  second  floor.  Electricity  is  used  as  motive  power, 
the  machinery  of  each  department  in  the  building  being  driven  by  a 
separate  motor.  The  machinery  equipment  consists  of  the  latest 
types  of  cotton-mill  machinery  manufactured  by  American  builders. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  machines  and  their  makers : 
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Carding  Department. 

Opening-room. — One  combination  opener  and  breaker  lapper,  made 
by  Kitson  Machine  Ck).,  Lowell,  Mass.  One  40-inch  single  beater 
finisher  lapper,  with  patent  carding  beater,  made  by  Kitson  Machine 
Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Carding-room. — One  40-inch  revolving  fiat  card,  112  flats,  with 
coiler,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.  One  40-inch 
revolving  flat  card.  110  flats,  with  coiler.  made  by  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville.  Mass.  One  40-inch  revolving  flat  card,  110  flats, 
with  coiler,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.  One  single  railway  head,  with  coiler,  leather  rolls,  made 
by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  drawing  frame, 
four  deliveries,  leather  rolls,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  railway  head,  with  coiler.  metallic  rolls,  and 
improved  evener  motion,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops, 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  drawing  frame,  four  deliveries, 
metallic  rolls,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  sliver  lap  machine,  one  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  one  six-head  combing  machine,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville.  Mass.  One  36-spindle  slubber  for  11  x  oVo-inch  bobbin, 
with  hall-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co..  Woonsocket.  R.  I.  One  48-spindle  intermediate  roving  frame  for 
9x4H-inch  bobbin,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Bidde- 
foi-d.  Me.  One  64-spindle  fine  roving  frame  for  7  x  3i^-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  One  80-spindle  jack  rovi^ig  frame  for  6x2%- 
inch  bobbin,  with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine 
and  Press  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Spinning  Department. 

Spinning-room. — One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp:  one  80- 
spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one 
80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works, 
Taunton.  Mass.  One  SO-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one  80- 
spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine 
Co..  Pawtucket.  R.  I.  One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one 
64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Shops,  Biddeford,  Me.  One  4S-spindle  spinning  frame,  com- 
bination build,  made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  One 
240-spindle  mule  spinning  frame,  li^-inch  gauge,  made  by  Asa  Lees  & 
Co.,  Oldham,  England. 
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Spooling,  Twisting,  snd  Winding.— One  40-spindle  spooler,  made  by 
Draper  Company.  Hopedale,  Mass.  One  40-spindIe  spooler,  made  by 
Whitin  Machine  Works.  Wliitinsville.  Mass.  One  32-spindle  spooler, 
made  by  Easton  &  Burnham.  Pawtucket.  R.  I.  One  40-spindle  spooler,' 
made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co..  Charlotte,  X.  C.  One  4S-spindle  twister! 
made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  100-spindle 
wet  tivister.  made  by  Draper  Company.  Hopedale.  Mass.  One  4S- 
spindle  twister,  one-half  for  wet,  one-half  for  dry  twisting,  made  by 
Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Co..  Pawtucket.  R.  I.  One  50-spindle  reel,  one- 
half  live,  one-half  dead  spindles,  made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, X.  C.  One  40-spindIe  reel,  made  by  Draper  Company.  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.  One  6-spindle  universal  winding  machine,  made  by  Uni- 
vei-sal  Winding  Co..  Boston.  Mass.  One  section  warper.  40o'  ends, 
made  by  Drai>er  Company,  Hopedale.  Mass. 

Weaving   Department. 

Warp  Preparation.— One  12-spindle  bobbin-winding  machine,  made 
by  Jacob  K.  Altemus.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  One  beaming  machine,  made 
by  Lewiston  Machine  Co.,  Lewiston.  Me.  One  beaming  machine,  com- 
plete, made  by  The  T.  C.  Entwistle  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Looms.— One    Xorthrop-Draper    print-cloth    loom:    two    Xorthrop- 
Draper    sateen    loom:    one    Xorthrop-Draper    loom    with    20-harness 
dobby.  made  by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale.  Mass.    Three  high-speed 
sheeting  looms,  made  by  Kilburn  &  Lincoln.  Fall  River.  Mass.     One 
sheeting  loom,  one  12-harness  dobby  loom  and  one  24-harness  dobby 
loom,   made   by   Whitin   Machine   Works.   Whitinsville.    Mass.     One 
print-cloth  loom,  one  2  x  1  bos  loom,  one  24-harness  dobbv  loom,  made 
by  Mason  Machine  Works.  Taunton.  Mass.    One  4-harness  twill  loom 
made  by  Lowell  Machine  Shop.  Lowell.  Mass.     One  Crompton  4x1 
box  gingham   loom,   one   Crompton  4x1   box   loom   with  20-harness 
dobby.  one  Crompton  single-box  loom  with  400-hook  Jacquard  ma- 
chine, one  Knowles  Gem  loom  with  4x4  box.  one  Stafford  single-box 
loom   with  20-harness  dobby.  made  by  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester,  Mass.    One  2  x  1  box  loom  with  600-hook  Jacquard 
machine,  made  by  Joseph  Battles  Manufacturing  Co..  Lawrence.  Mass. 
One  4x1  box  table-cover  loom  with  624-hook  Halton  Jacquard  Ma- 
chine, made  by  Crompton-Thayer  Loom  Co..  Worcester.  Mass.     Ten 
4  X  4  box  hand  looms  with  30-harness  witch-heads  for  narrow  fabrics. 
Two  4  X  4  box  hand  looms  with  400-hook  and  600-hook  Jacquard  ma- 
chines, from  Thos.  Halton's  Sons.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Dyeing  Department. 

The  Dyeing  Department  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Textile 
Building,  and  consists  of  an  experimental  dyeing  laboratory  with  desk 
room  sufficient  for  thirty  students,  a  lecture-room,  a  stock-room,  an 
office,  and  a  room  seventy  by  fifty  feet  which  is  fitted  up  to  give 
instruction  in  practic-al  dye-house  work. 

The  dyeing  laboratory  is  well  fitted  up  with  appropriate  work 
tables,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  doing  exi>erimental  dye- 
ing, dye-testing,  color-matching,  the  testing  of  dyed  samples  to  light, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  etc.,  as  well  as  carrying  out  ihe  various  chemical 
operations  necessary  in  dyeing.  The  dye-house  is  equipped  with  the 
proper  dyeing  machinery  needed  in  the  dyeing  of  large  quantities  of 
material,  and  the  giving  of  practical  instruction  in  boiling  out,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing  of  raw  stock,  c-ops,  skeins,  warps,  and  piece  goods. 

The  department  has  a  large  collection  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  various  dyestuSf  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers the  department  is  regularly  supplied  with  all  new  dyestuffs  and 
color  cards  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on  the  marker,  thus  affording  the 
student  ample  opportunity  to  bec-ome  familiar  with  the  latest  methods 
and  products  for  c-ommercial  work.  The  department  is  indebted  to 
the  following  firms  for  donations  of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals: 

Badische  Company,  12S  Duane  St..  New  York,  samples  Indanthrine 
dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co..  122  Pearl  St..  New  York.  2  pounds  aniline  oil, 
2  pounds  aniline  salt. 

Farhenfabrikeu  of  Elberfield  Co..  06  Lafayette  St..  New  York.  5 
pounds  Malapale  soap,  large  collection  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works.  New  York,  samples  of  dyastuffs  and  color 

cards. 

Power  and   Power  Transmission. 

One  oO-horse-power  3-phase  55(»-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

One  15-horse-power  o-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  weaving  machinery. 

One  lC>-horse-power  3-phase  55t>-volt  motor,  made  by  Fairbanks, 
Morose  Co..  for  driving  dyeing  machinery. 

Pulleys,  shaftings,  hangers,  and  couplings,  made  by  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Belting,  made  by  Fayerweather  &  Ladew.  New  York  City,  and  Ma- 
loney-Bennett  Belting  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Heating   Plant. 

Steam  Coils  and  Blowing  Fan.  made  by  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co..  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 
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VIII.  The    Four-year   Course    in    Textile    Industry,   leading  to   the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  SOlf. 

Weaving,  302 

Free-hand  Drawing,  316 

Mechanical  Drawing,  317 

Descriptive  Geometrj',  318. . 

Wood-work,  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Algebra,  335 

Geometry,  336 

Elementary  Physics,  331 

English,  311 

Military  Drill,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK  * 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.     ,     3d  Term. 


*The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop  and  other  practice  periods, 
two  hours. 

tThe  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one  in  finding  readily  a 
description  of  the  subject.    Under  each  department  a  number  precedes  the  description  of  the  study. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.    '    2d  Term.        3d  Term. 


Carding  and  Spuming,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

CSoth  Analysis,  304 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  309 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  310. 

Geometry,  337 

Advanced  Algebra,  338 

Trigonometry,  339 

English,  342  and  344 

Military  Drill,  359 


Junior  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Ooth  Analysis,  304 

Warp  Preparation  (special),  302 

Dyeing,  306 

Dyeing  (laboratory),  307 

Boilers,  326 

Engines,  327 

Fnglish  and  History,  347  and  345 , 

Political  Economy,  353 

Military  Tactics,  360 

Military  Drill,  359 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  348,  349,  or  350 
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Senior  Year. 
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PERIOD  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Cloth  Analysis,  3(M 

Djeing,  306 

Machine-shop  Work,  324 

Elect  six  periods  from  the  following: 

English,  345  and  343 

Business  Law,  352 

Military  Drill,  359 

Modem  Languages,  348,  349,  or  350  . . . 


Villa.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
First  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Cloth  Analysis,  304 

Free-hand  Drawing,  316. . . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  317. . . 
Descriptive  Geometry,  318. 

Forge-work,  321 

Arithmetic,  333 

Algebra,  334 

English,  340 

Mihtary  Drill,  359 
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Second  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 . 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Goth  An^ysis,  301 

Machine-shop,  324 

F^lE^i^^h,  341 

Military  Drill,  359 


Description   of  Subjects. 

301.  Carding  and  Spinning. — ^Lectures  and  recitations;  practice  in 
operating  card  and  spinning  room  machinery.  Cotton  :  classifying  the 
plant ;  its  growth ;  varieties :  ginning ;  baling  and  marketing  the  raw 
staple.  Cotton  at  the  mill ;  selecting  and  mixing.  Openers  and  lap- 
r>ers:  cards:  slirer  lap  machines:  ribbon  lap  machines;  combers;  rail- 
way-heads ;  drawing-frames  ;  slubbers ;  intermediate :  speeders ;  jacks. 
Ring  spinning-frames  and  mules.  Spoolers.  Twisters ;  reels ;  cone- 
winders.  Construction  and  functions  of  each  machine ;  making  the 
various  calc-ulations.  Drafts ;  speed  of  parts ;  production.  Producing 
yarns  of  different  c-ounts,  single  and  ply.  Testing  yarns  for  breaking 
strength  and  elasticity.  Text-books:  Cotton  Mill  Procesfies  and  Cal- 
culations, by  Tompkins;  Cotton  Spinning,  by  Nasmith.  Required  of 
Freshmen,  Sophomores.  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  of  first  and  second 
year  students.     Assistant  Professor  Pabkeb. 

302.  Weaving. — Lectures  and  practice  in  warp  preparation,  oper- 
ating and  fixing  looms,  cloth-finishing  machinery.  Warp  prepara- 
tion :  pin  frame  warper ;  section  warper ;  beam  warper ;  construction 
of  beam  warper,  stop  motion,  measuring  motion,  creel ;  pattern  warp 
making;  long  and  short  chain  beamers.  Slashing:  steam  cylinder 
slasher;  hot-air  slasher;  construction  of  slasher;  creel;  cylinder: 
immersion  roll ;  squeeze  rolls ;  drying  fan ;  separator  rolls ;  winding 
yarn  on  beam ;  cone  drive ;  slow  motion ;  measuring  and  cut  marking 
motion.  Sizing :  construction  of  size  kettle ;  size  mixing  and  boiling ; 
division  of  sizing ;  ingredients ;  value  of  ingredients ;  sizing  receipts 
for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  sizing.  Loom-mounting:  reeds  and  har- 
nesses ;  drawing  in,  and  putting  warps  in  loom.    Looms :  hand  looms 
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and  power  looms ;  construction  of  plain  loom ;  principal  movements  in 
weaving;  let-off  and  take-up  motions;  filling  stop  motion;  warp  stop 
motion.  Cams  and  their  construction.  Magazine  looms,  construction 
and  advantages.  Drop  box  looms :  chain  building  for  box  looms ; 
changing  boxes  to  have  easy-running  looms ;  construction  and  value 
of  multipliers ;  timing  and  fixing  box  motions.  Pick  and  pick-looms. 
Box-chain,  and  multiplier-chain  building,  arrangement  of  colors  in 
boxes  to  give  easy-running  loom.  Ball  and  shoe-pick  motion.  Con- 
struction and  fixing  of  head  motion.  Dobby,  single  and  double  index ; 
construction  and  fixing  of  dobby ;  extra  appliances  necessary  for 
weaving  leno,  towel,  and  other  pile  fabrics.  Value  of  easers ;  half 
motion ;  and  jumper  attachment  for  leno.  Springs  and  spring-boxes. 
Pattern  chain  building.  Jacquard :  single  and  double  lift ;  construc- 
tion and  tie-up.  Weave-room  calculations ;  speed  and  production  cal- 
culations ;  relative  speed  of  looms ;  counts  of  cotton  hai'ness.  Finish- 
ing :  inspection  of  cloth ;  singeing  and  brushing ;  calendering,  tenter- 
ing;  folding  and  packing  for  the  market.  Equipment  necessary  for 
warp  preparation,  weaving,  finishing;  approximate  cost  of  production 
of  fabrics  in  the  different  processes.  Text-book :  Weavinff,  Plain  and 
Fancy,  by  Nelson.  Required  of  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors,  and  of  first  and  second  year  students.  Professor  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Steed. 

303.  Textile  Designing. — Lectures  and  practice  in  designing. 
Method  of  representing  weaves  on  design  paper.  Foundation  weaves : 
plain ;  twill ;  satin.  Ornamentation  of  plain  weave ;  color  effects  on 
plain  weave.  Derivative  weaves ;  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves ; 
warp  and  filling  rib  weaves.  Broken  twills;  curved  twills;  corkscrew 
twills ;  entwining  twills.  Granite  weaves ;  satin  shading.  Combina- 
tion of  weaves ;  figured  weaving  on  plain  ground.  Fancy  satin  and 
figured  stripes  on  plain  ground.  Spots  arranged  in  different  orders 
on  plain,  twill,  satin  ground.  Imitation  leno ;  honey-comb  weaves. 
Bedford  cords  and  combination  with  other  weaves.  Wave  designs ; 
pointed  twills ;  diamond  effects.  Plain  and  fancy  piques.  Double 
plain ;  figured  double  plain.  Double  cloths.  Cloths  backed  with 
warp;  cloths  backed  with  filling.  Cloths  ornamented  with  extra 
warp;  cloths  ornamented  with  extra  filling.  Cotton  velvet.  Cordu- 
roy. Matelasse.  Leno  weaves  with  one,  two,  and  more  sets  of  doups. 
Principles  of  working  both  top  and  bottom  doups.  Combination  of 
plain  and  fancy  weaves  with  leno.  Methods  of  obtaining  leno  pat- 
terns. Jacquards.  Distribution  and  setting  out  of  figures  for  geo- 
metrical and  floral  effects.  Distributing  figures  to  prevent  lines. 
Areas  of  patterns.    Preparation  of  sketches.    Transfer  of  sketches  to 
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design  paper.  Painting  in  the  design  with  different  weaves  according 
to  slietch.  Shading  of  patterns.  Card  cutting  and  lacing.  Required 
of  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  and  of  first  and  second  year 
students.    Professor  Nklson,  Mr.  Shufobd,  and  Mr.  Steed. 

304.  Cloth  Analysis  and  Fabric  Structure.^ — Calculating  particulars 
of  cloth  from  data  ascertained  from  samples.  Shrinliages.  Dents  in 
patterns ;  patterns  in  warp.  Draughting  and  pattern  chain  building. 
Reed  and  harness  calculations.  Calculations  to  obtain  quantities  of 
warp  and  filling  in  stripe  and  check  fabrics.  To  find  number  of 
threads  per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  warp;  also  number  of  picks 
per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  filling.  Yarn  calculations.  System 
of  numbering  woolen,  worsted,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  yarns.  Deter- 
mination of  one  system  of  yarn  to  that  of  another.  Textile  calcula- 
tions. Determining  the  number  of  threads  and  picks  per  inch  to 
make  a  perfect  cloth.  Calculations  to  determine  the  texture  in  an 
unequally  reeded  fabric.  Diameter  of  threads.  Balance  of  cloth. 
Texture  for  double  cloth.  Required  of  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors,  and  of  first  and  second  year  students.  Professor  Nelson, 
Mr.  Shuford,  and  Mr.  Steed. 

DYEING   COURSE. 

As  the  textile  industries  of  the  State  increase,  the  need  of  young 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  different  factoi-y  operations  becomes  apparent.  In  the  course 
in  dyeing  the  student  is  taught  the  different  practical  methods  of  the 
dye-house ;  the  chemistry  of  the  dyestuffs,  some  of  each  class  of 
which  he  actually  makes ;  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by 
mordants,  assistants,  etc.  He  also  learns  color  matching,  dye  testing, 
and  the  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  different  chemicals  used  in 
the  dye-house.  He  carries  on  the  study  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
designing,  cloth  analysis,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  with 
the  other  textile  students,  and  with  them  devotes  attention  to  shop- 
work,  drawing,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  together  with  the  general  studies 
of  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  General  Chemistiy, 
which  are  required  in  all  the  Four-year  Courses. 
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VII.  The    Four-year   Course   in    Dyeing,   leading  to   the  degree   of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 . 

Weaving,  302 

Free-hand  Drawing,  316 . . . 
Mechanical  Drawing,  317. . . 
Descriptive  Geometry,  318. 

Wood-work,  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Algebra,  335 

Geometry,  336 

Elementary  Physics,  331. . . 

English,  341 

Military  Drill,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.        3d  Term 


Sophonnore  Year- 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

aoth  Analysis,  304 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  309 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  310. 

Geometry,  337 

Advanced  .Mgebra,  338 

Trigonometry,  339 

Enghsh,  342  and  344 

Mihtary  Drill,  359 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Dyeing.  306 

Dyeing  (laboratory),  307 

Organic  Chemistry,  311 

Analytical  Chemistry,  312  and  313 

English  and  History,  345  and  347 

Political  Economy,  353 

Military  Tactics,  360 

Military  Drill,  359 

Modem  Languages  (elective),  348,  349,  or  350 

Senior  Year 

Dyeing,  306 

Industrial  Chemistry,  315 

Analytical  Chemistry,  313 

Organic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  314 

Elect  six  p)eriods  from  the  following: 

Enghsh,  345  and  343 

Business  Law,  352 

Military  Drill.  359 

Modem  Languages.  348,  349,  or  350 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.        3d  Term. 


Description  of  Subjects. 

306.  Dyeing. — With  the  microscope  and  other  testing  apparatus  the 
student  maizes  a  careful  study  of  the  various  fibers  used  in  the  textile 
industry.  He  also  studies  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
these  fibers;  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  heat,  moisture,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  agencies  to  which  fibers  are  liable  to  be  subjected.  He  next 
takes  up  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the 
arts  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  such  as  the  boiling  out  and  bleach- 
ing of  cotton,  and  the  chemical  reactions  involving  each  step.  The 
adaptability  of  water  for  bleaching  and  dyeing,  followed  by  the 
theories  of  dyeing.     Substantive  dyes  and  their  application  to  cotton. 
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After-treatment  of  direct  colors,  including  diazotising  and  developing 
and  the  topping  with  basic  colors.  The  application  to  cotton  of 
basic  colors,  acid  colors,  mordant  colors,  including  a  study  of  the 
various  mordants  and  their  fixation  with  metallic  salts.  Dyeing  with 
sulphur  colors,  indigo,  natural  and  artificial,  aniline  black,  turkey  red, 
and  other  insoluble  azo  colors  developed  on  the  fiber.  The  methods 
of  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  linen,  jute,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers.  The  scouring  and  bleaching  of  wool.  The  carbonization  and 
chlorination  of  wool.  The  application  of  basic,  acid,  chrome,  eosine, 
and  direct  colors  to  wool.  D5reing  wool  with  logwood,  fustic,  and 
other  natural  dyewoods.  Methods  of  the  making  and  dyeing  of  arti- 
ficial silk.  The  boiling  off,  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  natural  silk. 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  take  place  during 
mercerization ;  also  the  methods  of  dyeing  mercerized  goods.  The 
use  of  the  various  kinds  of  machines  used  in  bleaching  and  dyeing. 
The  dyeing  of  raw-stock,  skeins,  cops,  warps,  piece  goods,  hosiery, 
underwear,  and  unions.  The  science  of  color-mixing.  Color-matching 
on  textiles.  The  use  of  the  tintometer  and  colorimeter.  Calico 
printing,  including  the  various  methods  of  preparing  the  various 
pastes,  thickening  agents,  mordants  and  assistants  used  in  printing. 
Quantitative  analysis  of  mixed  yarns,  and  fabric  composed  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk.  The  testing  of  dyestuffs  for  their  shade,  tinctorial 
power,  and  leveling  properties.  Comparative  dye  trials  to  determine 
money  value.  Testing  for  mixtures.  The  reactions  of  acids,  alkalies 
and  reducing  agents  on  several  samples  taken  from  the  different 
classes  of  dyestuffs.    The  use  of  hyraldite  and  other  stripping  agents. 

Olney's  Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing  is  used  as  a  text  in  connec- 
tion with  a  course  of  lectures,  which  will  include  the  consideration 
of  many  diflicult  problems  that  arise  in  the  dye-house.  Required  of 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Textile  Industry.    Mr.  Shuford. 

307.  Dyeing  Laboratory. — A  series  of  experiments  is  performed 
which  covers  all  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  lecture  course,  and  in- 
cludes a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  dye-house. 
Special  stress  is  put  on  the  matching  of  colors  and  the  dyeing  of 
sulphur  colors.  Each  student  is  required  to  bleach  and  dye  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  yarn  and  cloth  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  required 
to  mount  specimens  of  his  work  in  a  scrap-book.  At  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  in  charge,  the  class  bleaches  and  dyes  larger  quan- 
tities of  raw-stock,  cloth,  and  yarn  in  the  dye-house,  as  well  as 
prints  samples  on  the  laboratory  printing  machine.  This  work  will 
be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  mills  which  do  dyeing  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh.  Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Textile  Industry. 
Mr.  Shufobd. 
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CHEMISTRY.* 

309.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Reinsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Withers  and  Doctor  Williams. 

310.  Inorganic  Cliemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Chemical 
Exijeriments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

311.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  Junioi'S  in  Dyeing  and  elective  for  Seniors  in 
Textile  Industry.     Professor  Withers. 

312.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acids,  in 
unknown  substances.  Seven  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  Dyeing.     Doctor  Williajis. 

313.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  analysis  of  substances  of  technical  importance.  Seven  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Dyeing.  Seven 
periods.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.     Doctor  Williams. 

314.  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Gattermann's  Prac- 
tical Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Shober.  The  typi- 
cal transformations  and  syntheses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds. 
One  of  each  of  the  more  important  classes  of  dyestuffs  is  prepared 
and  the  properties  studied.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Dyeing.    Doctor  Syme. 

315.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.    A  discussion  of  the  materials  of 

*For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chem'stry. 
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engineering.     Tliree  periods.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.     Pro- 
fessor Withers. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING.* 

316.  Free-hand  Drawing. — Worli  in  tlie  use  of  ttie  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Two  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Freshmen  and  first-year  students.    Mr.  Vaughan. 

317.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.— Use  of  instruments;  geo- 
metric drawing;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing;  elementary  projec- 
tions; drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of 
a  machine.  Two  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen  and 
first-year  students.     Mr.  Vaughan. 

318.  Descriptive  Geometry  Drawing. — Elementary  principles;  cyl- 
inders, cones,  and  prisms;  intersection  development  of  surfaces;  mis- 
cellaneous problems.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.   Mr.  Vaughan. 

320.  Wood-work.— Use  of  bench  tools;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing ;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood- 
turning.     Two  periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  Clay. 

321.  Forge-work.— Exercises  in  working  with  iron,  welding;  use 
and  care  of  forge-tools  and  fires.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

324.  Machine-shop  Work.— Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe  work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper  work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Textile  Seniors.    Mr.  Park. 

326.  Boilers.— Steam  generation;  types,  care  and  management; 
fittings  and  appliances;  corrosion  and  inenistation ;  combustion  of 
fuel;  boiler  power.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Professor  Thomas. 

327.  Steam-engines.— Types— simple  and  compound  and  triple  ex- 
pansion, automatic,  Corliss,  rotary.  Care  and  management.  Indica- 
tors, indicated  and  brake  horse-power,  condensers.  Two  periods, 
second  term.    Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Thomas. 

PHYSICS.f 
331.  Elementary  Physics.— Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units;  British  and  metric  standard  measures;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids;  heat;  sound;  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two 
periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  Hewlett. 

*For  full  information,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Ena-ineering. 
fPor  full  information,  see  course  in  Electrical  Engineering-. 
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MATHEMATICS.* 

333.  Arithmetic. — Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  deci- 
mal fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  first-year  students.     Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Stkes. 

334.  Aigebra.-^Wells's  New  Higher  Algehra.  Up  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year 
students.    Mr.  Richaedson  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

335.  Algebra  (Continued). — Wells's  New  Higher  Algeljra.  Begin 
with  quadratic  equations  and  complete  logarithms,  embracing  ratio 
and  proportion,  variation,  the  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem, 
series  and  partial  fractions.  Five  periods,  first  term ;  two  periods, 
second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Park. 

336.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Three  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor  Yates,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Paiuv. 

337.  Solid  Geometry. — Required  of  Sophomores.  Five  periods,  first 
term.    Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Park,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

338.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells's  Neic  Higher  Algehra.  Compound 
interest  and  annuities,  permutations,  combinations,  continued  frac- 
tions, general  theory  of  equations,  and  the  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions, etc.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  second  term. 
Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Park,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

339.  Trigonometry. — Wells's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  plane  triangles,  tri angulations,  etc. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  spherical  triangles.  Required 
of  Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term. 
Professor  Y'ates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Park,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

ENGLISH. 

340.  A  drill  on  the  forms  of  the  language;  the  correct  relation  of 
words;  the  sentence;  the  paragraph.  Daily  written  exercise.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  first-year  students.  Doctor  Summey  and  Mr. 
Bonn. 

341.  Introductory  Composition  and  Rhetoric— This  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  Rhetoric   is  m^de  thoroughly   practical.     Students 


'For  full  information,  see  course  in  Engineering. 
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write  instead  of  studying  about  how  to  write.  The  wrineii  work  i. 
accompaxued  by  a  steady  drill  on  gramnaatlcal  fornas,  aecuraev.  and 
ea.e  of  expression.  The  student  is  taught  to  pktn  all  work,  and  then 
to  develop  bis  plan  in  sin^ple.  idiomatic  English.     Three  periods  a 

Ju'  ''^^'•''t?"*'"'"'"''  Essays.-The  student  is  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  good  style  by  constant  practic-e.     Themes  in  narration    de- 

Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Professor  Hu.z 
Doctor  SrMiXET.  and  Mr.  Boxx. 

fr,u'^^'^T"'r'^^''°"-~^  '™^'^  ""^  ^^^  °^^^^^s  of  our  best  spe^^ker. 
followed  by  the  laws  of  argumentation,  and  the  writing  of  ex^^se^' 
Re.xu:red  of  seniors.     Two  periods,  third  term.     ProfeTsor  Hx^ 
344.  American  Literature.-By  means  of  an  introductorv  text  and 

ture  of  theu-  own  c-ountry.  Books  are  studied  at  first  hand  ^vn- 
opses  paraphrases,  and  critiques  required.  Three  penod.  ".e^nd 
and  third  terms.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professo^H^  Cor 
SuiiiiEY.  and  Mr.  Bonx.  J^ccor 

thf^^^?'"^  Literaturo.-The  development  of  English  Literature 
through  Its  great  periods  and  through  its  representative  men     M^ch 

nPHoi  f ".  .  '^''^'-  '""''^  '"■^-  ^'^1^'^^  of  Jurors.  Two 
periods,,   first   and   second  terms.     Re,,uired   of    Seniors.     Professor 

347.  English  History.-The  first  term  of  the  Junior  rear  is  devoted 
to  a  study  Of  English  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  tr  ZZt 
on  uaportant  periods.  Two  periods,  first  .and  sec-ond  terms.  '  Re^^ 
of  all  Juniors.     Professor  Hill.  ^t^quirea 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

H^^'for'^  Of  the  department  is  to  enable  one  to  use  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluentlv  simple 
sen  ences  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  dimcult  c^onstruct^ons.  Id 

struction.,  and  Idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  lan-u-e 

.rtrr'''''^''^  '°''^'^'  ^'  "'"^-  •'^^^  o^  conversation,  "hmnoristic 
anecdotes,  mteresting  short  stories  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  think  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direc-t  association 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions  without  the  medium  of  Eneli.h 
The  meaning  and  Suent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught"'bv  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestm-es.  pictorial  illustrations,  cognaie^ 
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contest,  comparisons,  contrasts,  iuid  associations,  beginning  with 
leading  simple  questions,  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  advanced 
ones.  fre(iuei5t  repetitions  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that 
answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentenc-es  of  the  foreign 
language,  and  never  by  "yes."  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word  alone- 
Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  lesions  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  trained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  translations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Xo  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  or  four  hours  per  week,  ac-cording  to  the 
size  and  convenience  of  the  classes.  When  four  hours  are  given,  the 
class  receives  its  instruction  twice  a  week,  and  each  time  two  hours 
in  succession. 

Students  may  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  Modem  Languages  during 
the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The  work  is  optional,  but  credit  towards  a 
degree  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Work 
begun  and  continued  a  month  may  not  be  dropped  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  languages  taught  are  German.  French  and  Spanish. 

348.  German. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books:  Studien  m7j<?  P7aM(?^re»>«,  first  and  second  books:  Fischer's 
Practical  Lef:son-s  in  German:  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Doctor 
RrDT. 

349.  French. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  sec-ond  French 
books;  Worman's  Grammaire  Francaise;  selected  short  stories  of 
French  literature,  and  scientific  readers.    Doctor  Rxtdy. 

350.  Spanish. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Span- 
ish books ;  a  Spanish  grammar  to  be  selected ;  Fontaine's  Flares  de 
Espana,  and  other  short  stories  of  Spanish  literature;  Modelos  para 
Cartas.    Doctor  Kudt. 

BUSINESS  LAW  AND  CIVICS. 

352.  Business  Law. — This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  con- 
tracts, agency,  sales,  negotiable  paper,  insurance,  patent  rights,  eta 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  busi- 
ness law.  Text-book:  Por.*oj?-«'  Laics  of  B'fsiness.  One  period.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors.     President  WixsToif. 
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POLITICAL   ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

353.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation, 
and  taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  One 
period.     Required  of  Juniors.     President  Winstox. 

354.  Advanced  Political  Economy  and  Government. — Two  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     President  Wixstox. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

359.  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier:  Company  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours,  first  term. 
Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.  Seniors  are  to  either  take  drill  or  two  extra  hours  in  some 
other  subject  instead.     Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

360.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field  Ser- 
vice, Army  Regulations,  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practice.  One 
period.    Required  of  Juniors.    Lieutenant  Yov:sg. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 


I.  For    Rural   Teachers: 

fa)  Two-year  Course, 
(b)  One-year  Course. 
(CI   A  Two  Weeks'  Spring  Course. 

II.  Fcr  City  Teachers: 

(a)  Twc-year  Course. 

(b)  One-year  Course. 

ic)   A  Two  Weeks'  Spring  Course. 

The  Xormal  Courses  are  intended  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  chiefly  along  industrial  lines.  Industrial  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  agriculture,  is  being  introduced  into  our  public 
schools,  and  the  College  has  a  constant  demand  for  teachers  well 
trained  in  these  subjects.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  the  Normal  Courses 
to  help  supply  this  demand.  Our  School  Law  already  requires  agricul- 
ture to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  manual  work  will  doubt- 
less be  added. 

The  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers  are  devoted  largely  to  agriculture 
and  nature  study;  the  Courses  for  City  Teachers,  to  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Each  of  these  courses  also  includes  a  review  of 
other  public-school  studies. 

Persons  already  engaged  in  teaching  may,  at  slight  expense  of 
time  and  money,  by  means  of  the  short  course,  or  May  School,  make 
themselves  proficient  in  one  or  more  industrial  lines.  Persons  pre- 
paring to  teach  may  take  the  full  courses,  and  thus  become  proficient 
not  only  along  industrial  lines,  but  also  in  the  other  public-school 
branches  and  in  one  or  more  sciences,  or  in  higher  mathematics  and 
English.  The  industrial  training  given  is  both  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal, and  is  arranged  with  reference  to  rhe  present  needs  of  the  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  exercises  in  the  Normal  Courses  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  courses  of  the  College,  except  in  the  May 
School. 
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The  Normal  Courses  are  as  follows : 
I.  CouPEes  for  Rural  Teachers. 


(a) 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 
First  Year. 

SUBJECTS. 

PERIODS  A  WEEK. 

1st  Termw 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

Agriculture 

3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 

3 

1  Plants 

3 

Nature  Study -v 

f  Animals 

English 

3 
3 
5 

0 

Mathematics 

MiUtary  Drill 

Secon 

i  Year. 

Farm  Equipment 

4 

3 

'" 

4 
3 
2 
2 
3 

4 

3 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

SoUs 

Crops 

4 

Plant  Diseases 



Phvsics 

Botany 

3 

Mathematics 

English 

3 

2 

History 

2 

Militarv  Drill 

9 

1 
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NORMAL  COURSES. 


(6)  ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 


SUBJECTS. 


Methods  of  teaching  Agricultijre. 

Agriculture  (general) 

Horticulture 

Animal  Husbandry 

Dairying 

Diseases  of  Live-stock 


Botany 

Poultry 

Entomology 

Diseases  of  Plants 

Agricultural  Literature. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Elective  in  any  College  department ;  e.  g.,  .Agricultural  Chemistry,  Land  Surveying,  Physics  and 
Physical  Laboratory,  Drawing  and  others. 


II.  Courses  for  City  Teachers. 

(a)  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Forge-work 

Mechanical  Technologj'. 
Algebra  and  Geometry. 

English 

History 

Drill 


Elective,  3  periods  required:  Physics  2,  Nature  Study  (Plants)  3,  Nature  Study  (.Animals)  3. 


NORMAL  COURSES. 
Second  Year. 
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SUBJECTS. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Forge-work 

English 

Architecture  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Architectural  Drawing 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

MiUtary  Drill 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.        2d  Term.     ;     3d  Term. 


Elective,  at  least  2  periods  required:  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2, 
Descriptive  Geometry  2,  Plant  Diseases,  Human  Physiology  3,  Physiological  Botany  3. 


(6)  ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 


Drawing 

Wood-work 

Forge-work 

.Architecture 

Architectural  Drawing. . 
Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Military  Drill 


Elective:  Physics  2,  English  (132)  3,  Enjrlish  (133  and  135)  2,  History  2,  Nature  Study  (Plants)  3, 
Nature  Study  (Animals)  3,  Chemistry  3.  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  2,  Plant  Dis- 
eases 3,  Human  Physiology  3,  Physiological  Botany  3,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  4,  Descriptive 
Geometry  2. 

,  The   May   School   for  Teachers. 

MAY  3  TO  15,  1909. 

The  chief  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  course  are  Agriculture  and 
Nature  Study.  Attention  is  also  given  to  school  gardens  and  the  com- 
mon branches  are  reviewed,  meeting  the  legal  requirement  that  teach- 
ers attend  an  institute  once  in  each  two  vears. 

No  fees  are  charged  to  this  course.  Board  is  supplied  at  $2.50  a 
week,  and  lodging  at  $1  a  week. 


DONATIONS. 


The  College  makes  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
following  gifts  during  the  year : 

To  the   Electrical    Engineering   Department. 

General  Electric  Company,  Harrison,  y.  J. — Samples  of  Tungsten 
Tantalum  and  general  incandescent  lamps. 

To  the  Mechanical   Department. 

The  John-ManvJUe  Co. — A  full  set  of  insulating  materials  for  steam 
and  refrigeration. 

To  the  Animal    Husbandry   Department. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Register. — Five  roliunes. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Breeders'  Record. — Nine  volumes. 

American  Chester  White  Record. — Seven  volumes. 

Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Record. — Three  voltunes. 

American  Oxford  Doxiyn  Record. — ^Two  volumes. 

American  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders'  Record. — Two  volumes. 

Xational  DeLaine  Sheep  Breeders'  Record. — Three  volumes. 

Standard  Poland  China  Breeders'  Record. — Twenty-one  volumes. 

To  the  Textile  Department. 

Lahne  &  Co.,  Loxcell.  Mass. — ^Two  pair  iron  lug  straps. 

Emmons  Loom  Harness  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. — ^Loom  harness 
and  reeds. 

Hampton  Company,  Easthampton.  Mass. — Mercerized  yams. 

Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass. — One  sateen  loom,  ball  warper, 
and  loom  supplies. 

Atnerican  Enamel  Company.  Providence.  R.  I. — Lease  rods. 

Loxcell  Machine  Shop,  Lovcell,  Mass. — Loom. 

American  Moistening  Company,  Boston.  Mass. — Complete  humidi- 
fying system. 

Woonsocket  Machine  and  Brass  Company.  Woonsocl-et.  R.  I. — Balls 
for  top  rolls. 

Eillturn-Lincoln  Company,  Fall  River.  Mass. — Loom  supplies. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  Chicago.  111. — One  barrel  com 
starch. 
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Fairpoint  Corporation.  Xcic  Bedford,  Mass. — ^Tubes  and  cones. 

Tolhurst  Machine  Works,  Troy,  X.  T. — Hydro  extractor. 

Jones  ci  LatigJilin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg. — Shafting,  hangers, 
and  pulleys  for  dye-house. 

Edward  R.  Ladew,  Xeic  York. — Reduction  on  belting. 

The  Robert  Schaelibaum  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. — Two  sets 
patent  grids. 

Courtesies  Extended  to  the  Textile   Department. 

American  Textile  Manufacturer.   Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal.  New  York. 

Fiber  and  Fabric,  Boston,  Mass. 

Textile  World  Record,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Tradesman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

American  Industries,  New  York  City. 

Cotton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Cotton  and  Wool  Reporter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mill  News,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

The  Dyer  and  Calico  Printer,  London,  Eng. 

Cassella  Color  Company.  New  York  City. 

Pilot  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Caraleigh  Cotton  Mills.  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mills,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

To  the  Rural  Science  Club. 

International  Harvester  Company.  Chicago.  III. — Xew  reversible 
extension  head  disc  harrow. 
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GRADUATES. 

yame.  Post-office. 

George  Gildeboy  At.t.kx.  Hiddenite, 

Wiley  Theodobe  Clay,  B.E.,  Hickory, 

Thomas  Doteeee  Evsoif.  B.S.,  Charleston,    S. 

Weldon  Thompsox  Ellis,  B.E.,       Spencer, 
Wm.   Cablyle  Etheridge.  B.Agb.     Manteo, 
Clabexce  Wilson  Hewlett.  B.E.,  Wilson, 
WiLLLVM  Kebb,  B.S.,  Bryson   City, 

John  Lutheb  McKinnon,  B.Agb.,  Laurinburg, 
Thomas  Fraxklin  Pabkeb,  B.Agb.,  Raleigh, 
Samuel  Oscab  Pebkixs,  B.S.,  Muttenz, 

Vance  Sykes.  B.E.,  Efland,  R.  2, 

James  Clarence  Temple,  B.Agb.,    Sanford, 
Reid  Tull,  B.E.,  Kinston, 

Lillian  Lee  Yacghan,  B.E.,  Franklin,  Va., 

Abthcb  John  Wilson.  B.S.,  Knosville,  111., 


Course. 
Tex. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
Chem. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


John  Camillvs  App. 
Fbank  Oscab  Baldwin. 
George  Fbancis  Bason, 
John  Leland  Becton, 
Harwood  Beebe, 
William  Lamab  Black, 
Asa  Gray  Boynton, 
Frank  Hamilton  Bbown, 
John  Hab\'ey  Bbyan, 
William  Bryant  Blibgess, 
Lewellyn  Hill  Couch, 
Claud  Council  Dawson, 
Alvin  Deans   Dupsee, 
Raymond  Rowe  Eagle, 
JIiNNic  Luther  Eaegle, 
Isaac  Hebbebt  Fabmeb, 


Charleston,  W.  Va., 

Chem. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

C.E. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

C.E. 

Mooresville, 

E.  E. 

Biltmore, 

C.E. 

Cullowhee, 

Agr. 

Goldsboro, 

M.E. 

Rocky  Mount, 

E.  E. 

Lexington, 

E.  E. 

Grifton, 

Tex. 

Greenville, 

C.E. 

Statesville, 

C.E. 

Delmar,  S.  C, 

Agr. 

Wilson, 

C.E. 
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Xaiue. 
Benjamin  Tkoy  Ferguson, 
Waeren  Gross  Ferguson, 
Percy  Leigh  Gainey, 
Junius  Talmage  Gardner, 
Seth  Mann  Gibes, 
Maurice  Mordecai  Glasses, 
Moses  Henry  Gold, 
John  David  Grady, 
Thomas  Delaware  Gbimshawe, 
DoRSEY  Yates  Hagan, 
Maurice  Hendrick, 
Herbert  William  Klteffner, 
Claude  Milton  Lam  be, 
Charles  Edward  Latta, 
Benjamin  Bussey  Lattimore, 
David  Lindsay, 
John  Henry  Little, 
George  Lafayette  Lyerly, 
Clarence  Talmage  Msjrsh, 
Larry  Leontdas  McLendon, 
David  John  Middleton, 
John  Shaw  Pescud, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Pittman, 
Lawrence  Lyon  Pittman, 
Ruble  Poole, 

Habry  Alexander  Powell, 
James  Alexander  Powell, 
THOiiAS  Milton  Poyner, 
Edgar  English  Smith, 
James  Lawrence  Smith,  Jr., 
Jesse  Page  Spoon, 
John  Snipes  Stroud, 
James  Fenton  Towe, 
John  Lawrence  Von  Glahn, 
RoYALL  Edward  White, 
Johk  C.  Williams, 
WooDFiN  Bradshee  Yarbrough, 
John  Franklin  Ziglae, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Kimbolton, 

Agr. 

Soutbern  Pines, 

E.  E. 

Fayetteville,  R.  7, 

Agr. 

Shelby, 

C.  E. 

Middleton, 

C.E. 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

E.  E. 

Beaufort, 

C.E. 

Albertson, 

Agr. 

Montvale, 

C.E. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Shelby, 

Tex. 

Durham, 

C.E. 

Durham, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Stoneville,  R.  1, 

Tex. 

Pinetops, 

E.E. 

Hickory, 

E.E. 

Aulander, 

C.E. 

Wadesboro, 

Agr. 

Warsaw,  R.  2, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Tarboro, 

E.E. 

Whitakers, 

C.E. 

Randleman,  R.  3, 

C.E. 

Fair  Bluflf, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

M.-E. 

Poplar  Branch, 

C.E. 

Greensboro, 

C.E. 

Duke, 

C.E. 

Hartshorn, 

Agr. 

Bynum, 

Tex. 

Chapanoke, 

E.E. 

Wilmington, 

C.E. 

Aulander, 

C.E. 

Duke,  R.  1, 

C.E. 

Locust  Hill, 

E.E. 

Winston-Salem, 

C.E. 

CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


lie 


JUNIO 

Xame. 
John  Aixex  Aeey, 
John  William  Baerett,  Jr., 
Cecil  DeWitt  Brothers, 
Thomas  Kincaid  BRrNER,  Jr., 
Charles  Lee  Clark,  Jr., 
Thorne  McKinzie  Clark, 
Walter  Miller  Cowles, 
John  Bennett  Crayen, 
Joseph  Frank  Davidson, 
William  Samltel  Dean, 
Carlton  O'Neal  Dougherty. 
Fred  Atha  Duke, 
William  Hunt  Eaton, 
Ralph  Ringgold  Faison, 
William  Alexander  Faison, 
Frank  Lindsay  Foard, 
RoscoE  LooMis  Fox, 
Lewis  Price  Gattis, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Goss, 
Charlie  Pool  Gray, 
Andrew  Hartsfield  Green, 
Cecil  Linwood  Griffin, 
WiiiiAM  Roy  Hampton, 
John  William  Harrelson, 
Gordon  Harris, 
George  Harrison, 
Frank  Hawks, 
Thomas  Frederic  Haywood. 
Leonard  Henderson, 
Bascombe  Britt  Higgins. 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  Jr., 
Wayne  Arington  Hornady, 
Donald  Barrett  Iseley, 
John  William  Ivey, 
William  Fladger  R.  Johnson, 
Frederick  John  Jones. 
James  Edward  Latham, 
Ralph  Long, 
Samuel  Macon  Mallison, 


R    CLASS. 

Post-office. 

Coicrse. 

Elmwood. 

Agr. 

Rocky  Mount, 

Agr. 

Conetoe, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Weldon, 

E.E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Charlotte, 

M.E. 

Charlotte, 

Chem. 

Statesville, 

E.E. 

Oxford, 

Tex. 

North,  S.  C, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Cleveland, 

Agr. 

Goldsboro, 

Agr. 

Goldsboro, 

M.E. 

Winston-Salem, 

Agr. 

Waynesboro, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Union,  S.  C, 

C.E. 

Buxton. 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Manteo, 

C.E. 

Plymouth, 

Chem. 

Lawndale, 

M.E. 

Raleigh, 

E.E. 

Enfield, 

C.E. 

Kinston, 

M.E. 

Trenton, 

C.E. 

Salisbury, 

M.E. 

Leicester,  R.  2, 

Agr. 

West  Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Burlington, 

Agr. 

Burlington, 

C.E. 

LaGrange, 

M.E. 

Marion,  S.  C, 

C.E. 

New  Bern, 

C.E. 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Graham, 

Agr. 

Washington, 

C.E. 

8 
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RAif  H  Cecil  Maso:?,. 
Abthtb  Baulabd  Mas  set, 
wai.keb  mobeh£ju)  mlixsxb- 
BESfjAiirv  FRAyKUx  Moxtagcx. 
Owes  Moobe. 

WHXIAM  FLAXTD  MOBfilS. 

Samcxl  Lomx  Outer. 
JtXICS  MOXBOE  Pabkeb, 
JOHX  GnLBEBT  Paschjul, 
WnxiAM  MuBDOCK  Peck, 

TSTT  »  \f  EOLAJfO  PUBCE, 

Peteb  Pexick  Piebce. 
Paui.  3ifn.T.EB  Pitts. 
JoKX  MoiB  Price. 
BoBEBT  Richard  Reeithabot, 

AlJBED  PraTTE  RiGGS, 

Thomas  Wood  Robbixs, 
Joseph  Hexbt  Bobebtsow, 
James  Otix  Sadlsx, 
Fraxcis  Webber  Sherwood, 
RoBEBT  Abxols  Shope: 
Geobge  Gbat  Saspsos, 
WniiAM  XEmiB  Sloax, 
Hugh  Sttabt  Ste3ei£, 
Samttei,  Fatio  Stephens. 
Hesbt  Newbou)  SrricfEB, 
Malverx  Hnx  Tebbeix, 
Clattde  STRATToy  Tate, 
JoHX  Dick  THOiiASox. 
Fba^tk  MABin:?  Teovpso?". 
James  Edwtx  Toomer, 
Joseph  Slacghter  Whiiehl'bst. 
OuTEB  Gaixes  Whitley, 
JoHx  Spiceb  Whsox, 
Paxil  Adams  WrrHEBSPOOX, 
RoBEBT  Job  Wyatt. 


James  Cicebo  Ai^bight, 
AUBED  Scales  Armfeeld. 
Chabz£5  Grat  Armeield, 


Po^t-ofice. 

Courise. 

Rockv  Mount, 

M.E. 

Edenton. 

Agr. 

Salisbury,  Md., 

Agr. 

LeakKville, 

Tex. 

Wmston-Sal«ii, 

C.K 

AsheTille, 

Chem. 

Ashboro. 

M.  E. 

Mt  OUve,  R-  2, 

E.  E. 

Hanting  Cr«*, 

C.E. 

Goldston, 

E.E. 

Wilmington, 

C.R 

Warsaw, 

Agr. 

Pelham, 

E.E. 

Concord, 

M.E. 

Leaksrille, 

M.E. 

Stanley  Cre^. 

Agr. 

WanchPflP, 

C.E. 

Durham, 

E.E. 

Burlington- 

E.E. 

Charlotte,  R.  12, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

WeaTerrille, 

C.E. 

Norfolk,  Va-, 

Tex. 

Franklin. 

C.E. 

Yadkin  Taller. 

C.E. 

Norfolk.  Ya., 

C.E. 

Hertford, 

C.E. 

Old  Fort 

C.R 

Littleton, 

M.E. 

Hickory, 

M.E. 

Raleigh- 

Tex. 

Wilmington, 

Chem- 

Elizabeth  City, 

C.E. 

Alb^narle, 

C.E. 

Winston, 

E.E. 

Mocwesrille, 

C.E- 

Raleigh. 

3»LE. 

RE   CLASS. 

Rock  Cre^ 

E.E. 

StatesTille, 

Tex. 

StatesTille, 

C.E. 
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Xame. 
RoBEBT  Ai:ba:n'  Atkinsox, 
RoBEBT  Ki::y:NT:TH  Babingtox, 
Thomas  Ropeb  Baldwest.  Jb., 
Andrew  Jacksox  Bealx, 
John  Burgess  Bebriee, 
Fbed  McCuixough  Black, 
Thomas  Sawteb  Boxd, 
Roy  Bowditch. 
George  Washi>"gtox  Bbaddy. 
Cabl  Ray  Bradley. 
JoHX  Bexjamix  Bray, 
James  Sexto:^  Bbay, 
Thomas  Johxsox  Brevahd, 
Eltox  Elboy  Buck, 
Tox  Fobteb  Bybcm, 
Hexby  Roy  Gates. 
Joseph  Blocnt  Cheeby, 
Da  Costa  Moore  Clark, 
Karl  Barsixger  Cllne:. 
Herbert  Geobge  Goughexocr, 
Jesse  Kea  Cottnch^. 
Joh:n-  Moxroe  Couxch., 
Wttxtam  Hexry  Grow, 
Wtt.t.tam  Earle  Davis, 
Thomas  Theodore  Dawsox, 
Edwex  Gray  Deans, 
James  Leonidas  Dunn. 
Joseph  Oscar  Elleb. 
Walter  Fbedebick  Elleb. 
Robert  Winston  Ethebidge, 
RisDEN  Bennett  Gaddy, 
Ransom  Eaton  Gill, 
William  Thomas  Grimes,  Jr.. 
Waltee  Firson  Hardee, 
Thomas  Devin  Harris. 
Frank  Hawks, 
Ernest  Albert  Haynes. 
Edmund  Burke  Haywood, 
Albert  Roland  Hicks, 
RuFus  Williams  Hicks,  Jr., 
Lyda  Alesant)eb  Higgins, 


Post-office. 

CoHr.se. 

Lenoir, 

E.  E, 

Gastonia, 

E,  E. 

Mt.  Gilead. 

Tex. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Lexington,  R,  3, 

E.E. 

Mooresville, 

E.  E. 

Windsor, 

C.E. 

Toe  Cane, 

E,  E, 

Westbrook. 

E,  E. 

Old  Fort, 

E.E. 

Sligo, 

C.E. 

Elkin, 

Agr. 

Fairriew, 

Agr. 

Hampton,  Va., 

C.E. 

Charlotte,  R.  3, 

M.  E. 

Swepsonville. 

Agr. 

Windsor. 

E.E. 

Old  Fort, 

E.E. 

Concord, 

E.E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

E.E. 

Wananish. 

C.E. 

Wananish, 

E.E. 

Monroe, 

E.E. 

Hiddenite, 

E.E. 

Grifton, 

C.E. 

Wilson, 

C.E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

Agr. 

Berlin, 

Agr. 

Berlin, 

M.  E. 

Selma, 

Chem. 

Monroe, 

E.E. 

Raleigh, 

E.E. 

Hamilton, 

Chem. 

Stem. 

Agr. 

Oxford, 

C.E. 

Kinston, 

M.E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

C.E. 

Faison. 

E.E. 

Wilmington, 

M.E. 

Leicester,  R,  2, 

Agr. 
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Xamc. 
Clixtois"  White  Hixshaw, 
MuKPHY  McNeill  Holix>wat, 
LoriE  Lee  Hood, 
Robert  Fraxk  Jones. 
Clyde  Raymond  Jordan, 

LiNWOOD  A.  JOYNXR. 
LtTHEB  HnJL  KlEBY. 

William  Hugh  Kitchln, 
Mark  Clinton  Lasitter. 
Edward  Hugh  Lee,  Jb... 
Ashe  Lockhabt, 
L'lphian  Care  Loftin, 
William  Leake  Manning, 
Melvin  Solomon  Mayes, 
Frank  Xeeley  McDowell, 
Lennox  Polk  McLendon, 
Samuel  Huxley  McXeely, 
Leon  Davis  Moody, 
EuGEXE  Boise  Moore, 
Robert  Lee  Morgan, 
Herbert  Pennell  Moseley. 
Harry  Mott. 

Robert  Livingston  Mukphy, 
William  McCobmick  Neaxe, 
Raymond  Otterboubg, 
Grs  Paxmeb, 
Joe  Baxter  Parks, 
William  Caspee  Pennington. 
William  Ransome  Phillips, 
James  Bruce  Price, 
Fraxk  Townley  Redfeabn. 
Archie  Knight  Robertson, 
Jay  Frederick  Robinson. 
Carl  Collins  Sadler, 
Leon  Raymond  Sandford. 
Kat?t.f.  Aloysius  Siedenspinneb, 
John  Waldorf  Sexton, 
Carl  Siler  Slagle, 
Edwin  Harrison  Smith, 
Hentky  Lee  Smith, 
John  Francis  Speight. 


Post-oplce. 

Course. 

Winston- SaJ  em. 

M.  E, 

Cardenas. 

M.  E. 

Asheville. 

C.  E. 

Washington, 

C.E. 

Gulf, 

E.  E. 

Jackson, 

E.  E. 

Lenoir. 

C.E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

Agr. 

Snow  Hill, 

C.E. 

Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Wadesboro. 

Agr. 

West  Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Henderson. 

E.  E. 

Stem, 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

Wadesboro, 

Agr. 

Waxhaw. 

E.  E. 

East  Laporte. 

M.  E. 

Morven, 

E.  E. 

Wilson. 

M.  E. 

Kinston. 

C.E. 

Mooresville. 

Agr. 

Morganton, 

M.  E. 

Greensboro, 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

M.E. 

Gulf. 

Agr. 

Concord. 

E.E. 

Thomasville. 

M.E. 

Dunn. 

E.E. 

Leaksville. 

E.E. 

Monroe. 

E.E. 

Rowland. 

Agr. 

Hampton,  Va.. 

C.E. 

Charlotte. 

C.E. 

Norfolk.    Va.. 

C.E. 

Washington.  D.  C, 

Chem. 

Salem  Church. 

C.E. 

Franklin. 

Agr. 

Weldon, 

C.E. 

Dunn. 

C.E. 

Whitakers, 

C.E. 
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SaMXTEL   AdISON    SPE^'CEB, 

St.  JtTLiAN  Lachicotte  Spbings, 
Chaeles  Bitbt  Staixback. 
Thomas  Bar>t:s  Sta>-sel, 
WnxiAM  Clark  Stybox, 
Thomas  Bryan  Summerlin, 
Lloyd  Hurst  Swizvdell, 
Ke:s^xeth  Spexcer  Taxxeb. 
Walter  Clyburx  Taylor, 
Thomas  Hamptox  Thompson, 
Isaac  Xorris  Tull, 
Clement  Manly  Ware. 
Charles  Emmette  Walton. 
Howard  W.  Weixes,  Jr., 
Davh)  Rand  Wellons, 
John  Staftord  Wilson, 
Edward  Leigh  Winslow, 
Daniel  Cutts  Young. 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Ashboro, 

M.E. 

Georgetown,  S.  C, 

Agr. 

Henderson, 

E.E. 

Allenton, 

Chem. 

Washington, 

M.E. 

Mt.  Olive, 

E.E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Charlotte, 

Tex. 

Rhodhiss, 

Tex. 

Thomasville, 

M.E. 

Kinston. 

E.E. 

Morehead  City. 

C.E. 

Hamilton,  Ga.. 

E.E. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

E.E. 

Smithfield. 

C.E. 

Charlotte, 

Tex. 

Hertford, 

C.E. 

Cary. 

M.E. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


Charles  Vance  Abernathy. 
Harvey  Dxtrwabd  Abernethy. 
Hazel  Robinson  Aiken, 
Graham  Hudson  Anthony, 
John  Erskine  Audrey, 
Charles  Raymond  Austin, 
William  Bailey, 
Aubrey  Leland  Baker. 
Robert  Jones  Barbee. 
ToLLiE  Chester  Barber. 
John  Mann  Beal, 
Charles  Edward  Bell, 

HiNTON  QUINERLY  BeST. 

Julius  Hufham  Bivens, 
Alan  Thurman  Bowler, 
RuFus  Tucker  Eoylan. 
Joseph  Malcolm  Bradfield, 
James  Howard  Brown. 
Guy  Kedar  Bryan, 
Kit  Bryan, 
Henry  Carl  Buchan, 


Shelby, 

E.E. 

Hickory, 

E.E. 

Hickory, 

E.E. 

Shelby, 

C.E. 

Pinerville. 

C.E. 

Charlotte,  R.  S, 

E.E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Raleigh. 

C.E. 

Pinnacle. 

E.E. 

Rocky  Mount.  R.  3. 

Agr. 

Kinston, 

C.E. 

Grifton, 

E.E. 

Cottonville, 

Agr. 

Wilmington. 

C.E. 

Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

E.E. 

Charlotte.  R.  4. 

Agr. 

Tampa,  Fla., 

C.E. 

Catharine  Lake.  R.  1, 

C.E. 

Manly, 

Agr. 
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ChAELES    MaBSHALL   BrRKOUGHS, 

BsicE  LeGrieb  Caldwell, 
James  Walteb  Call, 
Henby  Caleb  Clay, 

MaBSHALL   CLOtTD   COBL. 

Chablie  Albin  Daniels, 

WILLL4.M   Hl-ED  DaVIS, 

Edwin  Sexton  Dewab, 
James  Henky  Dubham,  Jb.. 
John  Ivey  Eason, 
James  Thompson  Edwards, 
Julian  Delk  Elliott. 
Eabl  Montieb  Evans. 
Robert  Stackhocse  Fairly, 
Archer  Pleasant  Fabmeb, 
James  Grey  Fennell, 
Clem  M.  Flowers. 
Daniel  Ralph  Freeman. 
Malthus  Reamer  Fbeeman. 
Geobge  Winbuby  Gillette. 
LooMis  McARTHrR  Goodwin, 
Robert  Walter  Gbaebeb, 
Charles  Benjamin  Gbeen, 
Charles  Ganzeb  Hall. 
William  James  Hall. 
Thomas  Jeffebson  Habdison. 
Mabmaduke  James  Hawkins.  Jb.. 
Pavl  Hendben. 

Russell  Poindexteb  Hewlett, 
James  Hilliabd. 
Ebnest  Russell  Hine. 
David  Raymond  Hinkle, 
Robebt  Lawfobd  Holdeb. 
James  Roy  Hutchison, 
Eugene  Johnston, 
Robebt  Thomas  Joyneb, 
Geobge  Shibley  Kilpatbick, 
John  Smedes  Knox, 
Fabius  Heney  Kohloss, 
Wingate  Agusta  Lambeetson, 
Walter  Moobe  Lambeth. 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Portsmouth,  Ya.. 

Chem. 

Concord, 

M.  E. 

Mocksville, 

M.  E. 

Hickory, 

M.  E. 

Concord, 

E.E. 

New  Bern. 

M.E. 

Marshville,  R.  1, 

E.E. 

Raleigh, 

M.E, 

Wilmington, 

E,  E. 

Speight's  Bridge, 

Agr. 

Morehead  City, 

M,  E. 

Edenton, 

Tex. 

Raleigh. 

M.E. 

Laurinburg. 

Agr. 

Fuquay  Springs, 

E.E. 

Wilmington. 

E.E. 

Maribel. 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

Taylor, 

Agr. 

Marines, 

E.E. 

Raleigh. 

E.E. 

Concord. 

Agr. 

Kittrell. 

C,  E. 

Wilmington. 

C.E. 

Clemmons, 

E.E, 

Morven. 

Agr. 

Ridgeway. 

E,E. 

Chadbourn, 

E.E, 

Wilson, 

E,  E. 

Cary, 

E.E. 

Old  Town. 

C.E. 

Lexington, 

E.E. 

Durham. 

M.E. 

Charlotte.  R.  7, 

Tex, 

Mooresville, 

E,E. 

Rocky  Mount, 

E,  E. 

Kinston, 

Tex, 

Raleigh, 

E,  E. 

Columbia. 

C.E. 

Rich  Square. 

E.E. 

Fayetteville. 

Tex. 
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yamc. 
JoHX  Emsley  Lee, 
RicHABD  Hexby  Lewis.  Jb., 
Thomas  Seigle  Li>'tox, 
SroxET  MacDoxau). 
Joseph  Jenken^s  Mackat.  Jb.. 
Grady  Gelmeb  Mableb. 
Jacob  Lee  Mabten^, 
"Welliam  CoETEAxrs  Massee. 

EtGENE    RiCHABD    McCbACKE^. 

Chables  McKimmox. 
Chables  Richabd  McMajxaway. 
Roger  Wiixiams  Montague. 
Jacob  O.  Moose, 
RoBEBT  Lee  Mobbisox, 
JoEE  WrLLiAif  Mote. 
Albebtus  Phabb  Mvbdock. 
Horace  Moore  Neat.. 
James  Caldwell  Xeal, 
Wllliam  Shephabd  Nicholson, 
Robebt  Axdbew  Pattox, 
Fbed  Taylob  Pede>-,, 
JoHX  Tatloe  Pedex.  Jb., 
Silas  Bruce  Phefeb, 
JOSEPHUS  Plummer  Quixebly, 
Shebmax  Ramsey, 
Bex.jamix  Smith  Robertson.  Jr. 
JoHx  Wesley  Rollixsox, 
George  Romulus  Ross, 
Graeme  William  Ross. 
DeBebxiebe  Hooper  Saxdebs. 
Iba  Shobt. 

Obix  Mobkow  Sigmox, 
Whxiam  Ruffix  Smith, 
Charlie  Augustixe  Speas, 
Robebt  Leak  Steele,  Jb., 
Lucius  Esek  Steere,  Jr., 
Mabvix  Mebbitt  Stephexsox, 
William  Shelbubx  Thomas. 
Thomas  Whitmell  Thorxe. 
Fraxklix  Wood  Thorp, 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Monroe, 

Tex. 

Kinston. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Wilmington, 

C.E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Winston, 

Tex. 

Graham, 

E.E. 

Marshallville.  Ga.. 

Agr. 

Graham. 

M.  E. 

Raleigh. 

Chem. 

Charlotte, 

M.  E. 

Winston. 

Tex. 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

E.E. 

Concord, 

C.E. 

Farmville. 

Agr. 

Statesville. 

C.E. 

Monroe, 

E.E. 

Charlotte,  R.  S, 

E.E. 

Union,  S.  C, 

Tex. 

Franklin, 

Agr. 

Wilkesboro, 

Agr. 

Wilkesboro, 

C.E. 

Cleveland,  R.  2, 

E.E. 

Grifton. 

Agr. 

Statesville. 

E.E. 

Haw  River. 

Tex. 

Elizabeth  City. 

C.E. 

Ashboro. 

Agr. 

Charlotte. 

E.E. 

Smithfield, 

E.E. 

Boardman, 

M.E. 

Hickory. 

M.  E. 

Charlotte. 

E.E. 

Cana,  R.  2. 

C.E. 

Rockingham, 

Tex. 

Charlotte. 

E.E. 

Angler, 

M.E. 

Raleigh. 

E.E. 

Littleton. 

M.E. 

Rocky  Mount, 

Agr. 
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WlU^IAM    PURCELL   ThUESTON. 

Feed  Goode  Tuckee, 
RoBEET  TERsr  Wade, 
Edwin  Wadswobth, 
Edwaed  Hakvie  Wabd, 
James  Hunteb  Watson. 
Nathaniel  Sullivan  Wilson, 
William  Page  Wilson, 
Walteb  Booker  Winfree. 
Marion  Fuller  Wyatt, 


Jr. 


Post-office. 

Course. 

Burlington. 

C.  E. 

Henderson, 

E.  E. 

Morehead  City, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Tarboro, 

C.E. 

Raleigh. 

Chem. 

Winston. 

Tex. 

Goldsboro. 

Tex. 

Wadesboro.  R.  3. 

Agr. 

Raleiph. 

C.E. 

THE    TWO-YEAR    COURSES. 


First 

John  Howard  Abernethy. 
Hiram  Miller  Armentrout, 
William  Benjamin  Aycock, 
Claude  Bernard  Baker. 
Bennie  Frank  Braddy, 
Joe  Windley  Buchanan. 
Don  McD.  Burgess, 
Wm.  Sumner  Reddick  Burweli.. 
Henry  Duncan  Cooke. 
James  Horton  Doughton. 
Harry  Falls. 
Lawrence  Bynum  Faeeis. 
Archie  Boyd  Fletchee. 
Emmett  Elias  Fulp, 
EcKiE  Haywood  Gattis, 
John  Krause  Gunn. 
Willie  Jaiies  Hankins. 
Henry  ^IcCombs  Heath. 
John  Jackson  Hedeick. 
Laby  Tucker  Hill. 
Thomas  Greenwood  Hill. 
Cabl  Horn. 

Lester  McAlwaine  Jacobs, 
Andeew  Jones. 
Edgab  Nelson  Kelleb. 
Winston  Elijah  Laweence, 
Bascom  Campbell  Livingston, 
Nathaniel  Raybobn  Maetin. 


Year. 

Stanley. 

M.  A. 

High  Point, 

M.  A. 

Goldsboro, 

App.  E. 

Hickory.  R.  1. 

App.  E. 

Washington. 

M.  A. 

Roper. 

M.  A. 

High  Point. 

M.  A. 

Kittrell. 

Tex. 

Haw  River. 

Tex. 

Guilford  College, 

M.A. 

Kings  Mountain. 

Tex. 

Cherryvillc. 

Tex. 

Gibson, 

M.  A. 

Fulp. 

Tex. 

Raleigh. 

App.  E. 

Tampa.  Fla.. 

App.  E. 

Spray. 

Tex. 

Matthews. 

Tex. 

Wilmington. 

M.  A. 

Bosley. 

Tex. 

Louisburg, 

App.  E. 

Rutherfordton.  R.  3, 

Tex. 

New  Bern. 

App.  E. 

Messic. 

M.A. 

Kings  Mountain, 

Tex. 

Raleigh.  R.  4, 

App.  E. 

Tryon, 

M.  A. 

Danbury, 

App.  E. 
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Xamc. 
GosMAX  McPhail, 
Xeill  McQtteex. 
Ro::f ALD  Eabl  Mewbobx, 
Chaeles  Eexest  Mills, 
AxDREw  Weateb  Moody, 
Xatha:n-iex  Street  Mu>tioe. 

WOODABD  MtEBS, 

James  Axcrs  XiEiiYXB, 
William;  Owe>-  Potteb, 
RoBEBT  William  Powell, 
Edwabd  At.fxaxder  Robbi>"s. 
JosiAH  Hebbebt  Robebtso:x, 
JoHX  Leoxidas  Scott,  Jb., 
David  Walteb  Seifert. 
Samuel  Xeill  Smith. 
Clabexce  Aixxaxdeg  Stedmax. 
Wrr.T.TAM  ArGxrsxrs  Stokely, 
William  Pebby  Sugg, 
Thomas  Johxso:s^  Summey, 
Gboveb  Clevela>-d  Tilley, 
William  Betebley  Whitley. 


Post-office. 
Clinton.  R.  5, 
Fayetteville, 
Kinston. 
Mooresville. 
East  La  Port, 
Goldsboi'o, 
Charlotte. 
Hamlet 
Cash  Corner, 
Goldsboro. 
Charlotte,  R.  2, 
Selma, 
Graham, 
Wilmington. 
Raleigh. 
Greensboro. 
Elizabeth  Ciry. 
Princeton, 
Brevard, 
Rougemont, 
SmithQeld. 


R.  1. 


Course. 
App.  E. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
App.  E. 
M.A. 
App.  E. 
M.A. 
M.  A. 
M.A. 
App.  E. 
Tex. 
App.  E. 
Tex. 
M.A. 
App.  E. 
App.  E. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
Tex. 


Robebt  Daxiel  Bla>"d, 
RoBEBT  Graham  Peesox. 
Htt.i.ary  Dowdy  Potteb, 
James  Richard  Sugg. 


Second  Year. 
Currie, 
Laurel, 
Cash  Corner, 
Wilson. 


M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 

App.  E. 


THE    ONE-YEAR    COURSE    IN 


Xehy  Ormax  Alexaxdeb. 
James  Clark  Abcheeix, 
Edwabd  Sidxey  Blouxt.* 
Johx  FBA^rK  Butleb, 
Akchie  Gbaham  McLeod. 
Lewis  McKee  Morsisox. 
Bebt  Pbice. 

WnxiAM  Hexby  Pritchard. 
George  Park  Robixsox,* 
Abthub  Shabpe, 
Fraxk  Thomasox, 


AGRICULTU 

17. 


RE. 


Matthews.  R 
Washington. 
Roper, 
Hoffman, 
Raeford.  R.  1, 
Concord.  R.  o. 
Ellenboro, 
Elizabeth  City. 
Matthews'. 
Greensboro.  R.  6 
Salisburv.  R.  1. 


Agr. 
Agi-. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agi-. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Affr. 


•Registered  in  Textile. 
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Name. 
Henry  Ellison  Tbippe,  Jb., 
Wii.  Herbert  Doughty  Banck, 
John  Boone, 
Charles  Lee  Cbuse, 
William  Herbert  Ellis, 
James  Mill  Gray, 
George  Washington  Hill, 
James  Newton  Lowbance, 
Claude  Lenoib  Mast, 
James  Morgan  Sherman, 
Claude  AVood  Thompson, 
Joseph  Tyson  Ward. 
Fred  Barnett  Wheeler, 


Post-office. 
Bonnerton, 
Wilmington, 
Lumberton, 
Spencer, 
Wilson, 
Cullasaja, 
Trinity, 
Mooresville, 
Valle  Cruces, 
Ash  Grove,  Va., 
Ehuwood, 
Wilson, 
Archdale, 


SPECIAL. 

WooDBERRY  Lennon,  LuHiberton, 

John  Dixon  Linebeeger,  Jr.,  Shelby, 

Charles  Henry  Maynor,  Graham, 

Cantwell  Faulkner  MucKENFuss,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Herbert  Nathaniel  Steed,  Steeds, 

WINTER  COURSES. 

Ofy  Thompson  Beaslet, 

Oscar  Wells  Cox, 

Paul  Kindred  Drye, 

James  Mastin  Fagg, 

Henry  Edward  Foxwell,  Jr., 

Roy  Franklin  Hartman, 

Thomas  Hornaday, 

LoviE  Harris  Hunter, 

Shade  Rufus  Joines. 

Allen  Henry  Alexander  Lee, 

J.  Young  Todd, 


Heflin  Henry  Batten, 
J.  P.  Chamblee, 
Enoch  Martin  Dodson, 
John  Edmon  Stone, 


Course. 

Agr. 

C.  E. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  E. 


C.E. 
Tex. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
Tex. 


Louisburg, 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

Agr. 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

Tex. 

Red  Shoalg, 

Agr. 

Edenton, 

Agr. 

Hartman, 

Agr. 

Burlington,  R.  10, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

Agr. 

North  Wilkesboro, 

Agr. 

Dunn, 

Agr. 

Due  West,  S.  C, 

Agr. 

I    IN   AGRICULTURE. 

Wendell, 

Agr. 

Wakefield, 

Agr. 

Pinnacle,  R.  3, 

Agr. 

Pilot  Mountain, 

Agr. 
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MAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Name. 
Babnette  WnxiAM  Atj-en, 
Rosa  Ethel  Bakrow, 
Daisy  Lee  Bland, 
Rose  Bland, 

Ernestine  Nolieb  Bookeb, 
Maetha  Lizzie  Eason, 
Lizzie  Hodges, 
LuELLA  H.  Hollo  WAY, 
Kenneth  H.  McIntyre, 
Maggie  Mae  Mitchell, 

TiLLIE  GOLDIE  RaNES, 

Emet  Robinson, 
William  Henry  Wynne, 


Post-office. 
Kittrell,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Sanford,  N.  C. 
Sanford,  N.  C. 
Apex,  N.  C. 
Gatesville.  N.  C. 
Washington,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Carl,  N.  C. 
Reidsville,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Beaver  Creek,  N.  C. 
Winterville,  N.  C. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

MAY   29.   1907. 


Degrees  Conferred. 

BACHELORS   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Jacob  Tatum  Eaton.  Jamts  Elwood  Otebtox. 

Bexjamix  Bbtax  Evekett.  Thomas  FBAXKxrx  Pabkxb, 

Laweexce  James  Hebeixg.  Akthub  Lee  Paschaix. 

AlBEBT  CaBL  JOXES.  JOHX  Ed.  TrRLIXGTOX^, 

Lafayette  Fbaxck  Kooxcx,  EDMxrxD  Fabbiss  Wabd, 

David  Ltxdox  White. 

BACHELORS    OF    SCIENCE. 

In    Industrial   Chemistry. 

LEwas  Edgab  Lougee.  IIexby  Stabeuck  Moxtagce. 

HeXBT  TvTtrTfmt  MCCOXXEIX,  J.A.MES  Kemp  Plummeb. 

Abthub  Johx  Wdlsox. 

BACHELORS    OF    ENGINEERING. 

In   Civil    Engineering. 

Hzreebt  Scaxdlix  Battie.  Oscab  Fbaxsxix  McXadbt, 

Seba  Eldbidge.  Johx  Lightfoot  Mobsox. 

Clemext  Leixsteb  Gabxeb,  Grr  Pixxeb. 

Roy  Joseph  Gnx.  Leox  Jacob  Schwab. 

Phiu?  Whxiam  Habdie,  Vaxce  Sykes. 

GrY  Fbaxcts  Hixshavt.  Llthtb  RrssEix  Tiulett. 

JOBTX    JaCKSOX    WEIiS. 

In   Electrical   Engineering. 

JoE  Ptttmax  Bivexs.  Geobge  Rom  Haedesty. 

Cabxey  Johx^  Bbyax.  Joktax  LaFayttte  Hemphtli.. 

LixrisAY  Fraorsox  Cabletox.  Wttj.tam  Whitmoee  Joxes, 

Robebt  Hnx  Cabteb.  Fbaxk  Ctetis  Michael. 

Johx  Lixdsat  Febgusox.  Feed  Mayxabd  Pabks. 

Ettas  Tax  Bubex  Foweeb.  Johx  Oscab  Shtfobd. 

Robebt  Stbickixb  Gbaves.  Cecil  Bekxaed  Whitehl'bst. 


EIGHTEEXTH  AX X UAL    C0MMEXCE2IEXT. 

In   Mechanical    Engineering. 

EuGEXE  Fbaxklix  Meador,  Wixslow  Gerald  Pitman, 

Bexxett  Taylor  Mial,  William  Brooks  Tbuitt, 

JoHX  Maple  Mills,  Lixdsay  Marade  Weaver. 

In  Textile   Industry. 
John  Washington  Clark,  B.E.,      Lovic  Rodgebs  Gilbert. 
William  Norman  Holt, 

CIVIL   ENGINEER. 
George  Frederick   Syme,  B.S. 


12-: 


HOMORS. 

HONORS    IN    SCHOLARSHIP. 

For   Four  Years. 

C.  L.  Garn-er.  W.  B.  Tbuitt, 

FOR   190S-'07. 

Senior  Class. 


S.  Eldbidge, 
C.  L.  Garner. 


F.  H.  Brown, 
R.  R.  Eagle, 
M.  L.  Eabgle, 
P.  L.  Gainey, 
D.  T.  Hagan, 


Junior  Class. 


H.   K.   McCONNELL. 

W.  B.  Trott. 


H.  W.  Kueffneb, 
David  Lindsay, 
C.  T.  Marsh, 
E.  E.  Smith, 
J.  P.  Spoon. 


.1.  L.  VonGlahn. 


Sophomore  Class. 
J.  W.  Harrelson,  r.  c.  Mason. 

Freshman  Class. 
L.  P.  McLendon,  C.  E.  Walton. 


126  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

First   Year    Mechanic  Arts. 
H.  C.  Clay. 

HONORS    FOR    PUNCTUALITY. 

E.  V.  FowLEB,  L.  D.  Moody, 

R.  J.  Gill,  W.  C.  Pennington, 

L.  A.  HiGGiNs,  R.  G.  Person, 

L.  L.  Hood,  L.  L.  Pittman, 

L.  F.  KooNCE,  R.  Poole, 

D.  Lindsay,  T.  M.  Poyneb, 

C.  T.  Mabsh,  J.  T.  Ward, 

G.  L.  Miller,  J.  C.  Willla.ms. 

FRESHMAN    PRIZES  FOR   AGRICULTURAL   LABOR. 

First   Prize,   $10.00, L.   A.    Higgins. 

Secoud  Prize,  $5.00 G.  W.  Hill. 


REGISTER  OF  ALUMNI. 


CLASS  OF  1893. 

Xame.  Degree.  Address. 

ROBEBT  WiLSOi?  Ajlle:s,  B.  E.,     Sanford.  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Graded  School. 
Samuel  Ebsox  Asbuby,  B.  S.,     Collie  Station,  Texas. 

M.  S.  1S96.     First  Assistant  State  Chemist. 
Hexby  EiiiL  BoMTZ,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Architect. 
Fba>-k  Fcxleb  Floyd.  B.  E.,     Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Jellico  Coal  Mining:  Co. 
Charles  Duffy  Francks,  B.  E..     Richlands,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Graded  Schools. 
Edwabd  Moobe  Gibbon.  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Civil  En^neer  The  Engineering  Company  of  America. 
Geobge  Pexdeb  Gbay,  B.  S..     Montgomery,  Ala. 

Commercial  Traveler  Marks  &  Gayle. 
Chables  Bolllxg  Holladat,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  Del. 

Treasury  Department  The  Dupont  Co. 
William  McNeill  Lytch,  B.  E.,     Laurinburg,  X.  C. 

Superintendent  Laurinburg  Oil  Co. 
Jajies  William  McKoy.  B.  E..    Black  Mountain,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Merchant. 
Walteb  Jebome  Mathews,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

Electrician  and  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Eastern  N.  C.  Asylum  for  Insane. 
Fbaxk  Theophilus  Meacham,       B.  S.,     Statesville,  X.  C. 

M.  S.  1S94.     Superintendent  State  Test  Farm. 
Cabl  DeWitt  Sellabs,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  X.  C. 

Cone  Export  and  Commission  Co. 
Chasles  Edgae  Seymoub,*  B.  S.,    Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
BuxTox  Williams  Thobne,  B.  E.,     Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Cashier  Peoples  Bank. 
William  Habbiso:?  Tub>-eb.  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 

Broker  and  "Waolesale  Dealer  in  Mill  Feed  and  Grain. 
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Chart.es  Bfbgess  WnxiAMS,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N. 

M.  S.  1S96.     Director  of  X.  C.  Experiment  Station. 
Loris  Thomas  Tabbbocgh.  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Clerk  Raleigh  Post-office. 
Samuel  Mabvix  Yorxc,  B.  E.,     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Salesman  Richmond  Hardware  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1894. 

Chables  Edwabd  Cobpexing.  B.  E.,     Leuoir,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

Farmer  and  Dealer  in  Lumber. 
David  Cox,  Jb..  B.  E.,     Hertford.  N.  C. 

County  Sur\-eyor;  also  In  employ  of  Teopim  Lumber  Co. 
RoBEBT  DoxxELL  Pattebsox,  B.  S..     Chase  City,  Va. 

M.  S.  189S.     Cashier  First  State  Bank. 
Chart.es  Pearsox,  B.  E.,     Summerville,  S.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Zebbie  Geobge  Rogebs,  B.  E.,    Washington.  D.  C. 

Inspector  of  Building  Construction  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
JoHX  Hyeb  Sauxdebs.  B.  E..     Rocky  Mount  N.  C. 

Locomotive  Engineer  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway. 
Bexjamix  Fbaxkxix  Waltox,        B.  S.,     Raleigh.  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Farmer. 
JoHX  McCamy  Wilsox.  B.  E.,     Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  Russel-Compton  Co., 
Founders  and  Machinists. 


CLASS  OF  1895. 

Thomas  Maetix  Ashe*  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

James  Adbiax  Bizzelx,  B.  S.,     Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

M.  S.  1900.     Ph.  D.  ComeU  University.     Chemist  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 
Johx  Isham  BLOrxT,  B.  E.,     Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  E.  1897.     M.  E.  Cornell  University.     Owner  Machinery  Business 
of  J.  L  Bloimt  &  Co. 

'Deceased. 
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James  Washington  Bbawley,        B.  S.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Agents  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
William  Austin  Bullock,  B.  S.,     Amsterdam,  Ga. 

General  Superintendent  of  Tobacco  Plantation  A.  Cohn  &  Co. 
David  Clabk,  B.  E.,     Jouesboro,  N.  C. 

M.  E.  1896,  C.  E.  1897.     M.  E.  Cornell  University  1898.     President  Eugenia 

Manufacturing  Co.,  also  Clark  Manufacturing  Co. 
Geoege  Washington  Corbett,  Jb.,  B.  E.,     Currie,  X.  C,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Of  firm  of  Corbett  &  Corbett.  Manufacturers  of  Lumber. 
Edwin  Speight  Darden,  B.  S.,     Wilson,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  Clark,  Jones  &  Bass. 
Wiluam  Kearney  Davis,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Marion,  S.  C. 

Superintendent  Cotton  Mills. 
Joseph  Charles  Dey,  B.  S.,     Norfolls,  Va. 

Produce  Broker. 
Lee  Borden  Ennett,  B.  S.,     Cedar  Point.  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Isaac  Henry  Faust,  B.  B.,    Norlina,  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Lewis  Lumber  Co. 
Charles  Willis  Gold,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Agencies  of  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
WiLUAM  Henry  Habriss,  B.  E.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  S.  1895,  M.  E.  1896.     Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Bellevue  Mills  Co.,  Pres.  and 

Gen.  Mgr.  Harriss  Mfg.  Co.,  Gen.  Mgr.  Hamilton-Corborlt  Cotton  Mills. 
Christopher  Miller  Hughes,         B.  E.,    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

B.  S.  1899.     Lumber  Business  with  W.  J.  McDiarmid  &  Co. 
Malcolm  Beall  Hunter,  B.  E.,     Cambridge,  Penn. 

Philadelphia  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Samuel  Christopher  McKeown,    B.  E.,     Sumter,  S.  C. 
The  Sumter  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mann  Cabe  Patterson,  B.  E.,     Durham,  N.  C. 

Machinist  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Abeam  Hinman  Prince,  B.  S.,     San  Augustine,  Texas. 

Farmer. 

Charles  Marcellus  Pritchett,     M.  E.,   Charlotte,  N.  C. 

C.  E.  1896.     Engineer. 
Victor  Vashti  Privott,  B.  E.,     Sanford.  X.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Machinist  Sanford  Cotton  Mill. 
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Xame.  Degree.  Address. 

HowABD  WiswAix.  Jb.,  B.  E.,     Marion,  S.  C. 

Johnson  &  ^ViswaU,  Civil  Engineers. 
Chables  Gaerett  Takbbough,         B.  E.,     Chicago,  111. 

Constructing  Engineer  Western  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1896. 
Daniel  Allex,  B.  S..     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman. 
Geoege  Stboxach  FRAPS,  B.  S.,     College  Station,  Texas. 

Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  University.     State  Chemist  and  Chemist  Texas 
Experiment  Station. 
JIabion  Jackson  Green,  B.  S.,     Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Pattern  Maker  Cole  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Howard,  B.  S.,     Middleboro,  Ky. 

Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Rossland  Coal  Co.,  Pres.  Black  Hawk  Coal  Co. 
Wn.TjAM  Colbert  Jackson,  B.  S.,     Ayden,  N.  C. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Smith  Mercantile  Co. 
RoBEBT  Gbaham  Mewbobne,  B.  S.,     Louisville,  Ky. 

Chemist  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 
Levi  RoMtxrs  Whitted,  B.  S.,      Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  1S97.     Structural  Engineer  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
Henby  Lloyd  Whjjams,  B.  S.,     Cofield,  N.  C. 

Manager  of  Saw  Mill,  Cofield  Manufacttiring  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1897. 
Joseph  Samuel  BtTFALOE.  B.  S.,     Gamer,  N.  C. 

M.  D.  Baltimore  Medical  College.     Physician. 
JoH>-  Wn.Tj  \  M  Carroll,  B.  S.,     Wallac-e,  N.  C. 

M.  D.  University  of  Maryland  1903.     Physician. 
Charles  Edwabd  Clark,  B.  S.,     Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Market  Gardener  and  Supt.  of  the  Farmers*  Co-operative  Demonstration 
Work  in  Mecklenburg  Coimty,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wm.  Alexander  Graham  Clark,    B.  S.,     Jonesboro,  X.  C. 
M.  E.  Cornell  University.     Special  Agent  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

U.  S.  A.,  to  ^•isit  Hawaii,  Japan.  China,  India,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
XicHOLAS  Louis  Gibbon,  B.  S.,     Eiddeford,  Me. 

Mill  Engineer  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops. 
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Cebxtrs  Dodd  Habbis,  B.  S.,     Raleigh.  N.  C. 

A.  M.  Cornell  University.     Assistant  Chemist  and  Microscopist  N.   C. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Jebe  ErsTis  HiGHSMiTH,  B.  S.,     Parkersburg,   N.   C. 

Farmer. 
Clyde  Bexj^^tt  Kendall,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Topographer  U.  S.  Geological  Sur^-ey. 
Sydney  Gustavls  Kennedy,  B.  S.,     Sanford,  Fla. 

With  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company. 
Joseph  Lawrence  Knight,  B.  S.,     Dewey,  Fla. 

Turpentine  Operator  Dewey  Co. 
Waltee  .Jones  McLendon,  Jr.,        B.  S.,     Marshall,  X.  C. 

President  and  General  Manager  Capitola  Manufacturing  Co. 
Kepton  Hall  Mebbitt,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Powell  &  Powell  (Incorporated). 
Albert  Hicks  Oliver,  B.  S.,     Eastover,  S.  C. 

Manager  of  Goodwill  Plantation. 
High  Williams  Primrose.*  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  S.  1900. 

Willis  Hunter   Sanders,  B.  S..     Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Power  Plants  Roanoke  Navigation  and  Water-power  Co. 
Thomas  Jehu  Smithwick,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Electrician  X.  C.  Granite  Corporation. 
Jordan  Lea  Watson,  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Salesman  AUis-Chalmers  Co. 
Bradley  Jewett  Wootten,*  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Lieutenant  United  States  Army. 


CLASS  OF  1898. 

Dorsey  Fbost  AsBURY,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Draftsman  Naval  Gun  Factory. 
Sidney  Hamilton  Beck.  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Marine  Engineer  'Sa.vy  Department. 
Anson  Elikem  Cohoon,  B.  S..     Portland,  Oregon. 

Forest  Service  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Hugh  McCuxlom  Curran,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Forest  Ser^'ice  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Benjamin  Cabey  Fennell,  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.  E.  1900.     Manager  Southern  Office  American  Blower  Co. 
Alpheus  RotJNTBEE  KENNEDY,         B.  S.,     Qiiiiicy,  Mass. 

Draftsman  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Feedeeick  Cbeecy  Lamb,  B.  S.,     El  Paso,  Texas. 

City  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist. 
Edwin  Bentley  Owen.  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Registrar  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
B.  Mooee  Pabkeb,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Carding  and  Spinning,  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
XuMA  Reid  Stansel,  B.  S.,     Omaha.  Neb. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer  Treasurj-  Department. 
Teisaku  Sugishita,  B.  S.,     Kokufu.  Japan. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Geobge  Fbedebick  Stme,  B.  S..     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

C.  B.  1907.     South  and  Western  Railway,  Church  Hill,  Tenn. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 
Wm.  Davidson  Axexandeb,  Jb.,      B.  S.,     High  Point,  X.  C. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  City  of  High  Point. 
Ika  Wilson  Babbeb,  B.  S.,     Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  and  Water-works. 
John  Hendebson  Biedsong,  B.  S.,     Chicago,  111. 

Chief  Chemist  The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 
Francis  Mabion  Foy,*  B.  S.,     Scott's  Hill,  N.  C. 

Albert  Sidney  Lyon,  B.  S.,     Rocky  :Mount,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Public  "^orks  City  of  Rocky  :Mount. 
Cabboll  Lamb  Mann.  B.  S.,  C.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  N.  C.  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
O'Kelly  W.  Myees.  B.  S.,     Mantazilla,  P.  I. 

Civil  Sers-ice. 
Eugene  Leroy  Paekee.  B.  S.,     Mt.  Pleasant,  Term. 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  E.  L.  Parker  &  Co. 
Eugene  Gbay  Pebson,  B.  S.,     Macon,  Ga. 

Bookkeeper  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co. 
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Fredeeick  Eeastus  Sloan,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

District  Agent  The  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Co.,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  B.  S.,     Camden,  N.  J. 

Draftsman  in  charge  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Alexis  Preston  Steele,  B.  S.,     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Engineer  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons. 
William  Anderson  Syme,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  S.  1903.     Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1906.     Assistant  Chemist  N.  C. 
Experiment  Station. 
Hugh  Ware,  B.  S.,     Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chemist  Decatur  Car  Wheel  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Claude  B.  Williams,  B.  S.,     Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

M.  D.  University  College  of  Medicine  1903.     Physician. 


CLASS  OF  1900. 

Kemp  Alexander,  B.  E.,     Lexington,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Yadkin  Knitting  Mills  Co. 
Leslie  Lyle  Allen,  B.  B.,     Ensley,  Ala. 

Superintending  construction  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. 
Robert  Linn  Bernhardt,  B.  S.,     Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  Salisbury  Hardwood  and  Furniture  Co. 
Leslie  Graham  Berry,  B.  E.,     6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Contracting  Engineer. 
James  Harry  Bunn,  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary  Henderson  Cotton  Mill. 
Samuel  Merrill  Hanff,  B.  S.,     Duke,  N.  C. 

Episcopal  Minister. 
George  Roland  Harrell,  B.  S.,     Grasselli,  N.  J. 

Manufacturing  Foreman  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
Henry  Allen  Huggins,  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  George  W.  Huggins. 
Garland  Jones,  Jr.,  B.  S.,     Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Chemist  Armour  &  Co. 
Louis  Henry  Mann,  B.  E.,     Washington,  N.  C. 

D.  D.  S.  University  of  Maryland  1904.     Dentist. 
Robert  Hall  Morrison,  B.  E.,     Stanley,  N.  C. 

President  Mariposa  Cotton  Mills. 
William  Montgomery  Person,       B.  E.,     Sparrow's   Point,   Md. 
Superintendent  of  Coke  Ovens. 
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Junius  Edward  Poeter,  B.  E..     Portsmouth.  Ya. 

Assistant  Engineer  A.  C.  L.  Railway  Co.     Home  address,  Emerson,  N.  C. 
Roger  Francis  Richardson,  B.  E.,     Box  759,  Ensley,  Ala. 

Construction  Engineer  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. 
William  Edwin  Rose,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Draftsman  Newport  News  Steamship  and  Drj'  Dock  Co. 
Floyd  De  Ross,  B.  E.,     W.  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman  Fostoria  Incandescent  Ijamp  Co. 
Ira  Obed  Schaub,  B.  S.,     Ames,  Iowa. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Soils  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
John  Wade  Shore,  B.  S.,     Boonville,  N.  C. 

Teacher  and  Farmer. 
William  Turner  Smith,  B.  E.,     Duhlin,  Ga. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Georgia  Hydraulic  Stone  Co. 
Solomon  Alexander  Vest,  B.  S.  1000,  B.  Agr.  1901,  Rocksdale,  Teun. 
Analytical  Chemist  in  employ  of  F.  G.  Smith,  Propr.  of  Vest  Laboratory. 
RoscoE  Marvin  Wagstaff,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Ya. 

Draftsman  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Gaitheb  Hall  Whiting,*  B.  S.,     Richmond,  Ya. 

Assistant  Chemist  Virginia- Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1901. 
Fletcher  Hess  Earnhardt,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,   Pa. 

Structural  Engineer  with  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
William  Osborne  Bennett,  B.  E.,     Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Manager  South  Atlantic  Oil  Co. 
Fred  Wh-helm  Bonitz,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Attorney-at-Law. 
ZoLLY  MosBY  Bowden,  B.  E.,     Mulberry,  Fla. 

Electrician  Prairie  Pebble  Phosphate  Co. 
Bedford  Jethro  Brown,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Meter  Expert  Southern  Power  Co. 
Paul  Collins,  B.  S.,     Nashville,  Tenn. 

Assistant  Chemist  L.  P.  Brown  &  Co. 
William  Pescud  Craige,  B.  S.,     New  Orleans,  La. 

With  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Underwriter. 
William  Lois  Craven,  B.  E.,     York,  Pa. 

Draftsman  York  Bridge  Co. 
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Tejjx  Gbay  CKrxcHFiELD,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem.   N.  C. 

Foreman  Chatham  Manufacturing  Co. 
Geoege  Maslix  Davis,  B.  E.,     Winston- Salem,  X.  C. 

Chief  Draftsman  Southbound  Railway  Co. ;  also  General  Manager 
Winston  Tag  Machine  Co. 
WiLXiAii  DoixisoN  FArcETTE,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Ya. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
EE>^JAMi^f  Oliteb  Hood,  B.  E.,     Canonsburg.  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 
Martttt  Kellogg,  B.  Agr.,     Gatesville.  N.  C. 

Register  of  Deeds  of  Gates  County. 
Jesse  Jttttax  Liles,  B.  E.,     Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Salesman  General  Electric  Co. 
Lewis  Omeb  Lougee,  B.  E.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Of  the  firm  of  George  S.  Baton  &  Co.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers. 
Charles  Habdex  McQiteex,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  with  J.  L.  Ludlow,  C.  E. 
William  Frajtkltx  Pate,  B.  S.,     Wooster.  Ohio. 

Assistant  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Edwabd  Oscab  Smith.  B.  E.,     Newjwrt  News,  Va. 

Special  Draftsman  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Waltee  Stephen  Sttjbgill,  B.  E.,     Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

First  Lieutenant  Second  Field  Artillery,  L'nited  States  Army. 
Betebly  Nathan  Sxtxitan,  B.  S.,     Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Winston-Salem  Light  and  Fuel  Co. 
Chables  AuGrsTTS  Watson,  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

With  Berlin  Aniline  Works. 
Benjamin  Yaden  Weight,  B.  E.,     Globe,  Arizona. 

Assistant  Engineer  G.  V.  G.   &  X.  Railroad  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1902. 

Whxiam  Datid  Boseman,  B.  E.,     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
JuNTTS  Sidney  Gates,  B.  S.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Agr.  1904.     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Robebt  Baxtee  Cochean.  B.  E.,     Urbana,  Ohio. 

Electrical  Engineer. 
James  Lvmsden  Feeebee,  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  Del. 

Assistant  Engineer  "Water  Department. 
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Robert  Ibvixg  Howabd,  B.  E.,     Greenville,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Cashier  The  Bank  of  Greenville. 
JoHx  LrTHEE  McKiMMOX,  B.  Agr.,     Lauriuburg,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
Laubie  Moselet,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Southern  Representative  Owego  Bridge  Co. 
Vassab  Youxg  Moss,  B.  E.,     Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 
Chabt.es  Abthub  Nichols,  B.  E.,     Muscogee,  Indian  Ter. 

Merchant. 
James  Lafayette  Parkek,  B.  E.,     116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Assistant  Engineer  H.  C.  Keith,  Consulting  Engineer. 
William  Beijedict  Reixhabdt,      B.  E.,     Dawson,  T.  T. 

Electrician  Dawson  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co..  Ltd. 
Russell  Elstneb  Snowden,  B.  E.,     Lynchburg,  Ta. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Southern  Railway,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Home  address,  Snowden,  N.  C. 
Joseph  Platt  Tubneb,  B.  E.,     Spray,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Cotton  Mill. 
Clevelai^d  Douglas  Welch,  B.  E.,     Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Luray  Cotton  Mills. 


CLASS  OF  1903. 

William  Mobtox  Bogabt,  B.  E..     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 
Leslie  Norwood  Bo:xey,  B.  E..     Wallace  N.  C. 

Cashier  Bank  of  TVallace. 
John  Samuel  P.  Cabpenteb,  B.  E.,     Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Cherryville  Mfg.   Co.  and  MelviUe  Mfg.  Co. 
Walter  Clabk,  Jb.,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lawyer. 
John  Eliot  Coit,  B.  Agr.,     Tucson,  Arizona. 

Ph.  D.  Cornell  Universitj^.     Horticulturist  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 
Summet  Cbouse  Cobnwell,  B.  E.,    Dallas,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  in  charge  highway  construction  Gaston  County. 
Chables  Lester  Creech,  B.  S.,     New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Manager  of  New  York  Office  of  John  W.  Fries. 
Eugexe  English  Culbreth,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  E.  M.  Uzzell  &  Co.,  Printers. 
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Walteb  Lee  Dabden,  B.  B.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Draftsman  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Junius  Feanklin  Diggs,  B.  S.,     Rockingham,  N.  C,  R.  1. 

Farmer  and  Merchant. 
Theophilus  Thomas  Ellis,  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C,  R.  4. 

Farmer. 
John  Daniel  Febguson,  B.  E.,     ilonroe.  N.  C,  R.  9. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Farmer. 
Hugh  Pieece  Fosteb,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer  "Weed  Distilling  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Olh-eb  Max  Gaednee,  B.  S.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

Lawyer. 
Lamab  Caeson  Gidney,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

John  Howaed  Glenn,*  B.  E. 

Emil  Guntee,  B.  E.,     Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer  Winnebago  Traction  Co. 
Eugene  Colistus  Johnson,  B.  E.,     Ingold,  N.  C. 

Sawmilling. 
James  Matthew  Kennedy,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Architect. 
Bennett  Land,  Jb.,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Division  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
John  Thomas  Land,  B.  E.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  with  E.  C.  Foreman  and  J.  T.  Land. 
Edmond  Shaw  Lytch,  B.  E.,     Mulberry,  Fla. 

Electrical  Engineer  Prairie  Pebble  Phosphate  Co. 
Jesse  John  Moeeis,  B.  E.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railroad. 
David  Stabb  Owen,  B.  E.,     Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Standard  Turpentine  Co.,  Plant  No.  1. 
John  Habvey  Pabkee,  B.  E.,     Savannah,  Ga. 

Manager  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 
Joel  Powees,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Dewey  Bros. 
Edwaed  Hays  Ricks,  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Salesman  "William  Sellers  &  Co. 
Gaston  Wildeb  Rogees,  B.  E.,     Macon,  Ga. 

C.  E.  1905.     With  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

*Deceased. 
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Charles  Burdette  Ross,  B.  E.,     W.  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Contractor. 
John  Houston  Shuford,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  in  Dyeing  N.  C.  College  of  Agrriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Edward  Roe  Stamps,  B.  E.,     Macon,  Ga. 

Superintendent  F.  S.   Royster  Guano  Co. 

George  Yates  Stradley,  B.  E.,    Roanoke,  Va. 

structural  Draftsman  Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company. 
Charles  Edward  Trotter,  B.  S.,     Baltimore,  Md. 

Medical  Student  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Jonathan  Winborne  White,  B.  S.,     State  College,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chemist  and  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Edwin  Seymour  Whiting,*  B.  E.,     Hamlet,  N.  C. 


CLASS  OF  1904. 

Nelson  Adams,  B.  E.,     McColl,  S.  C. 

Farmer. 
Haywood  Lewis  Alderman,  B.  E.,     Box  153,  Panama,  R.  P. 

Asst.  Engineer  of  Ice  and  Electric  Plant  Panama-American  Corporation. 
Eugene  Cleveland  Bagwell,  B.  E.,     Hull,  Fla. 

Supt.  and  Chief  Engineer  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Northern  Railway. 
Edward  Par  Bailey,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

President  Wilmington  Iron  Works. 
James  Claudius  Barber,  B.  E.,     Barber,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
William  Walter  Barber,  B.  E.,     Barber,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
William  Alexander  Barrett,         B.  E.,     Missoula,  Montana. 

Chief  Engineer  Missoula  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Timothy  Eldridge,  B.  E.,     Anaconda,  Montana. 

Inspector  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Electrical  Department. 
James  William  Farrior,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Company,  Testing  Department. 
William  Walter  Finley,  B.  S.,     North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Breeder  of  Registered  Percheron  Horses. 
George  Washington  Foushee,       B.  E.,     Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

Overseer  of  Spinning,  Mineola  Manufacturing  Co. 
Edgar  William  Gaither,  B.  S.,     Nashville,  Tenn. 

Manager  L.  P.  Brown  &  Co.'s  Chemical  Laboratory. 

•Deceased. 
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Paul  Stikewalt  Gkiebson,  B.  E.,    Newport  News,  Va. 

Electrician  in  employ  of  Charles  Cory  &  Son,  New  York. 
Joseph  Pekkin  Gulley,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Pliiladelphla,  Pa. 

Meterman  Philadelphia  Electric  Light  Co. 
Jabvis  Benjamin  Harding,  B.  E.,     Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Locating  Engineer  in  charge  field  party  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Home  address,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
George  Herbert  Hodges,  B.  E.,     Scottdale,  Pa. 

Engineer  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
Jesse  McRae  Howard,  B.  E.,     Concord,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Gibson  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bbanton  Faison  Huggins,  B.  E.,     Valdosta,  Ga. 

Member  of  firm  of  J.  M.  Youngblood  &  Co.,  Planing  Mill. 
Hill  McIver  Hunter,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Purchasing  Agent  Proximity  Mfg.  Co.  and  White  Oak  Mills. 
William  Kerr,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Experiment  Farm. 
Ernest  Edwin  Lincoln,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Phoenixville  Bridge  Co. 
John  Fairly  McIntyre,  B.  E.,     Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

James  McKimmon,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Co. 
Joseph  Alfred  Miller,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Secretary  Miller-DeVane  Supply  Co. 
William  Field  Mobson,  B.  E.,    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Greater  Raleigh  Land  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Leon  Andrew  Neal,  B.  E.,     Bristol,  Tenn. 

Assistant  Engineer  Virginia  and  Southwestern  Railway  Co. 
William  Joel  Patton,  B.  E.,     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Lumber  Business. 
Frederick  Colwell  Phelps,  B.  E.,     Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

Second  Lieutenant  United  States  Army. 
William  Walter  Rankin,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Principal  Shopton  High  School. 
RiSDEN  Patterson  Reece,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Mechanical  Engineer  Salem  Iron  "Works. 
William  Richardson,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Scottdale,  Pa. 

Draftsman  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
James  Clarence  Temple,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Bacteriologist  and  Chemist  N.  C.  Experiment  Station. 
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Joseph  Ke>-daix  Waitt,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Makion  Emebsox  Weeks.  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Draftsman  Equipment  Department  Norfolk  Xa^■y  Tard. 
At.bfrt  Cltn-tox  Whabtox.  Jb.,      B.  S..     Clemmonsville.  X.  C. 

Farmer. 


CLASS  OF  1905. 
Leon  Feaxklix  Abekxethy.  B.  Agr..     Hictory,  N.  C. 

With  The  Abernethy  Hardware  Co. 
Robebt  James  Aveby,  B.  Agr.,     Morganton,  N.  C. 

OscAB  Ltttheb  Bagley.  B.  S..     Weldon.  X.  C. 

Manag^er  Coca-Cola  Bottling:  Works. 
Bexjamix  Alexa^deb  Bboom,  B.  E.,     Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Erecting  Engineer  (Steam  Turbine)  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
Joel  W.  BnxocK,  B.  Agr.,     Whigham,  Ga.,  R.  4. 

BuUock  Bros.,  Tobacco  Growers. 
Hexby  Bbozieb  Cabtwbight,  B.  E.,     Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ci\Tl  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 
WnxiAir  MnxEE  Chambebs,  B.  E..     Hotchkiss,  W.  Va. 

Pay-roll  Clerk  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
Walteb  Goss  Fixch.  B.  E.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  United  States  Government. 
Stebuxg  Gbaydox.  B.  E..     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Engineer  D.  A  Tompkins  Co. 
Jabvis  Bexjamix  Habdixg.  B.  E..     Xogales,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Locating  Engineer  in  charge  of  field  party  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Home  address,  G^een^■llle,  X.  C. 
RiCHABD  HiTGH  Habpeb,  B.  S.,     Pattersoii,  X.  C. 

Gwyn-Harper  Manufacturing  Co.  ' 

Jebe  Isaac  Herbitage.  B.  E..     Jacksonville.  N.  C. 

Surveying  timber  land  J.  C.  Foster  and  R.  C.  Remick. 
Laeax  Mnxs  HoFFiiAX,  Jr..  B.  E.,     Dallas,  N.  C. 

With  Monarch  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
Floyd  Raixey  Huxt.  B.  E..     Great  Falls,  S.  C. 

Electrical  Engineer  Southern  Power  Co. 
Abthub  Templetox  Kexyox,  B.  E..     Clinton.  N.  C. 

Engineer  Panama  Canal.     Home  address,  Clinton,  X.  C. 
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Wm.  Fraxkxix  Kibkpatbick,  B.  E.  1904.  B.  Agr.,     Kingston.  R.  I. 
Agent  in  Turkey  Investigation  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Stake  Xeely  K>-ox,  B.  E.,     Charlotte  N.  C. 

Assistant  Engineer  Southern  Railway. 
jAiiES  Hekeitage  Koo>-ce,  B.  E..     Richlands,  X.  C. 

Ci\-il  Engineer  U.  S.  Government.     Home  address,  Richlands,  X.  C. 
HEiS-BT  Mabti^t  Lilly,  B.  E..     Wilmington,  X.  C. 

Ci\'il  Engineer  and  member  of  firm  of  Field  &  Lilly,  Architects 
and  Engineers. 
LiPscoiTBE  GooDwix  Lykes,  B.  E.,     Habana,  Cuba. 

With  Lykes  Bros. 
Geokge  Gree>-  Lyxch,  Jr.,  B.  E..     Wilmington,  X.  C. 

Malcolm  Rolaxd  McGibt,  B.  Agr.,     Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Manager  West  End  Dairy. 
Walter  Hoge  McIxtibe,  B.  S..     State  College,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chemist  Institute  of  .\nimal  Nutrition. 
James  Oscar  Morgax,  B.  Agr.,     Ithaca.  X.  T. 

Graduate  Student  in  Agronomy.     Assistant  in  Experimental  Agronomy 
Cornell  University. 
LiXDSAY  Alexander  Mubb,  B.  E.,    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Assistant  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
GARLA^^)  Perry  Myatt,  B.  S.,     Bayonne,  X.  J. 

Chemist  General  Chemical  Co. 
JoHX  Alsey  Park,  B.  E..     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  X.  C.   CoUege  of  Agr.  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
James  Hicks  Peibce,  B.  S..     Warsaw,  X.  C. 

Wliolesale  Lumber  Business. 
Pleasant  H.  Poindexter,  Jr.,         B.  Agr.,     Donoha,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
Edward  Griffith  Porter,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro.  X.  C. 

Sales  Agent  Punch-I-NeUo  Co. 
Robert  Walter  Scott,  Jr.,  B.  Agr.,     Rocky  Mount,  X.  C. 

Supt.  of  Edgecombe  Test  Farm,  X.  C.  Agricultural  Department. 
Jonathan  Rhodes  Smith,  B.  E..     Phoenisville,  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman  The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
John  Davidson  Splnks,  B.  E.,     Hull,  Fla. 

Assistant  Engineer  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Northern  Railway. 
ER'^^N  Blakeney  Stack,  B.  E.,     Monroe,  X.  C. 

Electrical  Engineer  General  Electric  Co. 
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Syxvestee  Mueeay  Viele,  B.  E.,     Altoona,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Electrical  Department  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
Walteb  Jennings  Walkek,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  T. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Steven  Dockeet  Wall,*  B.  E.,     Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Waltee  Wellington  Watt,  Je.,      B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops. 
Archie  Caeeaway  Wilkinson,       B.  E.,    Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Locating  Engineer  Shoolbred  &  Seaver,  Civil  Engineers. 


CLASS  OF  1906. 

DuEANT  Stewart  Abeenethy,         B.  E.,     Lynchburg,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Southern  Railway.     Home  address,   Hickory,   N.   C. 
Geoege  Gilderoy  Allen,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Second  Hand  in  Carding,  Neuse  River  Cotton  Mill. 
Geoege  Page  Asbuey,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Norfolk  and  Southern  Ry.     Home  address,  Burkmont,  N.  C. 
James  Claudius  Beavebs,  B.  Agr.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Needham  Eeic  Bell,  B.  S.,     Auburn,  Ala. 

Assistant  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Kenneth  Leon  Black,  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

With  I.  J.  Smith  Co.,  Contractors. 
William  Andbews  Buys,  B.  E.,     Belhaven,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  for  Cooperage  Lumber  Co. 
Mask  Hopkins  Chesbro,  B.  Agr.,     Claremont,  Va. 

Farmer. 
Connoe  Calhoun  Clardy,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co. 
John  Washington  Clabk,  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  E.  1907.     Student  Philadelphia  Textile  School. 
James  Duncan  Clark,  B.  S.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Carbonic  Acid  Manufacturer. 
Samuel  Herbert  Clarke,  B.  E.,     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Wiley  Theodoee  Clay,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

•Deceased. 
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Duncan  Aechibald  Cos,  B.  S.,     Ensley,   Ala. 

Assistant  Chemist  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Co. 
Alexander  Doane  Cbomartie,         B.  Agr.,     Garland,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Latta  Yanderion  Edwards,  B.  E.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  Cornell  University. 
Weldon  Thompson  Ellis,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Albert  Edwakd  Escott,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Secretary  Raleigh  Cotton  Mills  and  Neuse  River  Mills. 
William  Caeltle  Etheridge,  B.  Agr.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  in  Farm  Crops,  N.  C.  Experiment  Station. 
James  Beckett  Ewart,  B.  E.,     New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Engineer  in  Experimental  Laboratory  Western  Electric  Co. 
Shirlt  Watson  Foster,  B.  Agr.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Agent  and  Expert  in  The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 
Arthur  Wynns  Gregory,  B.  S.,     Urbana,  111. 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  University  of  Illinois. 
Horace  Lester  Hamilton,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Employee  of  General  Electric  Co. 
John  Frederick  Hanselman,  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

With  Morrison  Machinery  and  Supply  Co. 
Clarence  Wilson  Hewlett,  B.  B.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
James  Allan  Higgs,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Civil  Engineer  Southern  Railway. 
William  Graham  Knox,  B.  E.,     Stockertown,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chemist  Northampton  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Joe  Poindexteb  Lovill,  B.  E.,     Elkin,  N.  C. 

Engineer  EUcin  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Thompson  Mayo  Lykes,  B.  E.,    Tampa,  Fla. 

With  Lykes  Bros..  Cattle  Dealers. 
Horace  Smith  McLendon,  B.  Agr.,    Wadesboro,  N.  C.  R.  1. 

Farmer. 
Raymond  Maxwell,  B.  E.,     Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  Mattamuskeet  Railroad. 

Lacy  Moore,  B.  E.,     Graham,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Southern  Railway,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Home  address,  Graham,  N.  C. 

Joseph  Graham  Morrison,  B.  Agr.,     Stanley,  N.  C. 

Of  firm  of  J.  G.   &  R.  H.  Morrison,   Merchants. 
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Jesse  Clarence  Mykick,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Consolidated  Railways,  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Charles  Franklin  Niten,  B.  Agr.,     Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Student  at  Cornell  University. 
Lola  Alexander  Niven,  B.  Agr.,     Itbaca,  N.  Y. 

Student  at  Cornell  University. 
Lewis  Milton  Oden,  B.  Agr.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dairyman. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Ogbubn,  Jr.,     B.  E.,     Richmond,  Ya. 

Monotype  and  Linotype  Machinist  Everett  Waddey  Co. 
Clyde  Ester  Parker,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cotton  Merchant,  Parker  Bros.  &  Co. 
Samuel  Oscar  Perkins.  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Angelo  Bettlena  Piver,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
William  Crawford  Piver.  B.  S.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Analytical  Chemist. 
DuKANT  Waite  Robertson,  B.  E.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Freddie  Jackson  Talton,  B.  Agr.,     Pikeville,  N.  C,  R.  2. 

Poultry  Farming. 
Richard  Henry  Tillman,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Testing  Department  General  Electric  Co. 
William  Sidney  Tomlinson,  B.  E.,     Lumberton,  N.  C. 

City  Engineer. 
Reid  Tull,  B.  E.,     Elise,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Durhajn  and  Charlotte  Railway. 
Jackson  Corpening  Tuttle,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Testing  Department  General  Electric  Co. 
Robert  Peele  Uzzell,  B.  Agr.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Farming. 
Peter  Valaeb,  Jr.,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Lillian  Lee  Vaughan,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
John  Harleigh  Williams,  B.  E.,     Spencer,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  Southern  Railway. 
Lewis  Taylor  Winston.  C.  Agr.,     Asheville,  N.  C. 

Estimator  Forest  Department  Biltmore  Estate. 
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CLASS  OF  1907. 
yame.  Degree.  Ad<lress. 

Hesbebt  Sca^-dlix  Batth:.  B.  E..     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co.     Home  address.  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
Joe  PiTTiiAX  BiTE?rs,  B.  E..     Richmond.  Va. 

Testing  Department  Richmond  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Car>-ey  Johx  Bbyax,  B.  E..     Morton  Park,  111. 

"Western  Electric  Co. 
Li>-DSAY  Feegusox  Cableto:??,  B.  E..     North  Wilkesboro.  N.  C. 

Superintendent  North  Wilkesboro  Light  and  Power  Co. 
RoBEBT  Hnx  Cabteb.  B.  E..     Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

"Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
JoHx  Washixgto>-  Clabk,  B.  E..     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Student  in  Philadelphia  TextUe  School. 
Jacob  TATrii  Eaton,  B.  Agr..     Farmington.  X.  C. 

Assistant  in  Dairying.  United  States  Government. 
Seba  Eldbidge,  B.  E.,     New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Student  Columbia  University. 
Bexjami>-  Bbtax  Evebett.  B.  Agr..  Palmyra,  N.  C. 

Farming. 
JoHX  LixDSAY  FEBGrsox,  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

VTestinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Elias  Tax  Bubex  Fowleb,  B.  E..     Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co. 
CEEiiEXT  Leen-steb  Gab>'eb,  B.  E..     Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Coast  Sur\-ey. 
Lovic  RoDGEBS  GiLBEBT,  B.  E.,     JonesboFO.  N.  C. 

Cotton  Mill  Superintendent  Clark  Manufacturing  Co. 
Rot  Joseph  Ghx,  B.  E..     Manila.   P.   I. 

Civil  Ser\-lce. 
Robebt  Stbickxeb  Gbates.  B.  E.,     Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

^Vith  General  Electric  Co. 
Geobge  Rom  Habdesty.  B.  E.,    Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Central  Hospital,  in  charge  of  repairs. 
Phujp  William  Habdie.  B.  E.,    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  United  States  Xa^T  Department. 
JoKTOx  Laeayette  Hemphilx.        B.  E..     Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

"With  General  Electric  Co. 
Lawbexce  James  Hfbbixg,  B.  Agr..     Kansas  City,  Mo. 

At  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College.     Home  address.  Clinton,  X.  C. 

10 
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yanie.  Degree.  Address. 

Guy  Francis  Hinshaw,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

With  City  Engineer. 
William  Norman  Holt.  B.  E..     Smithfield,  X.  C. 

Cotton  Manufacturing. 
Albert  Carl  Jones,  B.  Agr..     Kansas  City.  Mo. 

At  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College. 
William  Whitmore  Jones.  B.  E..     Franklin.  N.  C. 

Laundrj-  and  Electrical  Work. 
Lafayette  Franck  Koonce.  B.  Agr..     Kansas  City,  Mo. 

At  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College. 
Louis  Edgar  Lougee,  B.  S.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
Henry  Kreiger  McConnell,  B.  S.,     West  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chemist  Federal  Chemical  Co. 
Oscar  Franklin  McNairy.  B.  E..     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Eugene  Franklin  Meador.  B.  E.,     Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Bennett  Taylor  Mial.  B.  E..     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Asst.  to  Foreman  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co.     Travels. 
Frank  Curtis  Michael,  B.  E..     Richmond,  Va. 

Has  charge  of  switchboard  Virginia  Passenger  and  Power  Co. 
John  Maple  Mills,  B.  E..     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raleigh  and  Southport  Railway. 
Henry  Starbuck  Montague.  B.  S..     Richmond,  Ta. 

Assistant  Chemist  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
John  Lightfoot  Morson,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Engineer  for  Greater  Raleigh  Land  Co. 
James  Elwood  Overton,  B.  Agr.,     Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Thomas  Franklin  Parker.  B.  Agr..     West  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Graduate  Student  A.  &  M.  College. 
Fred  Maynard  Parks,  B.  E.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Arthur  Lee  Paschal,  B.  Agr.,     Vaughan,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Guy  Pinner,  B.  E.,     Phoenisrille.   Pa. 

Draftsman  The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
WiNSLOw  Gerald  Pitman.  B.  E..     Cumberland.  Md. 

McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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Xame.  Degree.  Address. 

James  Kejip  PLriiMEB,  B.  S.,     Rockdale.  Term. 

Chemist  Rockdale  Iron  Co. 
Leox  Jacob  Schwab.  B.  E.,     Goldsboro.  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 
JoHX  OscAE  Shttfobd,  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

TVestinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Va:n-ce  Stkzs,  B.  E.,     West  Raieigh.  X.  C. 

Instractor  X.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
LxTTHEB  RrssEix  Tttt.ftt.  B.  E..     Jacksonrille.  Fla. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railroad.     Home  address.  CaroUa,  X.  C. 
William  Beooks  Tbuitt,  B.  E..     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Greensboro  Boiler  and  Machine  Co. 
JoHX  Ed.  TrsLiN'GTOx,  B.  Agr.,    Lynchburg.  Va. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
EDMTTJfD  Farbiss  Wabd,  B.  Agr..     Luaiberton,  N.  C. 

'Lavryer. 
LiXDSEY  Mar  APE  Weaveb,  B.  E.,     Lexington.  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
JoHX  Jack;so>-  Wells.  B.  E..     Rocky  Mount,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Surs-eyor. 
David  L.irsDo:s  White,  B.  Agr.,     Pine  Bluflf.  X.  C. 

Farm  Superintendent  Mrs.  R.  G.   S.  MacXeille. 
Cecil  Bebxabd  Whiteht:bst.  B.  E..     Morton  Park,  III. 

Student  Western  Electric  Co. 
ABTHrs  JoH>-  WiLsox,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  X.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


Thursdav.       Julv 


Thiirsday. 
Thursday, 


September 
November 


8. 


Wednesday,   September      1, 


1909. 

j  Entrance  examination  at  each  comity 

I     comthouse,  10  a.  m. 

j  Entrance  examination  at  the  College, 

1       9  A.  M. 

First  Term  begins;  Registration  Day. 
Thanksgiving  Dav. 


Wednesday,    December     22.      First  Term  ends. 


1910. 


Wednesday 

,    January 

5, 

Saturday, 

March 

19, 

Monday, 

March 

21, 

Svmday, 

May 

29. 

Monday, 

May 

30, 

Tuesday, 

May 

31, 

Second  Term  begins;  Registration  Day. 
Second  Term  ends. 
Third  Term  begins. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Alumni  Day.     Annual  Oration. 
Commencement  Day. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


CwrT'  PostOmce.  Term  Empires 

C.W.GOLB R3ieigh Mav  1.1911. 

E.  M.  KooNCE Jacksom-ille_...  Mav  1    iQn 

n    A    X  ^    May  1,1911. 

D.  A.  ToMPKixs Charlotte MaV  1    iQii 

Tx-    r    r>  mirnneld Mav  1.  1913. 

W.  H.  Rag-^x Hich  Point  f.  '   !' 

W.  B   Cooper  wm  "^^  ^'  ^^l^. 

w  \f  Wilmington xfav  1    iQi*? 

M.  B.  SxicKLET Concord......  ^av    '    Q  -' 

T.  T.  B.I.X.E.VOER Ti^-on-.  ^l    '    '  !" 

X.  B.  BRorcHxcx Raleigh...:!  M  v    '    9  -' 

O.  L.  Ce^k. ciarkton..  f'     '    '  ^• 

Everest  Thompsox Elizabeth  CitvV;  It    '    .  -" 

R.  H.  Ricks R^ekv  Mouni  Wv    '    9  -' 

O.  M.^  C^DXER....  Shelbv  \r     '    ^^'• 

Locke  Cr.:o ::!" ^.W^nl ^^  ]'  'l''' 

Mav  1.  1917. 


-Asheville 


FACULTY. 


DANIEL  HARVEY  HILL,  A.M.,  Lit.D.,  President. 

WALLACE  CARL  RIDDICK,  A.B.,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Vice  President. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Pathology. 

ROBERT  E.  LEE  YATES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  NELSON,  Professor  of  Textile  Industry. 

JOHN  SOMERVILLE  EATON  YOUNG,  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

CLIFFORD  LEWIS  NEWMAN,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

JOHN  MICHELS,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Dairying  and  Animal 
Husbandry. 

WILLIAM  HAND  BROWNE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

HOWARD  ERNEST  SATTERFIELD,  B.S.   in  M.E.,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

THOMAS  PERRIN  HARRISON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English.     -^ 

GUY  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  B.S.,  D.V.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Physiology. 

HENRY  C.  WALTER,  B.S.,  Acting  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

FRANK  C.  REIMER,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

BARTHOLOMEW  MOORE   PARKER,   B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Textile  Industry. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  SYME,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  BENJAMIN  PARK,  Instructor  in  JIachine  Shop  and  As- 
sistant in  Power  Plant. 

CARROLL  LAMB  MANN,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 


FACULTY.  7 

CLARENCE  ANDREW  SPRAGUE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

^-  ALFRED  HENRY  THIESSEN,  B.S.,  Section  Director  United  States 
Weatlier  Bureau,  Instructor  in  Meteorology. 

-JOHN  STRAUCHON  JEFFREY,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

ABRAHAM  RUDY,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Instructor  in  xModern  Languages. 

RALPH  INGRAM  SMITH,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Entomol- 
ogy. 

WILEY  THEODORE  CLAY,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Wood-working  and 
Pattern-maliing. 

-  JOHN  ALSEY  PARK,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MICHAEL  RALPH  RICHARDSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

LILLIAN  LEE   VAUGHAN,   B.E.,   Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Me- 
ehanics. 

CARL  PHILIP  BONN,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

VANCE  SYKES,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

WELDON  THOMPSON  ELLIS,  B.E.,   M.E.,   Instructor  in  Machine 
Design  and  Steam  Laboratory. 

LEON    FRANKLIN    WILLIAMS,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in 
Chemistry. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON  DORSEY,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

JOHN  EDWARD  HALSTEAD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dyeing. 

HUBERT  HILL,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  BROOKS  TRUITT,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  VON  GLAHN,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
and  Civil  Engineering. 

JESSE  PAGE  SPOON,  B.Agr.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

JOHN  GALENTINE  HALL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

PERCY  LEIGH  GAINEY,  B.Agr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

HERBERT  NATHANIEL  STEED,  Instructor  in  Weaving  and  De- 
signing. 

FRED  BARNET  WHEELER,  Instructor  in  Forge. 


FACULTY. 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 
EDWIN  BENTLEY  OWEX.  B.S.,  Registrar. 
ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEX,  Bursar. 
BENJAMIN  SMITH  SKINNER,  Farm  Superintendent 
JAMES  OLIVER  LOFTIN,  Steward.       _ 
Miss  VJ^^JT^  T  iU>TTFn  flTOPTnTiri'"!  ilii  iii  in 
Hospital  Matron. 
ITilfir  \  T!^^fcftWPWigffP,-glenographer.  ^^ 

HENRY  McKEE  TUCKER,  M.D..  Physician. 


Vlc,^^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
DEPARTMENT,  WEST   RALEIGH. 

D^iNIEL  HARVEY  HILL,  A.M..  Lit.D.,  President. 

CHARLES  BURGESS  WILLIAJSIS,  M.S.,  Director  and  Agronomist. 

WILLIAM  ALPHONSO  WITHERS,  A.M.,  Chemist. 

FRANK  LINCOLN  STEVENS,  Ph.D.,  Vegetable  Pathologist. 

JOHN  STRAUCHON  JEFFREY,  Poultryman. 

FRANK  CHARLES  REIMER,  M.S.,  Horticulturist. 

ROBERT  SETH  CURTIS,  B.S.A.,  Animal  Husbandman. 

JOHN  MICHELS,  M.S.A.,  Dairy  Husbandman. 

RALPH  INGRAM  SMITH,  B.S.,  Entomologist. 

GUY  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.V.S.,  Veterinarian. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  SYME,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

JOHN  GALENTINE  HALL,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Diseases. 

WILLIAM    CARLYLE    ETHERIDGE,    B.Agr.,    Assistant    in    Farm 

Crops. 
JAMES  KEMP  PLUMMER,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

PERCY  LEIGH  GAINEY,  B.Agr.,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

A.  R.  RUSSELL,  Assistant  in  Field  Experiments. 

ARTHUR  FINN  BOWEN,  Bursar. 

CRAVEN  PEARCE  FRANKLIN.   Secretary  and   Stenographer. 
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MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 

Commandant   of  Cadets. 

First  Lieutexaxt  JOHN  S.  E.  YOUXG,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cadet   Major. 
H.  N.  SUMNER. 

Battalion   Staff. 
T.  M.  CLARK,  Captain  and  Adjutant. 
W.  F.  MORRIS,  Captain  and  Quartermaster. 

Noncommissioned   Staff. 
S.  H.  McNEELY,  Sergeant  Major. 
T.  D.  HARRIS,  Color  Sergeant. 

Band. 
T.  F.  HAYWOOD,  Captain. 
W.  R.  MARSHALL.  First  Lieutenant. 
J.  H.  ROBERTSON.  Second  Lieutenant. 
R.  J.  WYATT,  Drum  Major. 
W.  E.  DAVIS,  First  Sergeant. 
I.  N.  TULL,  Sergeant. 
C.  E.  WALTON,  Sergeant. 
W.  R.  PHILLIPS,  Sergeant. 
O.  M.  SIGMON,  Corporal. 
J.  W.  ROLLINSON,  Corporal. 
G.  R.  ROSS,  Corporal. 
L.  E.  STEERE,  Corjioral. 
R.  T.  WADE,  Corijoral. 
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Company  A. 

J.  W.  HARRELSON,  Captain. 

J.  E.  LATHAM,  First  Lieutenant. 

W.  X.  SLOAN,  Second  Lieutenant. 

H.  S.  STEELE,  Second  Lieutenant. 

T.  B.  SUMMERLIN.  First  Sergeant. 

J.  C.  ALBRIGHT.  Sergeant. 

H.  C.  CLAY,  Sergeant. 

W.  L.  MANNING,  Sergeant. 

L.  D.  MOODY,  Sergeant. 

W.  H.  DAVIS,  Corporal. 

J.  L.  MARTIN.  CorporaL 

K.  BRYAN,  Corporal. 

W.  P.  THURSTON,  Corporal. 

F.  T.  PEDEN,  Corporal. 

W.  J.  HALL,  Corporal. 

Company   B. 

R.  A.  SHOPE.  Captain. 

W.  S.  DEAN,  First  Lieutenant. 

TV.  M.  MILLNER,  Second  Lieutenant. 

R.  R.  FAISON,  Second  Lieutenant. 

J.  F.  ROBINSON,  First  Sergeant. 

J.  B.  PARKS.  Sergeant. 

L.  L.  HOOD.  Sergeant. 

T.  S.  BONT),  Sergeant. 

M.  S.  MAYES,  Sergeant. 

J.  L.  SPRINGS,  Sergeant. 

X.  R.  MARTIN,  Corporal. 

E.  JOHNSTON,  Corporal. 
J.  P.  QUINERLY,  Corporal. 
G.  TV.  GILLETTE,  Corporal. 
T.  W.  THORNE,  Corporal. 

F.  G.  TUCKER,  Corporal. 
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Company  C. 
J.  M.  PRICE,  Captain. 
J.  W.  lYET,  First  Lieutenant. 
J.  B.  CRAVEN,  Second  Lieutenant. 
J.  E.  TOOMER,  Second  Lieutenant. 
L.  P.  McLEXDOX.  First  Sergeant. 
R.  L.  MORGAN,  Sergeant. 
R.  E.  GILL,  Sergeant. 
T.  H.  THOMPSON,  Sergeant. 
H.  W.  WELLES,  Sergeant. 
W.  M,  NEALE,  Sergeant. 
W.  BAILEY,  Corporal. 
J.  M.  BEAL,  Corporal. 
R.  S.  FAIRLY,  Corporal. 
M.  F.  WYATT,  Corporal. 

Company   D. 
W.  A.  HORNADAY.  Captain. 
J.  G.  PASCHAL,  First  Lieutenant. 
J.  M.  PARKER,  Second  Lieutenant. 
C.  R.  JORDAN,  First  Sergeant. 
E.  L.  WINSLOW,  Sergeant. 
E.  A.  SEIDENSPINNER,  Sergeant. 
R.  BOWDITCH,  Sergeant. 
C.  R.  BRADLEY,  Sergeant. 
J.  TT.  BUCHANAN,  Corporal. 
R.  BOYLAN,  Corporal. 
R.  L.  MORRISON,  Corporal. 
S.  B.  PHIFER,  Corporal. 


Note.— On  October  14,  190S,  the  Battalion  held  a  competitive  drill  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
track,  during  the  State  Fair,  and  Company  C,  Corps  of  Cadets,  was  selected  as  the  best 
drilled  organization  and  awarded  the  College  pennant. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  owes 
its  existence  to  the  combined  liberality  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  R.  S.  PuUen,  of  Raleigh,  together  with  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  who  saw  that  in  the  industrial  life 
of  North  Carolina  the  time  had  come  when  trained  and  educated 
leaders  were  necessary.  The  first  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  in  relation  to  the  College  was  ratified  in  1885,  the  bill,  which 
afterwards  became  a  law,  having  been  introduced  by  A.  Leazar,  Esq. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1862  passed  a  bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  giving  to  each  State  public 
lands  "for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  income  from  this  grant,  amounting  to  $7,500  annually,  was  ap- 
propriated in  1887  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the  establish- 
ment and  yearly  maintenance  of  this  College.  Sufficient  land  for  the 
College  site  and  farm  was  given  by  the  late  R.  S.  Pullen.  The  Col- 
lege was  formally  opened  for  students  October  1,  1889. 

Additional  funds  were  provided  afterwards  by  the  National  Con- 
gress by  the  "supplemental  Morrill  Act"  of  1890  and  the  "Nelson 
Act"  of  1907  and  by  State  appropriations. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  on  the  extension  of  Hillsboro 
Street  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  State  Capitol.    The  site  is  suitable  in  all  respects. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  city  mains  and  from 
twelve  deep  wells  on  the  College  grounds.  The  water  is  analyzed, 
both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  at  regular  periods. 

The  College  now  owns  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land. 
Fourteen  hundred  young  trees  and  nine  hundred  and  forty  vines  are 
growing  in  an  orchard  of  sixteen  acres.  Seven  acres  are  devoted  to 
truck  growing.  The  herd  consists  of  thirty-eight  cows,  twenty-seven 
calves,  and  two  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls.  The  laboratories,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  workshops  are  well  equipped  for  practical  work. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  Administration  Building  is  of  bi'ick,  with  brownstone  trim- 
mings, and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  by  sixty-four  feet ;  part  four 
stories  in  height  and  the  remainder  two.  The  lower  floors  contain 
the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Bui-sar,  several 
recitation-rooms  and  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The 
upper  stories  are  occupied  by  students. 

In  this,  as  in  other  buildings,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
secure  good  sanitation.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated 
and  conveniently  arranged. 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  is  a  plain,  substantial  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  large  annex.  It  contains  the  drawing- 
rooms,  recitation-rooms,  and  shops  of  the  department. 

Primrose  Hail  is  a  two-story  brick  building  used  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  laboratories  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Textile  Building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  basement.  Its  construction 
is  similar  to  a  cotton  mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construc- 
tion in  this  class  of  buildings.  The  basement  contains  the  dyeing 
department,  the  first  floor  the  looms  and  warp  preparation  machinery, 
and  the  second  floor  the  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

Pullen  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  R.  Stanhope  Pullen, 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  College.  The  basement  of  this  building 
is  used  as  a  dining  room  and  seats  five  hundred  students.  The  first 
storj'  is  used  for  library,  reading  room  and  lecture  rooms.  The  second 
story  serves  as  the  College  auditorium.  This  building  is  commodious, 
comfortable  and  well  lighted. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  three-story  buff  press-brick  building 
with  granite  trimmings  and  is  two  hundred  and  four  by  seventy-four 
feet.  The  lower  or  basement  floor  contains  the  class  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories for  work  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy- 
ing. Ample  provision  is  made  for  butter-making,  stock  judging,  farm 
butchering,  and  cold-storage  accommodations  for  the  products. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  offices  of  the  department,  class  rooms 
for  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy,  and  laboratories  for  soil  physics 
and  agricultm-al  machinery. 

On  the  top  floor  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  botany  and  vegetable 
pathology,  zoology,  physiology,  and  veterinary  medicine.  There  are 
well-equipped  class  rooms  and  large,  well-lighted  laboratories. 

The  building  affords  excellent  accommodations  for  education  in  agri- 
culture and  allied  subjects,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  its  needs. 
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.  The  Electric  Laboratory  is  a  one-story  brick  building.  It  is 
equipped  with  modern  electi-ical  apparatus  to  which  large  additions 
will  be  made. 

Watauga  Hall  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  trimmed  with  brown- 
stone  and  containing  sixty  rooms  for  dormitories.  There  is  also  a 
large  dormitory  in  the  attic,  and  in  the  basement  are  bath-rooms, 
which  are  free  for  students'  use. 

Dormitories. — In  addition  to  Watauga  Hall,  one  three-story  and 
three  two-story  brick  buildings  are  used  exclusively  for  dormitories. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  containing  a  sitting- 
room,  seven  bed-rooms,  three  bath-rooms,  a  kitchen,  linen-room.  Col- 
lege Physician's  office  and  medicine  closet.  The  rooms  are  large,  well 
ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  heated  by  steam.  Each  room  opens  upon 
a  large,  pleasant  portico.  The  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  rooms 
are  such  as  are  used  in  modern  hospitals. 

Foundry.— The  old  boiler  house  has  been  fitted  up  for  foundry  pur- 
poses. It  contains  a  3G-inch  cupola  furnace,  GriiBn  Oil  Furnace  for 
melting  iron;  another  for  brass,  and  a  small  crucible  furnace  for 
brass  melting ;  a  core  oven ;  benches  and  hand  tools  for  moulding  in 
the  course  of  exercise.s,  as  well  as  for  any  repair  work  for  the  College. 

The  Barn  is  a  frame  building  carefully  planned  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  barn  is  fifty  by  seventy-two  feet  and  three 
stories  high. 

The  Fire  Protection  of  the  College  consists  of  the  following  equip- 
ment :  An  Underwriter  fire  pump,  stand-pipe  and  reservoir,  hose  and 
hose  reels.  Hydrants  are  conveniently  located  about  the  grounds, 
with  attached  hose  nozzles,  etc.  The  buildings  are  supplied  with 
extinguishers. 

The  New  Power  Plant  furnishes  heat,  light,  and  power  for  all  the 
buildings.  The  boiler  plant  consists  of  two  75-horse-power  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  Company  and  two  100-horse-power  Atlas  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  with  a  working  steam  pressure  of  150  pounds.  The  Engine 
Plant  consists  of  a  100-horse-power  Skinner  Engine  and  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Generator  attached;  a  100  K.  W.  De  Laval  Turbine  Genera- 
tor set  with  self-exciter ;  a  10  K.  W.  steam-driven  Exciter  Set,  Steam, 
and  Vacuum  Pumps  for  feeding  the  boilers  and  maintaining  circula- 
tion in  steam-heating  apparatus.  The  buildings  are  equipped  with 
Warren  Webster  system  of  heating. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  It  was  established  originally  as  a  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
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General  Assembly  ratified   Afirrh   10    10 —      t* 

Pron^te.  b.  act  I.  Con.4s^t;^  flSS^t^l.:^,';^ 
donation  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  investigations  in  a^ricnlture 
and  for  publishing  the  same.  The  bill,  which  subseauen'ly  Came  a 
law  was  introduced  by  Representative  William  H.  nitch,  of  MT'soun 
The  funds  of  the  Experiment  Station  were  supplemented  by  he  act 
Of  Congress  of  March  16,  IDOG,  known  as  the  "Adams  Act " 

The  Director's  office  is  in  the  Agricultural  Building  and  the  1-ibora 
tones  are  m  the  main  building  at  the  College.  The  experimental 
work  m  agric-ulture,  horticulture,  stock  and  poultrv  rais'n^  and 
dairying  is   conducted  on  the  College  farm,  and  the'  in;eS^^;tions 

"CstaSr  •:  r  ''"^rr '-'  -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  coneyrb^itjr 

thrwo^l  t  n.  ^''""^l,^^^^^  *«  ^^'^«^-  Visitors  and  to  show  them 
with  f  ,  "^  %''''■  ^""^  ^'""°"  ^"^^^"^t«  ^  '^'Se  correspondence 
with  farmers  and  others  concerning  agricultnral  matters  It  tSes 
pleasure  m  receiving  and  answering  questions 

Publicatioois  relating  to  general  farming  matters  and  embodyin<^ 
2  t^rstate     r^^^"^"^«  --  I-^^^^^ed  and  sent  free  to  alfc  tiz  n^ 
of  the  State  who  request  them.    A  request  addressed  to  the  A-^ricul 
ural  Experiment  Station.  West  Raleigh,  X.  C,  will  bring  thestpibi: 
cations  and  answers  to  letters.  ^ 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  is  an  institution  where  young  men  of  character,  energy 

any  ^^eTZH  ''  '''""'^"  ''"^  "^^^"^  -^  ^— '^^^  -"k  ^ 
cess  Tt/s  -nrnfd".  ?"^  '"""'"^  "^^  ^'^"  '''  ^^"-^^  to  suc- 
tec?s    ^auc^htsn  .  I''"'  '''"^''''  mechanics,  engineers,   archi- 

teccs,  draughtsmen,  machinists,  electricians,  miners,  metallur-i.ts 
Chemists,  dyers,  mill-workers,  manufacturers,  stock-raisers  ?rut 
growers,  truckers,  and  dairymen,  by  giving  them  not  on Iv  a'  libe^^i 

L  w-  roinfTl^'r '^r'  "^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^-^  ^^^ 

as  wiJi  qualify  them  for  their  future  work 

It  offers  practical  and  technical  education  in  Agriculture  Horticul 
El^'tr^Tr  '''"'•'^"'  ''''''  Engineering,  Mechanical  ^gfuel^nt 
DyeiLT  TeS^^^^^  '''"'"'   Engineering,   Metallurgy,   Chemistr; 

trai2:  r?ar"  .  '''^"^  Architecture.  It  also  offers  practical 
WorrMiirwcSTM"^'.  Wood-txirning.  Elacksmithing,  Machinists' 
work  M  11-woik,  Boiler-tending.  Engine-tending,  Dynamo-tendino-  .nd 

^:^:^^J^T?'^  r''^''  ^'^^^'^'^  ^^^^^  and  oth^r-s^h 
jeers  relating  to  practical  electricity 

ind'ox^^c^L?'  ''f  "5  "^"'^''^  °'  '""^  ^""^»^  ^«  t«  ^"^^«^  technical 
and  piactical  instruction,  yet  other  subjects  essential   to  a   liberal 
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education  are  not  omitted.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  English. 
Mathematics.  History.  Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology.  Physiology,  and  Geology. 

The  College  is  not  a  place  for  young  men  who  desire  merely  a  gen- 
eral education  without  manual  or  technical  training,  nor  for  lads 
lacking  in  physical  development,  mental  capacity,  or  moral  fiber,  nor 
for  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  observe  regularity,  system, 
and  order  in  their  daily  work. 

WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  EXPECTS  OF   ITS  STUDENTS. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  students  in  the  College  are  here  to  get 
an  education.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to  attend  classes,  lec- 
tures, laboratories,  shop-work,  drills,  inspections,  etc..  without  being 
reminded  of  such  duties  each  day.  week  or  month. 

Students  cannot  properly  prepare  for  and  perform  these  duties  if 
they  spend  time  in  Ealeigh  or  absent  themselves  from  work  and 
study.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms  and  refrain  from  visiting  Raleigh,  except  when  permitted  by 
the  rules  of  the  College. 

Students  are  also  expected  to  keep  their  rooms  neat  and  orderly ;  to 
refrain  from  noise  during  study  hours,  and  from  disorderly  conduct 
at  all  times  and  places :  in  short,  to  live  like  gentlemen. 

Hazing  new  students,  cigarette-smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  card- 
playing,  visiting  pool-rooms  and  all  improper  places,  loafing  on  the 
streets,  and  other  like  vicious,  idle,  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  per- 
formanc-es  are  prohibited  by  the  College  rules. 

A  record  is  kept  of  every  student  in  College ;  his  failure  to  perform 
duty  and  his  infractions  of  the  rules.  When  this  rec-ord  shows  that 
a  young  man  is  not  in  College  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion, and  is  not  using  his  opportunities  proi:>erly,  he  will  be  required 
to  withdraw.  For  scandalous  and  vicious  offenses  students  will  be 
dismissed.  The  rules  of  the  College  are  intended  solely  to  promote 
manliness,  to  form  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  promptness  and 
fidelity  to  duty,  as  well  as  simplicity,  ec-onomy  and  healthfulness  of 
living;  and  to  prevent  habits  of  idleness,  disorder,  extravagance,  and 
vice. 

PRIZES. 

A  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  five  dollars  are 
awarded  annually  to  the  students  in  the  Freshman  Class  who  earn  the 
largest' and  the  next  largest  amounts  of  money  by  labor  on  the  College 
farm. 
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The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Association  offers  a  prize  of  $5  to 
the  student  preparing  the  best  essay  on  the  Live-stocli  Exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair. 

To  the  Junior  Mechanical  Student  who  has  made  the  most  progress 
in  Mechanical  Drawing  the  Mechanical  Department  gives  a  set  of 
high-grade  drawing  instruments. 

Mr.  William  Dunn,  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  gives  annually  a 
twenty-five-dollar  gold  medal  to  the  Senior  speaker  who  makes  the 
best  oration  on  Commencement  Day. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  is  intended  to  secure  studious  habits,  with  punctu- 
ality, system,  and  order  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  develop  strong,  intelligent,  high-toned  men;  and 
proper  patience,  forbearance,  and  sympathy  are  used  in  this  great 
work ;  but  the  College  is  in  no  sense  a  reform  school,  and  it  will  not 
retain  young  men  who  are  vicious,  idle,  or  incompetent. 

HAZING. 

There  has  been  no  hazing  of  any  sort  in  College  this  year.  The 
present  sentiment  of  the  student  body  is  opposed  to  this  practice  in 
our  College,  and  its  management  feels  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
hazing  during  the  next  year. 

REPORTS   AND   SCHOLARSHIP. 

Regular  reports  of  scholarship  and  conduct  are  sent  to  parents  and 
guardians  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Special  reports  are  made  when- 
ever necessary.  Students  who  are  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or 
manifestly  unable  to  do  the  work  required,  will  be  discharged  at  any 
time.  The  Faculty  will  require  any  student  to  withdraw  whenever  it 
is  plain  that  his  stay  in  the  institution  is  not  profitable  to  himself  or 
to  the  College. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  chapel  exercises  in  Pullen  Audi- 
torium each  morning.  These  services  are  conducted  by  the  President, 
by  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  by  some  visiting  minister. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  attend  religious  service  in  Raleigh  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  students  are  always 
welcomed  in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  Raleigh,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  attend  these  services. 
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YOUNG   MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Youug  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  organization 
of  the  students,  and  is  entirely  under  student  management.  A  general 
secretary  is  employed  by  the  association  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
the  work.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are  interested  in  the  work  and  give  assistance,  both  financially  and 
otherwise.  Any  student  who  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical  church 
may  become  an  active  member.  Any  student  of  good  moral  character 
or  who  desires  to  improve  his  moral  life  may  become  an  associate 
member. 

The  College  Association  is  a  branch  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion. 

Two  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  each  week :  one 
on  Sunday  evening  and  one  on  Wednesday.  Musicians  and  speakers 
from  Ealeigh  and  other  cities  frequently  take  part  in  these  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  fourfold : 

Fii-st,  to  build  up  Christian  character  and  offer  a  suitable  field 
for  its  development. 

Second,  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  moral  life  of  all  the  students  in 
College. 

Third,  to  train  men  in  definite  methods  of  Christian  work,  that  they 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  their  College  and  subsequently  to 
their  church  and  their  country. 

Fourth,  to  give  moral  young  men  such  amusements  and  such  good- 
fellowship  as  they  need. 

Bible  study  is  systematically  taken  up  by  the  association.  Six  or 
ten  men  are  grouped  into  classes  and  meet  regularly  for  Bible  study. 
The  leaders  of  these  classes  are  trained  for  their  teaching,  and  the 
entire  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bible  Study  Committee 
and  the  general  secretary.  Every  student  in  College  is  urged  to  join 
one  of  these  classes. 

The  association  is  supported  by  gifts  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Faculty,  and  citizens  of  the  State,  and  by  its  regular  membership 
dues.  Although  membership  is  voluntary,  it  is  desired  that  all  stu- 
dents should  apply  for  membership  and  thereby  aid  and  be  aided  iu 
an  upright  College  life. 

Plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  a  fifteen-thousand  dollar 
building  to  be  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the  association.  This 
building  will  be  the  social  center  of  College  life.  It  will  contain  halls 
for  the  literary  societies  and  for  the  Athletic  Association  as  well  as 
most  comfortable  quarters  for  the  association. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  College  is  provided  with  extensive  grounds,  which  furnish 
ample  facilities  for  military  drill  and  athletic  sports. 

Outdoor  sports  are  directly  managed  by  the  Athletic  Association 
and  are  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  organized  by  the  student  body  to  pro- 
mote physical  health  and  manly  spirit  through  athletic  sports.  Fnder 
the  direction  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  it  promotes 
practice  in  base-ball,  foot-ball,  track  athletics,  etc. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING-ROOMS. 

The  College  Library  occupies  the  first  story  of  Pullen  Hall.  The 
reading-room  is  supplied  regularly  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
magazines  and  journals  of  various  kinds,  and  yearly  additions  are 
being  made  to  this  number.  The  library  contains  about  six  thousand 
volumes.  There  are  also  reference  libraries  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  library  is  kept  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The  Libra- 
rian is  always  present  to  assist  students  in  finding  desired  informa- 
tion. 

The  Olivia  Raney  Library  in  Raleigh,  containing  now  about  ten 
thousand  volumes,  is  free  to  the  students  and  they  have  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  books  from  it.  Students  also  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
sulting books  in  the  State  Library. 

STATE   MUSEUM. 

Students  have  free  access  to  the  large  collections  of  the  State 
Museum.  These  collections  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  for 
studies  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mining.  Forestry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 

COLLEGE   SOCIETIES. 

Such  college  organizations  are  encouraged  as  tend  to  form  good 
character,  to  develop  manly  physical  vigor,  and  to  promote  literary, 
scientific  and  technical  research  and  training. 

The  Biag  Society  is  composed  of  those  students  who  have  made  the 
best  record  in  biological  and  agricultural  subjects.  The  membership 
is  limited  to  ten.  The  Society  meets  monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
biological  and  agricultural  questions. 

Farmers'  Institute.— The  students  in  the  Winter  Course  in  Dairy- 
ing and  Agriculture  meet  every  Wednesday  night  during  the  winter 
term  for  a  discussion  of  practical  agricultural  problems.     The  meet- 
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ings  are  conducted  in  the  manner  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  and  give 
training  in  conducting  farmers'  meetings,  ex  tempore  speaking  on 
agricultural  questions,  and  writing  and  reading  of  reports  on  various 
farm  operations. 

The  Rural  Science  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects,  review  of  current  agricultural  publications,  and 
reports  on  personal  experiments  and  the  work  of  the  College  farm  and 
Experiment  Station. 

The  Biological  Club  meets  semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  bio- 
logical subjects  in  their  relation  to  practical  agriculture.  Students 
here  present  results  of  their  own  investigations  and  observations  and 
reviews  of  the  more  important  current  publications,  particularly  those 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

The  Tompkins  Textile  Society  meets  every  two  weeks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  subjects  relating  to  the  textile  industry. 

The  Mechanical  Society  meets  every  two  weeks  for  the  discussion 
of  mechanical  subjects. 

The  Berzelius  Chemical  Society  meets  fortnightly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  chemical  subjects  and  for  review  of  the  current  chemical 
literature,  with  which  the  College  is  well  supplied. 

The  Pullen  and  Leazar  Literary  Societies  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  in  declamation,  debate,  composition,  and  parlia- 
mentary law,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  social  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Alumni  Association  meets  each  year  on  Monday  preceding 
Commencement  Day,  transacts  its  annual  business,  hears  the  Alumni 
oration  and  attends  the  annual  Alumni  banquet.  This  association 
purposes  raising  funds  to  erect  an  Alumni  building  at  the  College. 

REQUISITES    FOR   ADMISSION. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  must  bring  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  the  school 
last  attended. 

To  the  Four-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  of  all  four-year  courses  will  be  examined  on  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic  (complete).  Algebra  (to  involution),  English 
Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition,  and  American  History.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  whose  examination 
papers  are  seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 
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To  the  Two-year  Courses. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two- 
year  courses  in  Meclianic  Arts  and  Textile  Industry  will  be  exam- 
ined on  Arithmetic  (through  common  and  decimal  fractions),  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and  American  History. 

To  the  One-year  Course  in  Agriculture. — Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  one-year  course  in  agriculture  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
same  examination  as  for  the  two-year  course. 

To  the  Winter  Courses. — No  entrance  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  winter  courses.  No  one  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  a  winter  course. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  County  Superintendents 
of  Instruction  in  each  courthouse  in  the  State  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
second  Thursday  in  July  of  each  year.  The  date  for  1909  is  July  8th. 
These  examinations  will  save  the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Raleigh  in  case 
the  candidate  should  fail  or  if  there  should  not  be  room  enough  for 
him  in  the  College.  Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  also  at  the 
College  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  preceding  the  opening  day. 
The  examinations  begin  with  English  at  9  a.  m.,  in  Room  21,  Main 
Building,  followed  by  Mathematics  at  11,  and  History  at  2,  in  the 
same  room.    The  date  for  1909  is  September  1st. 

ADMISSION    WITHOUT    EXAMINATION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  without  examination : 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  winter  courses,  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

2.  School  teachers  holding  teachers'  certificates. 

3.  Graduates  of  those  high  schools  and  academies  whose  certificates 
are  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  this  College. 

SESSION. 

The  College  session  lasts  nine  months,  and  opens  annually  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  and  closes  the  last  Tuesday  in  May,  with  a 
vacation  of  about  two  weeks  at  Christmas. 
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EXPENSE. 

The  total  averasre  college  expense  of  a  Freshman  student  is  $225.00. 

The  total  average  college  expense  of  a  Freshman  student  having  a 
scholarship  is  $180.00. 

These  amounts  include  cost  of  board,  tuition,  lodging,  fuel  and 
lights,  fees  and  deposits,  books,  uniform  and  cap,  drawing  instru- 
ments, and  laundry.  They  do  not  include  allowanc-e  for  clothing, 
other  than  for  uniform  and  cap,  nor  for  spending  money  and  contin- 
gencies. 

Allowance  for  clothing,  spending  money,  and  contingencies  is  a  mat- 
ter largely  to  be  determined  by  the  parent. 

The  amount  of  such  allowance  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  From  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  year  are  suggested  as  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts. 

This  will  make  the  total  expense  for  all  purposes  of  a  Freshman 
student,  without  a  scholarship,  amount  to  from  $275.00  to  $325.00  for 
the  entire  session ;  or  $230.00  to  $280.00.  if  he  has  a  scholarship. 

The  largest  payment  is  made  in  September.  A  student  on  entering 
college  should  bring  at  least  $60.00  to  meet  his  various  payments  for 
the  first  month. 

Students  withdrawing  from  college  within  two  weeks  from  date  of 
entrance  will  be  refunded  all  money  paid  by  them  to  the  College  Bur- 
sar, exc-ept  charges  for  board  during  the  time  here.  Students  with- 
drawing later  than  two  weeks  from  date  of  entrance  will  be  refunded 
no  money  except  for  board. 

Board  is  $10.00  per  month  and  is  payable  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  from  September  to  May  inclusive ;  board  for  less  time  than  one 
month  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  c-ents  a  day  or  $3.00  per  week. 

The  College  Bursar  is  forbidden  by  the  Trustees  to  give  credit. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  college  fees  is  as  follows : 

The  Bursar  is  instructed  to  collect  from  each  student  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  session  in  September  of  each  year  the  following 
amounts :  Room  rent,  fuel  and  lights.  $15.00 ;  incidental  fee.  $5.00 ; 
medical  fee.  $3.00 ;  lecture  fee,  $1.00 ;  library  fee,  $1.00 ;  furniture  fee, 
$1.00 ;  physical  culture  fee.  $1.00 ;  fee  to  cover  damage  to  guns  issued 
to  cadets.  $5.00 ;  board  for  September.  $10.00.    Total  $42.00. 

Day  students  pay  in  full  for  half  year  on  entering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  each  student  will  be  required  to  purchase 
a  uniform,  costing  $18.00.  Five  dollars  of  this  must  be  paid  when 
measure  is  taken,  and  the  balance  when  the  uniform  is  delivered, 
which  will  be  by  the  last  of  September. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  Department  fees  will  be  paid 
to  the  Bursar  at  the  same  time  : 


Sen. 

Jun. 

Soph. 

Fresh. 

2d  Year 
S.  C. 

1st  Year 
S.  C. 

Agr.  students— 

$  10.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
10.00 
9.00 

$    1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
6.00 
8.00 

$    4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
8.00 

$    1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 

$ 

$    1  00 

C.  E.       "       .. 

M.  E.      "       .. 
E.  E.       "       .. 

2.90 

2.00 

Chem.     '•     ■__ 

Tex. 

7.00 

7.00 

The  Bursar  will  collect  from  each  pay  student  by  November  first 
of  each  year  tuition  for  half  the  session  (amount  $22.50). 

The  following  are  the  January  payments  (without  scholarship)  : 
room  rent,  fuel  and  lights,  $15.00;  tuition  (half  session),  $22.50;  fur- 
niture fee,  $1.00;  medical  fee,  $3.00;  physical  culture  fee,  $1.00; 
board  for  January,  $10.00.    Total,  $52.50. 

The  amount  reciuired  of  students  with  scholarships  is  the  same  as 
above,  less  $22.50.  or  $30.00. 

The  College  rooms  are  supplied  with  necessary  furniture.  Each 
student  should  bring  with  him  two  pairs  of  blankets,  two  pairs  of 
sheets,  two  pillowcases,  one  pillow  and  two  bedspreads  for  single 
bed. 

UNIFORM. 

The  College  uniform  must  be  worn  while  on  military  duty  by  all 
students.  It  must  be  purchased  at  the  College  from  the  contractor. 
The  uniform  is  of  a  .strong  gray  cloth,  and  with  care  it  will  last  a 
year.  Each  student  is  required  to  wear  an  overcoat  during  cold 
weather.  Overcoats  may  be  brought  from  home,  or  purchased  in  the 
city. 

FREE   TUITION. 

Scholarships,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  conferring  free 
tuition,  are  given  to  needy  boys  of  talent  and  character.  As  far  as 
possible,  these  scholarships  are  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Appointments  are  made  only  by  the  President  of  the  College 
upon  written  recommendation  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
scholarships  are  not  intended  for  people  who  have  property.  Certifi- 
cates of  inability  to  pay  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  and  endorsed 
by  the  person  recommending  him. 
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SELF-HELP. 

Many  students  pay  their  own  expenses,  either  wholly  or  partly,  by 
doing  various  kinds  of  work.  There  is  regular  employment  for  a 
limited  number,  enabling  them  to  earn  from  $4  to  ?10  a  month.  There 
is  also  occasional  employment,  paying  from  ?2.o0  to  $5  a  month.  The 
work  offered  is  mainly  on  the  farm,  in  the  barn,  milking  and  feeding 
cattle,  etc.,  and  is  for  agricultural  students  only.  There  is  very  little 
work  available  for  others,  except  serving  in  the  dining-room.  Young 
men  should  not  rely  upon  material  help  from  work  the  first  year,  as 
most  of  the  work  is  given  to  students  who  have  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence at  the  College.  Application  for  work  should  be  made  before  the 
student  comes  to  college. 

STUDENT   LOAN    FUND. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  has  established  a  small  fund 
to  be  lent  to  needy  students  of  talent  and  character.  The  loans  are 
made  at  six  per  cent,  and  good  security  is  required.  Sufficient  time 
for  repayment  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  earn  the  money  him- 
self. The  amount  lent  to  each  student  is  limited.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  young  men  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  who  cannot 
find  sufficient  employment  while  in  college  to  meet  all  their  necessary 
expenses. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  fund  from  students,  alumni,  and 
friends  of  education  generally.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  Col- 
lege Bursar,  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  At  present  the 
fund  amounts  to  §2,652.33. 

BOARD   AND   LODGING. 

All  students  are  expected  to  board  in  the  College  mess-hall  and  to 
room  in  the  College  dormitories.  An  abundant  supply  of  plain,  nour- 
ishing food,  with  as  large  a  variety  as  possible,  is  furnished  absolutely 
at  cost.    The  charge  at  present  is  $10  per  month,  payable  in  advance. 

Rooms  in  the  College  dormitories  are  supplied  with  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  and  all  necessary  furniture,  except  sheets,  blankets, 
pillowcases,  pillows,  bedspreads,  and  towels,  which  each  student 
must  furnish  for  himself.  The  charge  for  lodging  is  by  the  month, 
and  there  is  no  reduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 
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CARE  OF  THE  SiCK. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the  health  of  young  men  in  the  Col- 
lege. Regular  inspections  of  the  entire  institution  are  made  once  a 
year,  or  oftener,  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Similar  inspections 
are  made  monthly  by  the  College  physician. 

Each  student  has  a  regular  routine  of  daily  life,  including  abundant 
physical  exercise  in  the  shops  and  on  the  drill  grounds. 

In  case  of  sickness  a  student  is  taken  immediately  to  the  College 
Infirmary,  where  he  receives  medical  attention  and  careful  nursing. 

The  College  physician  visits  the  Infirmary  daily  at  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  in  cases  of  serious  illness  as  frequently  as  may  be  required. 

A  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  the  Infirmary  at  all  times. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  College  offers  the  following  courses  of  instruction : 

I.  Four-year  Courses: 

1st.     Agriculture    (including    Agriculture,    Horticulture,    Veterinary 

Science.  Biology,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry). 
2d.     Engineering  (including  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing.   Electrical   Engineering,    Mining   Engineering,    and    Industrial 
Chemistry). 
3d.     Textile  Industry  or  Cotton  Manufacturing   (including  Carding, 
Spinning,  Wearing.  Designing,  and  Dyeing). 

These  courses  offer  a  combination  of  practical  and  theoretical  work, 
about  half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
the  other  half  to  work  in  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing-rooms, 
greenhouses,  dairies,  fields,  and  mills.  They  are  intended  to  furnish 
both  technical  and  liberal  education.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  conferred  upc»n  a  graduate  in  the  four-year  course  in  Agri- 
culture, in  Chemistry,  or  in  Dyeing,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Engineering  uix»n  a  graduate  of  either  of  the  other  four-year  courses. 

II.  Short  Courses  of  one  year  in  Agriculture,  and  of  two  years  in 
Textile  Industry,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  (including  Carpentry.  Wood- 
turning.  Blacksmithing,  Machine-shop  Work.  Drawing,  and  Dynamo 
and  Engine  Tending). 

The  short  courses  include  nearly  all  the  practical  work  of  the  four- 
year  courses,  with  less  theoretical  instruction.  They  are  intended  for 
students  who  desire  chiefly  manual  training,  and  do  not  lead  to  a 
degree. 

III.  Winter  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying  and  in  Textile 
Industry,  beginning  at  the  opening  of  College  in  January  and  lasting 
seven  weeks.  A  one-week's  course  in  Agriculture,  beginning  with  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Term. 

IV.  Normal  Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  along  industrial 
lines. 

V.  Graduate  Courses,  extending  over  two  years  and  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  are  intended  for  students  who  have  c-ompleted  the 
Four-year  Courses  and  who  desire  further  instruction  and  training 
along  special  lines. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


I.     The   Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

la.  The    One-year    Course    in    Agriculture. 

lb.  The  Seven-weeks  Course   in  Agriculture  and    Dairying. 

Ic.  The  One-week  Course. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  aim  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  is  to  train 
young  men  in  both  the  science  and  the  practice  of  their  vocation.  It 
is  believed  that  every  young  man  preparing  to  farm  needs  a  double 
education — one  that  is  practical,  to  fit  him  for  his  profession ;  another 
that  is  cultural,  to  fit  him  to  live. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  young  men  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  Agriculture,  the  College  offers  four  distinct  courses : 

I.  The  Four-year  Course  aims  to  give  a  training  that  is  thoroughly 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  in  Agriculture  and  its  various  branches, 
such  as  Stock-raising.  Dairying,  and  Horticulture.  The  strictly  tech- 
nical portion  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  work.  Of  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  course  more  than  one-half  is  prescribed  in  the 
sciences.  This  is  done  for  the  training  and  information  they  give,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course.  Because  of  this,  and 
because  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  the  technical  portion 
lie  so  fully  within  the  domain  of  science,  the  course  is  essentially 
scientific  rather  than  literary.  Yet  the  College  is  mindful  of  the  fun- 
damental character  of  such  studies  as  Mathematics,  English  Litera- 
ture, Physics,  etc.,  and  they  are  not  neglected  in  this  c-ourse.  Full 
description  of  the  Four-year  Course  lenins  on  page  29. 

la.  The  One-year  Course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  vocation  of  farming,  and  who 
feel  the  need  of  better  preparatiou  for  their  life-work.  The  time 
which  can  be  devoted  to  study  is  often  limited,  hence  the  topics  in  this 
course  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  is  en- 
abled to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  information  in  the  time 
at  his  disposal. 

Education  and  training  pay  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere.  The  young 
man  who  prepares  himself  for  his  life's  work  will  make  more  rapid 
strides  and  will  gain  success  much  quicker  than  the  one  who  does  not. 

The  College  has  numerous  calls  for  young  men  to  manage  farms 
and  estates.  It  is  able  to  fill  only  a  limited  number  of  them.  Young 
men  who  have  any  talent  along  this  line  can  fit  themselves  for  this 
work  by  taking  this  course.  The  One-year  Course  is  described  on 
page  46. 
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lb.  The  Seven-weeks  Winter  Course  is  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  can  spend  only  the  winter  at  the  College.  The  im- 
portant and  practical  subjects  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and 
Stock-raising  receive  principal  attention.  The  Seven-weeks  Course  is 
described  on  page  48. 

Ic.  The  One-week  Course  precedes  the  seven-weeks  course  and 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  cotton,  from  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  to  the  marketing  of  the  crop.  Emphasis  is  given  soil  prepara- 
tion, rotation,  fertilization,  cultivation,  seed  selection,  insect  pests, 
diseases,  etc. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Instruction  is  by  laboratoiy  woi'k.  sup- 
plemented by  text-books,  lectures,  and  reference  readings,  which  are 
assigned  from  standard  volumes  and  periodicals. 

The  equipment  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  Dairy  Department  is  equipped  with  a  modern  creamery 
for  pasteurizing,  separating,  creaming  and  churning,  and  for  investi- 
gation in  dairy  bacteriology. 

The  department  makes  free  use  of  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
in  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  experiments 
in  methods  of  culture,  in  effects  of  several  practices  on  yield  and 
on  fertility,  in  varieties  of  fruit,  of  vegetables  and  of  forage  crops. 
The  methods  employed  and  the  results  obtained  are  freely  used  for 
instruction. 
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I.  Four-year  Course  in  Agriculture,     ^tf    . 

This  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 
Freshman  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


SUBJECTS. 


Breeds  of  Live-stock,  lOf  . 

Dairying,  22 

Fruit  Culture,  42 

Vegetable  Gardening,  43.. 
Botany,  Elementary,  55.. 

Animal  Physiology,  33 

Algebra,  84 

Geometry,  85 

English,  87 

Military  Drill,  99 


♦The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and 
other  practice  periods,  two  hours. 

fThe  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one 
in  finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number 
precedes  the  description  of  the  study.  — 


Sopliomore  Year. 


Drawing,  80 

Woodwork,  82 

Animal-breeding,  12 

Stock-feeding,  14 

Poultry  Husbandry,  29 

Plant  Diseases,  57 

Systematic  Botany,  56 

Zoology,  64 

Economic  Entomology,  65 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  70 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  71. 

Physics,  78 

American  Literature,  88 

Military  Drill,  99. 
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Junior  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


Farm  Equipment,  1 

Farm  Crops,  3 

Stock-judging,  11 

Veterinary  Anatomy,  34 

Veterinary  Medicine,  35 

Veterinary  Practice,  36 

Landscape  Gardening,  44  _. 

Bacteriology,  59 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  75. 

Geology,  69 

SoUs,  2 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  S9 

Public  Speaking,  90 

Political  Economy,  97 

Military  Tactics,  100 

ililitary  Drill.  99 

German  (elective),  92 
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Senior   Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Elect  six  periods  of  the  following 

English  Literature,  91 

German,  92 

Military  Drill.  99 


Elect  sixteen  periods  of  the  following,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  agricultural  faculty: 


Farm  Management,  6 

Special  Crops,  4 

Advanced  Live-stock  Judging,  15 

Live-stock  Management  (beef  and  dairy  cattle),  16 


Live-stock  Management  (horses,  sheep  and 
swine),  17 


Dairy  Bacteriology,  61 

Experimental  Dairying,  25 

Poultry  Husbandry,  30 

Veterinary  Medicine,  37 

Histology,  38 

Forestry,  46 

Plant-breeding,  47 

Floriculture,  48 

Horticulture,  49 

Plant  Diseases  (advanced),  58 

Bacteriology  (advanced),  60 

Systematic  Entomologj',  66 

Bio-chemistry,  76 

Organic  Chemistry,  72 

Analytical  Chemistry  (laboratory),  73  and 


S-' 


ay 
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An  acceptable  thesis  is  prerequisite  to  graduation  in  the  Four-year  Agricultural 
Course. 
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FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 
EQUIPMENT. 

The  College  possesses  the  following  equipment  for  instruction  in 
Agriculture : 

The  farm  includes  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation;  a  large  three-story  and 
basement  barn  fifty  by  seventy-two  feet.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
farm  implements  and  machinery;  the  second  story  is  occupied  by 
horses,  grain-bins,  cutting  implements,  etc. :  the  third  story,  by  hay. 
which  is  elevated  by  a  Ricker  and  Montgomery  hay-carrier.  Just  out- 
side the  barn  are  two  70-ton  silos  and  one  125-ton  silo.  These  are  con- 
nected with  a  No.  IS  Ohio  feed  and  ensilage  cutter.  Power  for  cutting 
is  supplied  by  an  electric  motor.  The  farm  is  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary machinery  for  the  most  successful  and  up-to-date  farming. 

The  live-stock  consists  of  necessary  horses  and  mules,  a  herd  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  The  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 
swine  are  pure  bred,  and  from  high-class  specimens.  Breeding-stock 
is  sold  as  a  part  of  the  farm  products. 

The  poultry  plant  has  twenty-five  breeding  pens  with  necessary 
yards,  the  houses  being  of  several  different  types  best  suited  to  poul- 
try keeping  in  North  Carolina,  an  incubator  cellar  with  several  differ- 
ent makes  of  incubators,  and  a  brooder  house,  which  is  heated  by  hot 
water.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  of  several  different  makes 
are  used. 

There  is  also  a  feed-room  equipped  with  steam  engine,  grist  and 
bone  mills. 

The  following  varieties  of  poultry  are  kept :  Barred.  Buff  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock:  White  and  Buff  Wyandotte:  Rhode  Island  Red; 
White  and  Brown  Leghorn ;  Buff  Orpington,  and  Black  Minorca. 

AGRONOMY. 
Subjects   of   Instruction. 

1.  Farm  Equipment. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  selecting,  plan- 
ning and  equipping  farms :  planning  and  erecting  farm  buildings, 
farm  vehicles,  and  machinery;  power,  water,  and  drainage;  practical 
exercises  in  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings ;  leveling  and 
laying  drains,  dynamometer  tests  of  wagons  and  farm  implements,  etc. 
Four  periods,  first  term.     Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Newhax. 

2.  Soils. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  composition,  formation, 
kinds  and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  improvement  by  culti- 
vation, natural  and  artificial  fertilizers,  drainage  and  irrigation. 
Practical   exercises    in   testing   physical   properties   of   seyeral   soils. 
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determining  the  relation  of  soils  to  heat,  moisture,  air.  fertilizers,  and 
mechanical  analysis.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Professor  Newman. 

3,  Farm  Crops. — Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  history,  produc- 
tion, harvesting,  and  marketing  of  farm  crops.  Practical  exercises 
with  growing  and  dried  specimens  of  farm  crops.  Two  periods,  second, 
and  five  periods,  third  term.    For  Juniors.    Professor  Newman. 

4.  Special  Crops. — This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in 
farm  crops.  Corn  and  cotton  are  taken  up  in  detail  and  studied  in 
all  their  relations  to  farm  economy.  Other  crops  of  importance  are 
taken  up  as  time  permits.  Five  periods,  first  term;  three  periods, 
second  term.    For  Seniors.    Professor  Newman. 

6.  Farm  Management. — Lectures  upon  history  of  agriculture ;  pres- 
ent agricultural  methods  in  various  countries,  cost  and  relation; 
profits  of  various  farm  operations  and  systems.  Two  periods,  second 
and  third  terms.    For  Seniors.    Professor  Newman. 

ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY. 

10.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.— The  origin,  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  several  breeds  of  live  stock  are  studied  by  the  students.  Where 
possible  actual  specimens  are  used  to  show  the  breed  characteristics, 
and  where  representative  animals  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  the  student  is  permitted  to  visit  such  places.  This  enables 
the  student  to  determine  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  different  con- 
ditions and  environments.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Freshmen.    Professor  Michels. 

11.  Stock  Judging. — Practical  exercises  are  given  in  live-stock  judg- 
ing. The  student  is  required,  after  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
points  of  the  score-card,  to  study  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals 
in  relation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  animals 
are  compared  and  placed  according  to  their  relative  merits,  after 
which  the  reasons  for  so  doing  are  written  on  blank  forms  furnished 
the  student.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Professor 
Michels 

12.  Animal  Breeding.— Upon  the  proper  methods  of  breeding  and 
management  depends  the  success  or  failure  in  raising  improved  types 
of  farm  animals.  To  this  end  the  student  is  taught  the  imderlying 
principles  or  laws  which  govern  the  successful  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  the  various  classes  of  live-stock.  The  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  our  more  successful  husbandmen  will  constitute  the  foundation 
of  this  work.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  periods,  second  term. 
Required  of  Sophomores.    Professor  Michels. 
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14.  Stock  Feeding. — The  course  iu  stock  feeding  includes  a  study 
of  the  physiology  of  the  digestive  system,  also  the  best  methods  in- 
volved iu  raising  and  maturing  farm  animals  for  their  respective 
uses.  The  feeding  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  will  be  studied, 
and  most  profitable  methods  of  feeding  and  management  during  the 
different  periods  of  growth.  The  chief  object  of  the  course  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  stock  feeding, 
after  which  the  practical  side  of  the  question  will  be  c-onsidered, 
enabling  him  to  compound  rations  and  calculate  the  nutritive  ratios  of 
same.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Four  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Sophomores.    Pi-ofe.ssor  Michels. 

15.  Advanced  Live-stock  Judging. — This  course  will  include  ad- 
vanced work  in  judging  of  live-stock.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid 
on  breed  types  of  the  different  classes  of  farm  animals.  Heretofore 
only  the  dairy  and  beef  types  of  cattle,  fat  and  bacon  types  of  swine, 
mutton  and  wool  tyi>^s  of  sheep  have  been  considered.  This  advanced 
work  will  include  judging  of  the  particular  breed  types,  classing  under 
these  general  types,  and  will  be  a  valuable  means  of  fixing  breed 
characteristics.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor MiCHELS. 

16.  Live-stock  Management,  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle. — In  this  cx)urse 
the  student  will  be  taught  the  proper  care  and  management  of  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  Lectures  on  the  results  obtained  from  the  most 
prominent  breeders  and  fitters  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  will  be  given. 
Two  periods,  second  term.    Elective  for  Seniors.    Professor  Michels. 

17.  Live-stock  Management,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Swine. — This 
course  includes  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  feed.  care,  and  man- 
agement of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  relation  to  the  respective  uses 
for  which  they  are  grown.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.    Professor  Michels. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairy  Equipment. — The  dairy  laboratory  occupies  about  four  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  floor  space  on  the  floor  of  the  new  Agricultural 
Building,  besides  the  locker-rooms  and  the  toilet  and  bath-rooms  on 
the  same  floor  and  the  dairy  lecture-room  on  the  second  floor  used  by 
the  dairy  students. 

The  main  dairy  laboratory  is  thirty-six  by  fifty-seven  feet  and  is 
fitted  throughout  with  modern  equipment  suited  to  giving  up-to-date 
instruction  in  farm  dairying,  retailing  milk,  and  creamery  practice. 
The  equipment  for  the  farm  dairying  c-onsists.  in  the  main,  of  De 
Laval,    Sharpies,   Empire.   National,   and   Simplex    hand   separators. 
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swing  and  barrel  hand  churns  of  different  sizes;  cream  vats;  hand 
and  power  butter-workers;  aerators  and  coolers;  milk-testers;  and 
other  articles  useful  in  doing  farm  dairy  work. 

Milk  testing,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  all  phases  of 
dairy  work,  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Several  sizes  of  hand 
machines  and  a  twenty-four  bottle  power  tester  are  used  in  this  work, 
together  with  all  equipment  necessary  for  testing  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  skim-milk,  whey,  and  also  the  lactometer. 

The  equipment  for  giving  instruction  in  commercial  dairying  con- 
sists of  milk  pump,  receiving  vat,  tempering  vat,  turbine  separator, 
continuous  pasteurizer,  combined  churn  and  butter-worker,  bottling 
outfit,  and  bottle  washing  and  sterilizing  outfit. 

Subjects   of    Instruction. 

22.  Dairying. — Text-book  and  lecture  course  covering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  dairying.  Two  periods,  third  term.  For 
Freshmen.  Laboratory  course  consists  of  practice  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern dairy  equipment.  Each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  leading  makes  of  separa- 
tors. Proficiency  is  required  of  the  students  in  milk  testing,  standard- 
izing milk  and  cream,  cream  ripening,  churning,  working,  packing  and 
scoring  butter.  Five  periods,  third  term.  For  Freshmen.  Professor 
Mich  ELS. 

25.  Experimental  Dairying. — Lecture  and  laboratory  practice  in 
making  butter  and  cheese  of  special  commercial  importance,  and  a 
critical  study  of  dairy  literature.  Three  periods,  third  term.  For 
Seniors.    Professor  Michels. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY. 

The  poultry  plant  has  twenty-five  breeding  pens  with  necessary 
yards,  the  houses  being  of  several  different  types  best  suited  to  poul- 
try keeping  in  North  Carolina,  an  incubator  cellar  with  several  differ- 
ent makes  of  incubators,  and  a  brooder  house,  which  is  heated  by  hot 
water.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  broodei-s  of  several  different  makes 
are  used. 

There  is  also  a  feed-room  equipped  with  steam  engine,  grist  and 
bone  mills. 

The  following  varieties  of  poultry  are  kept :  Barred,  Buff  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock;  White  and  Buff  Wyandotte;  Rhode  Island  Red; 
White  and  Brown  Leghorn ;  Buff  Orpington,  and  Black  Minorca. 

29.  Poultry  Husbandry. — Classification  and  study  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  poultry;  breeding,  feeding,  and  management;  construction 
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and  location  of  poultry  houses :  production  and  marketing  of  eggs ; 
production,  killing,  and  marketing  of  poultry ;  capons  and  caponizing ; 
incubation  and  brooding.  Three  periods,  third  term.  For  Sopho- 
mores.   Three  periods,  third  term.    Mr.  Jeffrey. 

30.  Poultry  Husbandry. — Theory  and  practice  of  judging  fowls  by 
comparison  and  score-card ;  special  poultry  keeping  for  special  mar- 
kets ;  comparison  of  different  systems  of  poultry  keeping ;  a  discussion 
of  articles  by  best  writers  in  poultry  press.  Three  periods,  third  term. 
For  Seniors.    Mr.  Jeffbey. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

(Anatomy,   Physiology,   and  Veterinary  Medicine.) 

Equipment. 

For  instruction  in  the  above  subjects,  the  department  is  provided 
with  lecture-room,  two  laboratories,  pharmacy  room  (for  drugs  and 
surgical  instruments),  and  dissecting  room. 

The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  mounted  skeletons  of  man,  horse, 
and  cow,  with  specimens  of  tumors,  tuberculous  tissues,  and  various 
other  diseased  tissues. 

The  laboratory  for  special  work  has  microtome  for  cutting  sections 
of  tissue  for  study  with  microscope ;  glass  slides,  stands,  and  material 
for  making  permanent  mounts.  The  other  laboratory  is  supplied  with 
the  necessary  equipment  for  conducting  exercises  in  Physiology. 

In  the  pharmacy  room  are  samples  of  a  large  number  of  drugs  used 
in  comparative  medicine,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  set  of  surgical 
instruments,  including  an  operating  table  for  small  animals,  casting 
harness  and  slings  for  larger  animals. 

The  object  of  the  teaching  in  this  department  is  not  to  turn  out 
veterinarians,  but  to  more  thoroughly  equip  the  agricultural  student 
for  the  breeding  and  management  of  live-stock.  In  addition  to  the 
work  required  of  all  students  in  the  agricultural  c-ourses.  as  outlined 
below,  the  Senior  students  in  the  four-year  course  in  Agriculture  may 
elect  to  do  three  periods  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  When  so 
elected,  this  work  will  be  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  but  supplemen- 
tary to  that  required  of  all  students  in  the  agricultural  courses. 

33.  Animal  Physiology. — The  first  term's  work  will  deal  largely 
with  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  the  second  and  third  terms' 
work  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  bodily  functions  of  man  and  of 
the  domestic  animals.  The  subject  will  be  covered  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  with  laboratory  exercises  illustrating  principles  of  physi- 
ology. Two  periods,  first  term ;  four  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Freshmen.    Doctor  Robebts  and  Mr.  Spoox. 
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34.  Veterinary  Anatomy.— Lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  models, 
skeletons,  sketches,  and  by  dissections. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  loco- 
motion and  such  other  parts  as  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  stock 
farmer.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Doctor 
RoBEKTS  and  Mr.  Spoon. 

35.  Veterinary  Medicine.— Lectures  on  the  actions,  uses,  and  doses 
of  the  most  common  veterinary  medicines,  and  the  nature  and  cause 
of  disease,  with  special  reference  to  its  prevention.  Four  periods, 
second  term.    Required  of  Juniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

36.  Veterinary  Practice. — Lectures  on  the  most  common  diseases 
and  injuries  of  domestic  animals,  with  appropriate  treatment  for  the 
same.  When  practicable,  these  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  clinics, 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  and  perform  minor  surgical  operations  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of 
Juniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

37.  Veterinary  Medicine.— Advanced  course  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery.  A  continuation  of  the  subject  as  outlined  for  Juniors, 
special  attention  being  given  to  infectious  diseases  communicable  to 
man,  and  their  significance  in  meat  and  milk  inspection.  Three 
periods.    For  Seniors.    Doctor  Roberts. 

38.  Histology.— A  microscopical  study  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Treats  of  the  cell  as  the  unit  of  structure  and  of  its  functions;  of 
tissues,  their  classification  and  relation  to  the  structure  organs.  Four 
periods.     Elective  for  Seniors.     Doctor  Roberts  and  Mr.  Spoon. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Horticultural  Department  occupies  rooms  in  the  Agricultural 
Building,  including  class  rooms,  laboratory,  vegetable  and  fruit  cold- 
storage  rooms.  It  also  has  a  large  laboratory  connected  with  the 
greenhouses.  The  laboratories  are  used  for  such  work  as  seed  selec- 
tion, bud  studies,  propagation  work,  budding,  grafting,  transplanting, 
study  of  varieties  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  greenhouses  consist  of  three  glass  structures  heated  by  hot 
water.  They  are  used  for  the  growing  of  ornamentals,  vegetables, 
and  many  exotic  plants;  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  also 
carried  on  in  these  houses.  The  student  learns  the  use,  importance, 
and  cultm:e  of  these  plants.  Many  of  them  are  also  used  to  illustrate 
interesting  and  instructive  characteristics  of  plant  life. 
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The  department  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  laboratory 
work,  such  as  apparatus  for  seed  testing,  budding  knives,  gi'afting 
tools,  pruning  shears  and  saws,  spray  pumps,  seed  drills,  and  wheel 
hoes. 

The  College  campus  is  used  in  teaching  ornamental  gardening  and 
a  study  of  economic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  experimental  orchards 
are  freely  used  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Laboratory  work  accompanies  every  subject,  always  supplementing 
the  class  work  given  at  the  same  time. 

Subjects  of    Instruction. 

42.  Fruit  Culture. — A  course  treating  of  the  location  of  orchards, 
.«;oil  for  fruits,  varieties,  planting,  cultivation,  fertilizing,  pruning, 
harvesting,  and  marketing  of  North  Carolina  fruits.  The  laboratory 
work  will  include  practices  in  budding,  grafting,  making  cuttings,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  such  practices.  Also  a  study 
of  varieties  of  fruits,  fruit  buds,  and  exercises  in  pruning.  Five 
periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Associate  Professor 
Reimeb. 

43.  Vegetable  Gardening. — This  course  deals  with  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  soil  for  vegetables,  construction  of  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames,  fertilizing,  handling  of  seeds,  irrigation,  transplanting, 
storing,  and  culture  of  all  important  vegetables.  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  the  trucking  industry  in  North  Carolina.  Five  periods,  second 
term.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Associate  Professor  Reimer. 

44.  Landscape  Gsrdening. — This  course  deals  with  the  planning, 
arrangement,  and  care  of  home  grounds,  parks,  and  cemeteries.  Spe- 
cial stress  is  laid  ou  home  grounds.  It  treats  especially  of  lawns, 
trees  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  flower  beds,  and  the  arrangement  and 
gi'ouping  of  these.  The  campus,  city  parks,  and  many  beautiful  home 
grounds  give  exceptional  opportunities  for  this.  Three  periods,  third 
term.     Required  of  Juniors.     Associate  Professor  Reimeb. 

46.  Forestry. — This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  forestry.  It  deals  especially  with  the  need,  influence,  formation, 
care,  and  improvement  of  forests.  Also  the  cutting,  use,  and  handling 
of  forest  products.  A  study  is  made  of  the  forest  trees  of  greatest 
importance  in  America.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Reimeb. 

47.  Plant  Breeding. — This  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  plant  breeding  and  a  discussion  of  the  most 
important  problems  at  the  present  time.  It  deals  with  the  principles 
of  plant  breeding,  as  laws  of  breeding,  variation  and  mutation,  heredity, 
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Mendelian  laws,  crossing,  selection,  origination  and  improvement  of 
varieties.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  horticulturist's  viewpoint, 
dealing  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Lectures,  text-book  and 
laboratory  work.  Three  periods,  first  and  second  terms.  More  work 
can  be  taken  by  special  arrangement  if  desired.  Elective  for  Seniors. 
Associate  Professor  Reimer. 

48.  Floriculture. — In  this  course  the  important  subject  of  forcing 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  taken  up.  It  deals  with  the  construction, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  forcing-houses.  Also  the  culture  of  the 
leading  flowers  and  vegetables  in  such  houses.  Lectures  and  text- 
book. Three  periods,  second  term.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Associate 
Professor  Reimer. 

49.  Horticulture. — The  last  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  student 
makes  a  thorough  study  of  modern  experimental  Horticulture.  The 
leading  horticultural  investigations  of  the  past  and  present  are 
studied.  A  study  is  also  made  of  all  important  literature  of  some 
horticultural  subject  The  latter  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  student's  future  work.  Six  periods,  third  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors.    Associate  Professor  Reimer. 

BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PATHOLOGY. 

Equipment. 

Three  commodious  laboratories  and  a  large  recitation  and  lecture 
room  are  devoted  to  Botany,  Bacteriology,  and  Vegetable  Pathology. 
A  research-room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  advanced  students.  There 
are  also  offices  for  the  professor  and  instructors ;  a  store-room,  a 
dark-room,  an  incubator-room,  and  a  cold-room.  All  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  electricity,  gas,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  is.  in  addition,  provided  with  steam  under  SO  pounds  pres- 
sure for  purposes  of  sterilizing.  The  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
wall-cases,  shelves,  herbarium  cases,  specimen  boxes,  sterilizers,  incu- 
bators, microscopes,  microtomes,  a  liberal  supply  of  glassware,  and 
such  small  utensils  as  are  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  incubator-room  is  fireproof  and  is  provided  with  a  Weisnegg 
regulator  capable  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room  practically 
invariable.  The  excellent  herbarium  has  been  mounted  and  is  now 
accessible  for  class  use.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  seeds,  both 
of  weeds  and  cultivated  plants,  and  the  most  important  plant  diseases 
are  represented  by  herbarium  and  alcoholic  specimens.  The  green- 
house is  of  gi-eat  utility  as  a  source  of  material  for  seed-testing  and 
for  conducting  experiments  in  plant  physiology  and  pathology. 
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55.  Elementary  Botany. — Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory work  and  reference  reading  regarding  the  algjp,  fungi,  ferns,  and 
seed  plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles  of 
nutrition,  reproduction,  growth,  sex,  adaptation,  and  evolution  are 
illustrated.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed 
plants.  The  principles  of  plant-breeding,  crossing,  pollination,  bud- 
ding, and  gi-afting  are  taught  The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his 
own  through  field  work  and  simple  independent  investigations.  Three 
periods.    Reiiuired  of  Freshmen.     Professor  Stevens. 

56.  Systematic  Botany. — The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
principal  orders  and  families  of  plants  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  problems  of  plant  classification.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  grouping  of  plants  into  societies  and  to  the  study  of  plant  varia- 
tion and  adaptation.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores.    Profes-sor  STE^'ENs. 

57.  Plant  Diseases. — Lectures  and  laboratory  study  of  the  principal 
types  of  plant  diseases  produced  by  bacteria,  fungi,  or  physiological 
derangement,  with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods  of  treatment. 
This  course  emphasizes  the  principles  of  plant  disease  and  places  the 
student  in  a  position  to  employ  prophylactic  and  remedial  methods 
rationally.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Stevexs. 

58.  Plant  Diseases  (Advanced). — Methods  of  culture  and  investiga- 
tion of  plant  diseases.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student 
for  original  investigation  in  plant  diseases.  Two  periods.  Elective 
for  Seniors.     Professor  Stevens. 

59.  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  physiology, 
morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  especial  reference  to  home 
sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease  in 
plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes  familiar  in  the  laboratory 
with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation  in  bacteriology.  Two  pe- 
riods.   Required  of  Juniors.    Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gainey. 

60.  Bacteriology  (Advanced). — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy  bac- 
teriology, bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water,  soil, 
or  air.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  those  students  electing  it.  Two  periods.  For  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor Stevens  and  Mr.  Hall. 

61.  Dairy  Bacteriology. — Lecture  and  text-book  course  covering  the 
more  important  facts  in  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  dairying.  Two 
periods,    first   term.      For    Seniors.     Laboratory    course   consists    in 
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demonstrating  and  supplementing  the  lecture  course.  Practice  is 
given  in  pasteurizing  milk  and  cream  for  market ;  making  and  using 
starters  in  butter  and  cheese-making.  Three  periods,  first  term.  For 
Seniors.    Mr.  Gaes'ey. 

ZOOLOGY. 

64.  Zoology. — The  fundamental  principles  of  animal  life,  together 
with  a  knovrledge  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  animals,  are 
developed  by  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  text-book.  One  term  is 
devoted  to  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  with  only  a  very  brief  study 
of  insects,  but  including  some  of  the  common  parasites  infecting  man 
and  the  domestic  animals.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
more  special  subjects  that  are  to  follow.  Four  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Sophomores.    Mr.  Smith. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

65.  Economic  Entomology. — Elements  of  insect  structure  and  clas- 
sification. Injurious  insects  and  remedies:  a,  of  orchards;  b.  of  small 
fruits ;  c,  of  truck  and  garden  crops ;  d,  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
grains,  and  grasses ;  e.  of  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  plants :  f,  of 
barn,  mill,  and  household.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Three 
periods,  second  term.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Smith. 

66.  Systematic  Entomology. — Systematic  study  of  orders  and  fami- 
lies of  insects,  with  special  reference  to  structure,  classification,  life- 
history,  and  habits.  Lecture  and  laboratory  practice.  Two  periods, 
first  and  second  terms.    For  Seniors.     Mr.  Smith. 

GEOLOGY. 

69.  Geology. — Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which  have 
modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The  re- 
sults of  those  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and  folds, 
crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life-history 
of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two  periods,  first 
term ;  three  periods,  second  term.    Required  of  Juniors. 
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CHEMISTRY.* 

70.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remseu's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemhtrij.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Withers  and  Doctor  Williams. 

71.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Chemical 
Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
class  room.  He  records  in  a  notebook  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Hill. 

72.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three  periods. 
Elective  for  Seniors.     Professor  Withers. 

*  73.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  student  is  taught 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  of 
the  acids  in  unknown  substances.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
is  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the 
different  tests,  writing  reactions,  etc.  Seven  periods,  first  term. 
Elective  for  Senior.«.     Doctor  Williams. 

74.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis.  In- 
troductory work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  followed  by 
analyses  of  the  substanc-es  most  closely  related  to  agriculture,  as  fer- 
tilizers, feeding  stuffs,  milk,  butter,  etc.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  differ- 
ent analytical  methods.  Seven  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Elective  for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  73.    Doctor  Williams. 

75.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers  and 
.Jordan's  Feedinfj  of  Animals.  A  study  of  the  facts  obtained  by  the 
application  of  chemistry  and  chemical  methods  of  investigation  to 
agriculture.  The  laws  of  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  the  economical 
feeding  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  are  considered  from  the  chemical  standpoint.  Two  period.s. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Profes.sor  Withers. 

76.  Bio-Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  discussion  of  the 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins.  Three  periods.  Elective  for  Sen- 
iors.    Professor  Withers. 


•For  farther  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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PHYSICS.* 

78.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter :  fimdamental  units; 
British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force,  work,  and 
power ;  laws  of  motion ;  principles  of  machines :  mechanics  of  fluids ; 
heat,  sound ;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.     Mr.  TRurrr. 

DRAWlNG.v 

80.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — Use  of  instruments  ;  geomet- 
ric drawing :  elementary  projection ;  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing ; 
drawings  made  to  scale  fi*om  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine. 
Two  perintls.  first  and  second  terms.  Re<iuired  of  Sophomores.  Mr. 
Vaughax. 

SHOPWORK.t 

82.  Woodwork. — I'se  of  bench  tools;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing ;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood ; 
elementary  exercises  in  wood-timiing.  Two  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Mr.  Clay. 

MATHEMATICS. 

84.  Algebra. — Wells'  Xcir  Higher  Algebra.  Begin  with  quadratic 
equations  and  complete  compound  interest  and  annuities,  embracing 
ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  the  progressions,  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, undetermined  coefficients  and  logarithms.  Five  periods,  first 
term :  three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Fi-eshmeu.  Professor 
Taxes.  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Park. 

85.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  SoUd  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Two  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.     Professor  Yates.  Mr.  J.  A.  Park,  and  Mr.  Rich- 

AEDSOX. 

ENGLISH. 

87.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — After  a  review  of  grammatical 
principles,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  subjects  and 
the  planning  of  essays,  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  to  the  structui'e 
of  sentenc-es  and  paragraphs.  Standard  poetry  and  pi'ose  are  read 
in  class,  and  additional  books  are  assigned  for  parallel  reading.  Fre- 
quent short  themes  are  written.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Professor  Harrisox,  Doctor  Summey,  Mr.  Boxx. 


*For  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  see  course  in  Electrical 
Ensrineerine. 

tFor  full  information  in  regard  to  shopwork,  dravring  and  other  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering subjects,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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88.  American  Literature. — The  srudy  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  is  accompanied  with  the  reading  and  analysis  in  class  and 
as  parallel  of  the  writings  of  representative  American  authors. 
Essays  are  based  largely  upon  the  class  reading.  Three  periods. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Habeisox.  Doctor  Summey, 
Mr.  BoNx. 

89.  Advanced  Rhetoric. — The  principles  of  style  and  the  forms 
of  discourse  constitute  the  basis  of  the  work.  Illustrative  prose  is 
studied  in  class,  and  in  frequent  essays  and  themes  the  students  put 
into  practice  the  principles  learned.  Two  periods,  first  and  second 
terms.     Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Haebisox. 

90.  Public  Speaking. — The  principles  governing  the  preparation 
and  tlae  delivery  of  public  addresses  are  given  in  text-book  and  in 
lectures.  The  reading  in  class  of  addresses  in  various  styles,  the 
writing  of  several  papers  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  practice 
in  delivery,  complete  the  work.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Juniors.     Professor  Harbisoi?. 

91.  English  Literature. — The  inductive  study  of  the  development 
of  English  poetry  and  prose  is  pursued  in  the  works  of  standard  writ- 
ers of  the  different  periods.  The  continuity  is  emphasized  by  a  text- 
book on  the  history  of  the  literature.  Occasional  essays  and  parallel 
reading  form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  taste  for  the  best  writings  of  the 
greatest  writers.  Three  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Professor 
Harbison. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  tlie  department  is  to  enable  one  to  use  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluently  simple 
sentences,  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  difficult  c-onstructions,  and 
to  read  scientific  works,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  diflicult  con- 
structions and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  language. 

A  uniliugual  method  is  used,  based  on  conversation,  humoristic 
anecdotes,  interesting  short  stories,  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  think  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direct  association 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions,  without  the  medium  of  English. 

The  meaning  and  fluent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestures,  pictorial  illustrations,  cognates, 
context,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  associations,  beginning  with  lead- 
ing simple  questions,  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  advanced 
ones,  frequent  repetitions,   and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that 
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answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentences  of  the  foreign 
langnage,  and  never  by  "yes,"  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word  alone. 

Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  lesson  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  trained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  translations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language,  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. No  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  hours  per  week. 

Students  may  take  any  one  or  all  of  the  modern  languages  during 
the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The  work  is  optional,  but  credit  towards 
a  degree  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Work 
begim  and  continued  a  month  may  not  be  dropped  without  consent 
of  the  Faculty. 

92.  German. — Worman's  llodern  Lanffttages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books ;  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  first  and  second  books  ;  Fischer's 
Practical  Lessons  in  German;  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas:  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Three 
periods.     Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Doctor  Rudy. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

97.  Political  Economy. — This  course  deals  with  public  problems 
relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The 
leading  topics  discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and 
taxation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  One 
period.     Required  of  Juniors.     Doctor  Summey. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

99.  Drill.— School  of  the  Soldier:  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  periods,  first  and 
second  terms ;  two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.  Seniors  are  to  either  take  drill  or  three  extra  hours  in  some 
other  subject  instead.     Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

100.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field 
Service.  Army  Regulations,  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practice.  One 
period.     Required  of  Jimiors.     Lieutenant  Young. 
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ONE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICTJLTURE. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  more  complete  four-years  course.  The  class-room 
instruction  and  practical  work  is  largely  a  condensation  of  the  four- 
years  course,  made  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  young  men  who  are 
unable  to  remain  longer  than  one  year  at  the  College. 

Students  taking  this  course,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  are 
required  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  for  Freshman  Class. 

Agriculture  (Elementary). — The  c-ourse  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture will  consist  of  lec-tures  and  recitations  from  text-book  on  soils, 
crops,  fertilizer's,  farm  equipment,  and  farm  machinery.  One  period 
per  week  will  be  devoted  to  practical  exercises,  taking  up  the  analysis 
and  classification  of  soils ;  identification  and  habit  of  growth  of  farm 
crops:  drawing  plans  of  farms  and  farm  buildings.  The  work  will 
be  made  practical  and  will  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  Five 
periods.     Professor  Newman. 

Animal  Husbandry. — Study  of  breeds,  live-stock  judging  and  their 
management,  animal  breeding  and  stock  feeding.  Lectures  will  begin 
on  all  the  above  subjects,  which  will  be  supplemented  with  practical 
work  as  far  as  possible.    Three  periods.    Professor  Michels. 

Dairying. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  farm  dairy  operations. 

The  student  while  in  the  dairy  laboratory  uses  the  leading  makes 
of  separators,  churns,  butter-workers,  Babcock  testers,  etc..  until  he 
is  familiar  with  their  construction  and  until  he  becomes  proficient  in 
operating  them. 

The  laboratory  course  is  supplemented  with  lectures  of  a  practical 
nature,  covering  the  most  important  features  of  dairying.  It  is  a 
course  of  study  which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer 
and  dairyman  who  handle  dairy  products,  whether  for  home  use  or 
for  commercial  purposes.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Professor 
Michels. 

Diseases  of  Live-stock. — The  lec-tures  on  this  subject  treat  of 
elementary  veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  care  of  live-stock 
to  prevent  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  common 
diseases.    Five  periods,  sec-ond  term.    Doctor  Robebts. 

Poultry  Husbandry. — Classification  and  study  of  the  breeds  of 
domestic  poultry:  breeding,  feeding,  and  management:  c-onstniction 
and  location  of  poultry  houses:  production  and  marketing  of  eggs: 
production,  killing,  and  marketing  of  poultry;  capons  and  caponizing; 
incubation  and  brooding.  Three  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Mr. 
Jeffbet. 
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Fruit  Culture. — This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fruit  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  in  each  sec- 
tion. This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the  culture  of  the  leading  fruits. 
These  deal  with  the  kind  of  soil ;  preparation  of  soils  for  fruits ; 
varieties;  origination  of  new  varieties;  planting;  cultivation;  fer- 
tilizing; pruning:  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
home  fruit  garden.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Associate  Professor 
Reimer. 

Vegetable  Gardening. — This  cour.se  discusses  the  great  trucking 
industry  in  the  State,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  industrj-.  This  is 
followed  by  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  growing  the  leading  vege- 
tables.   *rhree  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 

Laboratory  Work. — This  includes  practices  in  plant  propagation,  as 
budding,  grafting,  top-grafting,  cutting;  pruning  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees ;  fruit-bud  studies :  planting  trees ;  transplanting,  and 
construction  of  cold-frames  and  hot-beds.  Associate  Professor 
Eeixiee. 

Diseases  of  Plants,  Fungous  and  Insect. — Practical  instruction 
will  be  given  concerning  the  chief  fungous  or  bacterial  diseases,  and 
the  injurious  insects  attacking  farm  crops,  fruit  trees,  etc. ;  how  to 
recognize  them  and  how  to  prevent  them,  including  instruction  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  spraying  mixtures,  the  selection  of  spray- 
ing machinery  and  kindred  subjects.  Two  periods.  Fungous  Dis- 
eases. Professor  Stexxxs.     Insect  Pests,  Mr.  Smith. 

Animal  and  Plant  Life. — The  structure  of  the  leading  types  of 
lower  animals  and  insects  and  of  plants  is  studied  and  the  general 
principles  of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  are  discussed  in  an  ele- 
mentary and  practical  way.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Professor 
Stevexs  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Entomology. — This  is  a  short  course  in  which  the  more  noxious 
insects  are  studied.  v.-ith  special  reference  to  methods  of  preventing 
their  injuries.  The  various  insecticides  and  methods  of  spraying  are 
also  included  in  this  course.    Three  i)eriods.  third  term.    Mr.  Smith. 

Military  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier:  Company  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order :  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours,  first  and 
second  terms.  Two  hours,  third  tenn.  Commandant  and  Oflicers  of 
the  Battalion. 
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WINTER  SHORT  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


ONE-WEEK  COTTON  COURSE. 
BEGINS  JANUARY  4  AND   ENDS  JANUARY  10,  1910. 

This  course  is  to  be  made  strictly  practical  and  will  embrace  the 
preparation  of  the  soil ;  fertilizers  for  cotton ;  home  mixing  of  ferti- 
lizers and  manures ;  manner  and  time  of  applying ;  varieties ;  plant- 
ing ;  cultivation ;  gathering  and  preparing  for  market ;  cotton  judg- 
ing for  both  breeding  purposes  and  for  market ;  insect,  fungous  and 
bacterial  diseases  affecting  cotton,  and  the  remedies  for  such  diseases. 

The  main  object  of  this  cotton  course  is  to  aid  those  who  attempt 
to  grow  more  cotton  and  better  cotton  on  less  land;  to  grow  it  at  less 
cost  and  sell  it  at  a  greater  profit. 

Those  taking  this  course  will  have  no  expenses  other  than  board 
and  lodging.    Board  may  be  had  in  the  mess  hall  at  $2.50  per  week. 

SEVEN-WEEKS  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE. 
BEGINS  JANUARY  11   AND   ENDS   MARCH   1,   1910. 

The  regular  course  of  agricultural  instruction  requires  four  years 
for  its  completion.  Many  young  men  cannot  afford  to  take  this  com- 
plete course,  and  for  their  benefit  the  shorter  courses  are  offered. 

No  examinations  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  seven-weeks 
course.  Any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  may  enter  and  enjoy 
the  full  privileges  of  the  instruction.  The  greater  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  and  the 
full  time  of  the  student  is  provided  for.  Some  of  the  evenings  will 
be  taken  up  by  lectures  on  important  subjects  and  others  by  student 
meetings  for  their  mutual  improvement. 

The  regular  work  of  the  seven-weeks  course  begins  .January  llth, 
and  all  should  arrive  the  day  before,  in  order  that  their  board  and - 
room  may  be  arranged  for,  so  that  each  man  may  be  ready  for  the 
work  when  it  begins. 

The  College  is  frequently  called  upon  to  supply  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  farms  of  wealthy  owners,  to  operate  dairies,  fruit  farms, 
truck  and  market  gardens.  The  National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Experiment  Stations,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
leges and  the  hundreds  of  commercial  industries  requiring  scientific- 
ally trained  men  are  eagerly  seeking  young  men  of  such  force  and 
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training  as  is  given  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges. 
■The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  organization  of  agricultural  high  schools, 
with  agricultural  instruction  as  an  important  feature,  have  met  with 
a  serious  check  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  are  not  enough 
trained  teachers  to  supply  the  demand. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,  and 
contains  laboratories  and  class  rooms  built  and  furnished  espe- 
cially for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Equipment  is  con- 
stantly being  added  and  facilities  for  instruction  become  better  every 
year.  The  professors  in  each  division  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment are  specialists  in  their  chosen  work  and  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  study  and  to  methods  of  improving  rural  life. 

EXPENSES. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  the  seven-weeks  course,  and  board  may 
be  had  in  the  mess  hall  for  .$2.50  per  week.  Students  who  expect 
to  room  in  the  dormitories  should  be  provided  with  bedcover,  sheets, 
pillowcases,  and  towels. 

While  engaged  in  work  in  the  dairy  laboratory,  students  are  re- 
quired to  wear  white  suits.  These  suits  may  be  had  at  $1  apiece. 
The  total  expense  of  the  course  need  not  exceed  $25  over  and  above 
railroad  fare. 

OUTLINE  OF  SEVEN-WEEKS  COURSE. 

GENERAL    AGRICULTURE. 

Professor    Newman. 

Soils. — Study  of  origin,  formation  and  classes  of  the  soils  of  the 
State;  their  physical  properties,  natural,  and  induced  fertility;  the 
tillage  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  soils  and  special  tillage 
practice  for  the  leading  crops  of  the  State;  principles  and  practices 
of  farm  drainage. 

Farm  Equipment. — Selection  and  laying  out  of  farm;  building  of 
farm  fences,  roads,  houses;  tools  and  machinery  and  their  economic 
use. 

Fertilizers. — Commercial  fei'tilizers.  farm  manures,  green  manures; 
composition  of  fertilizers  and  the  time  and  method  of  application ; 
special  composition  for  special  crops;  mixing  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers. 
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Farm  Crops. — Selection  of  crops  to  be  grown  and  their  economic  re- 
lationship in  farm  operations;  preparation  and  cultivation;  methods 
of  planting;  seed  selection  and  plant  breeding;  studies  of  the  staple 
crops;  c-om  and  cotton  judging. 

AGRICULTURAL    BOTANY. 

Dr.   Stevens. 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  practical  study  of  the  diseases  of 
plants,  how  to  recognize  them  and  how  to  prevent  them ;  bacteria, 
their  nature,  their  effects  for  good  or  harm  in  the  farm  home,  and 
how  to  control  them,  their  function  in  the  soil  as  nitrogen  gatherers ; 
the  cross-breeding  of  plants ;  how  to  accomplish  it,  its  object,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

FEEDS   AND    FEEDING   AND   STOCK    RAISING.  2.J  periods. 

Professor    Michels. 

Lectures  on  this  subject  will  treat  of  the  composition  and  digesti- 
bility of  home-grown  and  commercial  feeds ;  methods  of  calculating 
rations  for  different  classes  of  farm  animals,  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  and  the  most  ec-onomical  feeds  for  the  different  classes  of 
live-stock. 

An  outline  will  also  be  given  of  the  characteristics,  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  most  prominent  breeds  of  live-stock. 

BREEDS    OF    LIVE-STOCK    AND    STOCK    JUDGING.         2^  periods. 
Professor   Michels. 

Lectures  on  this  subject  will  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  practical  part  of  the  work  will  be  given  in  the  judging  room, 
where  the  student  is  required  to  score  the  animals  and  pass  upon 
their  respective  merits. 

DAIRY  FARMING.  j  Lectures,  12  periods. 

Professor  Michels.  /  Laboratory,  2^  periods. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  nature,  composition,  and  secretion  of 
milk,  its  uses  and  value  as  a  food;  the  production  and  care  of  sani- 
tary milk,  management  of  dairy  herd,  details  in  the  production  of 
high-grade  cream  aufl  butter:  the  marketing  of  dairy  products,  and 
their  value  when  sold  as  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  dairy  laboratory  course,  given  in  connection  with  the  farm 
dairy  lecture  c-ourse,  consists  of  twenty-four  periods  of  two  hours 
each  and  comprises  every  detail  of  dairy  work,  butter-making,  retail- 
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ing  milk,  making  cottage  cheese  and  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  pas- 
teurizing milk  and  cream,  making  and  using  starters,  and  making 
tests  of  all  sorts  of  dairy  products  and  standardizing  milk  and  cream. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  dairy  laboratories  occupy  about  four  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  be- 
sides the  locker-rooms,  toilet  and  bath-rooms  on  same  floor,  and  the 
dairy  lecture-room  on  first  floor,  used  by  the  dairy  students. 

The  main  dairy  laboratory  is  thirty-six  by  fifty-seven  feet  and  is 
fitted  throughout  with  modern  equipment,  suited  to  giving  up-to-date 
instruction  in  farm  daii-ying.  retailing  milk,  and  creamery  practice. 
The  equipment  for  farm  dairying  consists  in  the  main  of  De  Laval, 
Sharpies,  Empire,  National,  and  Simplex  hand  separators,  swing  and 
barrel  hand  churns  of  different  sizes,  cream  vats,  hand  and  power 
butter-workers,  aerators  and  coolers,  milk-testers,  and  other  articles 
useful  in  doing  farm  dairy  work. 

DISEASES    OF    LIVE-STOCK.  21  periods. 

Dr.    Roberts. 

The  lectures  on  this  subject  will  deal  principally  with  the  care  and 
management  of  live-stock  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  diseases, 
but  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  more  common  diseases 
and  injuries  will  also  be  given  attention.  One  period  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  clinic,  and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  upon  the  dairy  herd  will  be  given  during  the  course. 

HORTICULTURE.  21  periods. 

Associate  Professor  Reimer. 

The  work  in  Horticulture  for  the  winter-course  students  will  be 
just  as  practical  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Lectures  will  be  given 
on  fruit-growing,  including  preparation  of  soil  for  fruits,  planting, 
varieties,  best  methods  of  cultivation,  cover  crops,  fertilizers  and 
manures,  and  pruning. 

Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  soils  and  their  preparation  for  vege- 
tables, fertilizers  and  manures  for  vegetables ;  the  home  vegetable 
garden,  early  and  late  vegetables,  planting  and  transplanting,  hot- 
beds and  cold-frames,  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  work  in  budding  and  grafting 
fruit  trees,  planting,  praning,  treatment  of  injured  trees ;  and  start- 
ing of  vegetables  in  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 
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POULTRY   RAISING.  21  periods. 

Mr.   Jeffrey. 

The  subject  of  poultry  raising  will  be  considered  from  the  farm 
standpoint  and  will  include  poultry-house  construction,  the  breeds  of 
fowls  most  suited  to  the  farm  and  their  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement, egg  production,  market  i)oultrT.  including  capons  and  capon- 
Izing.  incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

Those  wanting  more  poultry  work  than  is  provided  in  the  regular 
work  can.  in  the  la.st  half  of  the  course,  have  additional  work  of  this 
kind,  taking  care  of  a  pen  of  fowls,  running  the  incubator,  raising 
chickens  in  a  brooder  and  keeping  all  the  records  necessary  in  poul- 
try work. 

The  poultry  department  is  equipped  with  twenty-five  houses,  a  good 
incubator  cellar  with  several  different  makes  of  incubators,  a  brooder- 
house,  and  both  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders,  a  feed  room  with  steam 
engine  and  grist  and  bone  mills.  Good  sjiecimens  of  ten  varieties  of 
poultry  best  suited  to  farm  requirements  are  kept,  so  that  students 
may  get  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  different  breeds. 

SHORT    COURSE    IN    ENTOMOLOGY.  21  periods. 

Mr.    Smith. 

Insect  injury  to  farm  crops,  fruit,  and  vegetables  amounts  annually 
to  thousands  and  even  millions  of  dollars.  A  conservative  estimate 
has  shown  that  fully  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural 
products  is  destroyed  each  year,  and  yet  there  are  many  farmers  who 
know  very  little  of  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  most  common 
insects.  We  should  know  how  insects  pass  the  winter,  when  they  are 
most  easily  destroyed  or  prevented,  and  the  best  methods  of  c-ombat- 
ing  them. 

The  short  course  in  Entomology  will  consist  of  a  number  of  lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  specimens,  photographs,  and  charts,  relative  to 
insects  affecting  the  principal  crops  and  fruits :  field  observations  of 
insects  that  may  be  studied  in  January  and  February  ;■  practical  work 
in  making  and  applying  mixtures  for  destroying  insects.  The  use  of 
different  forms  of  spraying  apparatus  will  be  demonstrated  by  practi- 
cal field  work  performed  by  the  students. 

A  little  time  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  best  methods  for  pre- 
venting or  destroying  household  insects. 


ENGINEERING  COURSES. 


Four-year  Courses   in 

II.  Civil  Engineering. 

III.  Mechanical    Engineering. 

IV.  Electrical    Engineering. 

V.  Mining   Engineering. 
VI.  Chemistry. 

Two-year  Course   in 

Ilia.   Mechanic  Arts. 


COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

as'^will'en.hf '"'  """""  "  """"  Engineering  is  to  give  such  training 
as  will  enable  our  young  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
advancmg  our  State  along  material  lines-developing  its  water  poter 
bu.ld.ng  railroads  and  public  highways,  constructing  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  for  our  towns,  etc.  The  student  is  gi'^n  a 
large  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  field  and  draughting-room  and 
acquu-es  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  Various  suxw;ving 
nstruments,  and  in  draughting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized 
hat  a  successful  engineer  requires  a  well-trained  mind-one  thaTe^ 
sons  logically,  accurately,  and  quickly.     Therefore  a  thorough  course 

i-nvS'S  ".H      *'"'  ''"'""^^  ''  ^"PP"^^^   Mathematics  which  are 
involved  in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  pre-eminently  a  technical  course 
yet  subjects  of  general  culture  are  included  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broader  mental  training  and  better  preparation  for  social  and 


business  life. 
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II.  The   Four-year  Course  in  Civil   Engineering,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


1st  Tena.    2d  Term.     3d  Term 


Mechanical  Drawing.  136t 

Woodwork,  146 

Forge-work,  147 .- 

Foundry.  14S 

.\lgebra,  263 

Geometry.  264 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  272 
MUitary  DriU,  299 


Sophomore  Year. 


Architecture,  125 

Architectural  Drawing,  126 

Geometry,  265 .'.. 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267 

Descriptive  Geometry,  101 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  177 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217. 

American  Literature,  273 

MUitary  Drill,  299 


•The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop,  and 
other  practice  periods,  two  hours. 

tThe  figures  immediately  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one 
in  finding  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  department  a  number 
precedes  the  description  of  the  study. 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Surveying.  103  and  106 -.. 

Surveying  (field  work),  107 

Construction,  105 

Descriptive  Geometry,  101 

Graphic  Statics.  102 

Mechanics,  104 

Analytical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269. 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  274 

Public  Speaking,  275 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

Spanish  (elective),  279 

Senior  Year 

Mechanics  of  Materials,  115 

Construction,  105 

Road-building,  112 

Roofs  and  Bridges,  109 

Bridge  Design,  110 

Municipal  Engineering,  111 

Surveying  (field  work),  108 

Hydraulics,  116 

Calculus,  ::69 

Railroad  Engineering,  106 

Reinforced  Concrete,  114 

Astronomy,  113 

Mechanics,  104 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  276 

Military  Drill,  299 

Spanish,  279 
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CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 
Equipment. 

There  is  a  c<«npleie  eqalpment  of  all  instruments  necessary  to  civil 
ragineering  field  work. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

101.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy. — Text-book,  lectures,  prob- 
lems, and  completed  drawings.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  SofAomores  in  Ciril  Engineering.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  Manx. 

102.  Graphic  Statics. — Determination  of  stresses  in  frame  struc- 
tures bj  graphical  methods.  Lectures  and  original  problems.  Two 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in 
Mining^  Engineering.    Professor  RnH>icK  and  Mr.  MAjfx. 

103.  Surveying. — Land  surveying,  leveling,  elements  of  triangula- 
tion.  topograi^cal  surveying,  roadmaking.  Merriman's  Lan4i  Sur- 
veying. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and 
in  Mining  Engineering.    Mr.  Vox  Glahx. 

104.  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  moments,  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion,  c-onstrain- 
ing  and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body,  momentum 
and  impact,  work,  power,  friction,  application  of  principles  to  various 
oigine^ing  problems.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Jtmiors  in  Civil 
and  in  Mining  Engineering.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors.    Mr.  Maxx. 

105.  Construction. — Masonry,  foundations,  railroads,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  arches,  etc  Bakers  Masonry  Construction.  Lectures. 
Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining 
E^igineering.  Two  r.»eriods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

106.  Railrood  Engineering. — ^Reconnais-sance.  preliminary  and  loca- 
ti<Mi  surveys,  cross-sections,  compound  curves,  spirals,  etc  Searles* 
Field  Engineering.  Two  periods,  sec-ond  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.    Mr.  Maxx. 

107.  Surveying. — Field  work.  TTse  of  instruments,  compass,  level 
transit,  and  plane  table.  Practical  work  in  land  surveying.  tcqx)gra- 
phy.  leveling,  railroad  surveying,  working  up  notes,  and  platting. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  -Juniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineer- 
ing.   Mr.  Vox  GtAHX  and  Mr.  Stkes. 

108.  Surveying. — Field  work.  Triangulation  and  topography,  sur- 
veys for  sewers,  waterworks,  etc  Two  periods,  first  term  ;  one  period, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Mr.  Maxx.  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Vox  Glahx. 
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109.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Determination  of  stresses  in  roof  and 
bridge  trusses  by  the  analj-tical  method.  Merriman's  Roofs  and 
Bridges.  Original  problems.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Professor  RmoicK. 

110.  Bridge  Design. — Calculation  of  stresses,  design,  specifications, 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  and  a  steel  highway 
bridge.  Four  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Civil  Engineering.     Profes.sor  Riddick. 

111.  Municipal  Engineering. — Text-books,  lectures.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  Riddick. 

112.  Road  Building. — Text-book  on  c*onstruction  of  roads,  streets, 
and  pavements.  Lectures  on  practical  roadmaking  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering.    Professor  Riddick. 

113.  Astronomy. — Determination  of  Azimuth.  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude. Time.  Comstock's  Astronomy  for  Civil  Engineers.  Two  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Professor  RrooicK. 

114.  Reinforced  Concrete. — Turneaure  &  Maurer's  General  Theory 
of  Concrete  and  steel  Construction.  Problems  in  beams,  columns, 
retaining  walls,  etc.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.     Mr.  Manx. 

115.  Mechanics  of  Materials. — Study  of  stresses  in  beams,  columns, 
etc.  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Three  periods,  first  term. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Riddick. 

116.  Hydraulics. — Methods  of  measuring  flow  of  streams,  laws  gov- 
erning flow  in  pipes  and  conduits,  determination  of  water  power  in 
streams,  testing  of  hydraulic  motors.  Text-book.  Merriman's  Hydrau- 
lics. Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Engineering.     Professor  Riddick. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

125.  Architecture. — Building  materials,  methods  of  constructing 
buildings,  plans,  specifications,  bill  of  materials,  estimate  of  cost,  de- 
sign of  buildings.  Lectures.  Two  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.    Professor  Riddick. 

126.  Architectural  Drawing. — Drawings  from  a  building  already 
constructe<L  design  of  a  dwelling,  detail  and  perspective  drawings. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering.  Mr. 
Manx  and  ^Ir.  Vox  Glahx. 
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COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  regular  four-year  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  intended 
to  train  the  student  for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  engi- 
neering work,  and  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  basis  for  carrying  on 
of  more  advanced  engineering  studies.  The  course  treats  of  the 
development  and  transmission  of  power,  the  design  and  construction 
of  machines,  and  the  calibration  and  efficiency  tests  of  machinery, 
boilers,  and  engines. 

The  two-year  (?ourse  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  become 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  or  stationary  engineers.  For  entrance  to 
this  course  a  less  degree  of  academic  preparation  is  required  than 
for  entranc-e  to  the  four-year  Engineering  Course. 

III.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.  |  2d  Term 


3d  Term. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  136 2 

Woodwork.  146 2 

Forge-work,  147 2 

Foundry,  148 i 

Algebra,  263 i  5 

Geometry,  264 I 

Physics,  176 j  4 

Physical  Laboratory,  17S '  1 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  272.. 3 

Military  Drill,  299 3 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS 

PERIODS  A  WEEK. 

1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  139- 

2 
2 

5 

2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2 

2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 

3 
3 

Foundry,  148 

Pattern-making,  149      ... 

~" 

Geometry,  265.. 

Advanced  Algebra,  266  . 

•" 

Trigonometry,  267 

"" 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

2 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216.. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

2 

American  Literature,  273 . . 

Military  Drill,  299 

3 

Junior  Year. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  158_ 

Mechanics,  169 

Machine  Design,  140 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Electrical  Engineering,  183 

Analytical  Geometry,  268 

Calculus,  269 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  274 

Public  Speaking,  275 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

German  (elective),  277 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

-- 

5 

2 

.. 

-- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Applied  Mechanics.  170 

Machine  Design,  141.. 

Machine-shop  Work,  151 

Power  Plants,  161 

Gas  Engines.  162.. 

Power  Transmission,  160 

Refrigeration,  163 

Pumping  Machinery,  165 

Heating  and  Ventilation,  166 

Structural  Engineering,  167... 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratory,  168 

Calculus,  269. 

Hydraulics,  116 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  276 

Military  Drill,  299 

German,  277 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

The  drawing  and  rec-itation  rooms  and  shops  of  the  Department  of 
Mec-hanical  Engineering  are  in  the  Engineering  Building.  They  are 
of  ample  size  and  well  lighted,  and  are  arranged  to  be  heated  either 
by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  or  by  live  steam.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  steam  laboratory,  machine  shop,  forge  shop,  wood-turning 
and  carpenter  shop,  office,  and  library.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
recitation  room  and  two  drawing-rooms.  In  the  office  are  kept  on  file 
various  scientific  and  tec-hnical  journals,  the  trade  circulars  of  prom- 
inent engineering  firms,  drawings  and  photographs  of  machinery,  and 
tabulated  data,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  engineering  books  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  students. 
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The  department  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing boiler  and  engine  tests  and  for  other  worli  of  an  experimental 
character.  The  equipment  consists  of  a  two-horse-power  engine,  a 
ten-horse-power  engine,  a  one-horse-power  gasoline  engine  (all  of 
which  were  built  by  students),  a  two- horse-power  International  gaso- 
line engine,  a  two-horse-power  McVicl<er  automatic  gasoline  engine, 
a  twenty-five-horse-power  Woodbury  engine,  a  Wheeler  surface  con- 
denser, connected  with  a  4VL'X()X0  Blake  air  pump,  an  Ericsson  hot-air 
pvmiping  engine,  apparatus  for  making  analyses  of  flue  gases,  a  fuel 
calorimeter,  a  water  motor,  a  Worthington  water  meter,  a  complete 
Westinghouse  airbrake  equipment,  a  New  York  airbrake  e<iuipment 
in  section,  friction  brakes,  weirs,  indicators,  planimeters,  slide  rules, 
thermometers,  calorimeters,  gauges,  tanks,  scales,  a  Crosby  gauge 
tester,  two  hydraulic  rams,  a  15,000-pound  Olsen  testing  machine,  and 
other  apparatus  for  making  tests. 

The  shops  are  equipped  as  follows : 

The  woodworking  equipment  consists  of  fifteen  double  carpenters' 
benches,  which  accommodate  thirty  students,  and  all  necessary  tools 
for  each  bench;  thirty  12-inch  turning  lathes,  each  lathe  being  fully 
equipped  with  turning  tools ;  a  rip  and  a  cut-off  saw  bench,  foot-feed, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  double  revolving  rip  and  cut-off  saw  bench, 
with  dado  attachment ;  a  20-inch  surface  planer ;  a  12-inch  hand- 
jointer  or  buzz  planer ;  a  universal  boring  machine ;  a  6i.4-inch  tenon- 
ing machine  with  coi^e  heads ;  a  6-inch  sash  and  blind  sticker ;  a 
34-inch  band  saw ;  a  jig  saw ;  a  shaper  or  edge-moulding  machine, 
with  a  very  complete  set  of  moulding  cutters ;  a  chain-mortiser ;  a 
dovetailing  machine ;  a  38-inch  grindstone ;  a  wood  trimmer ;  an  ad- 
justable miter  box ;  a  steam  glue-heater,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
screw  and  bar  clamps,  both  iron  and  wooden. 

The  forge  shop  is  a  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  neatly-paved  room, 
thirty  by  forty  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  twenty-eight  forges,  blast 
being  furnished  from  a  Sturtevant  blower ;  two  emery  and  two  buf- 
fing wheels ;  a  Buffalo  Forge  Company's  hand  drill ;  an  overhead 
exhaust  system,  operated  by  a  60-inch  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan,  for 
removing  smoke  from  the  fires;  anvils  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

The  machine  shop  contains  a  16-inch  Davis  &  Eagan  lathe  with 
10-foot  bed,  14-inch  Windsor  lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  13-inch  Barnes 
lathe  with  5-foot  bed,  a  14-inch  Putnam  lathe  with  a  4-foot  bed,  a 
14-inch  Flather  lathe  with  6-foot  bed,  three  14-inch  lathes  with  6-foot 
bed  (built  in  the  College  shops  by  students),  a  26-inch  by  44-inch  by 
12-foot  bed  McCabe  double-spindle  lathe,  an  18-inch  Prentiss  shaper,  a 
24-inch  upright  Bickford  drill  press,  32-inch  American  drill  press,  a 
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Brown  &  Sharpe  universal  milling  machine  with  all  attachments,  a  20- 
inch  by  5-foot  Pease  planer,  one  large  and  one  small  emery  tool-grind- 
ing machine,  a  G-inch  Curtis  &  Curtis  pipe-threading  and  cutting  ma- 
chine, a  Greenwich  arbor  press  and  an  electric  c-enter  grinder,  a 
Whitou  centering  machine,  and  a  Twist  drill  grinder.  The  machines 
have  full  equipment  of  chucks,  rests,  and  tools.  The  benches  are  well 
provided  with  vises. 

The  foimdry  occupies  a  separate  building  30xG0  feet  and  is  of 
capacity  to  accommodate  about  30  students.  It  contains  two  Grifl5n 
oil-burning  furnaces,  one  for  cast  iron,  one  for  brass,  a  No.  0  Stur- 
tevant  high-pressure  blower  for  furnishing  air,  and  a  small  triplex 
pump  for  furnishing  oil  imder  pressure.  There  is  also  a  cnicible 
brass  furnace,  a  cadet  core  oven,  and  all  necessary  tools  for  bench 
and  floor  work.  A  36-inch  cupola  is  being  installed,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  benefit  to  be  rec-eived  from  foundry  work.  The  power 
for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  electric  motors. 

Subjects  of   Instruction. 

136.  Mechanical  Drawing. — ^Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine:  use  of  instruments, 
and  tracing.  Geometric  drawing,  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing,  ele- 
mentary projections,  drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches 
of  pieces  of  a  machine.  Elementary  principles  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry, cylinders,  cones,  and  prisms,  intersections,  development  of  sur- 
faces. Miscellaneous  problems.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Mr.  Vacghax. 

139.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Working  sketches  and  drawings  of  ma- 
chine parts  from  the  model.  Tracing  and  blueprinting.  Elementary 
machine  design.  Cam  design.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores 
in  Mechanical.  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering.     Mr.  El^is. 

140.  Machine  Design. — Study  of  the  communication  of  motion  by 
gear  wheels,  belts,  and  link  work :  automatic  feed,  parallel  and  quick 
return  motions.  Calculations  and  working  drawings  of  machine  parts, 
such  as  fastenings,  hangers,  couplings,  and  bearing.  Boiler  design. 
Estimating  and  checking  of  working  drawings.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr. 
Ellis. 

141.  Machine  Design. — Estimating,  checking  of  working  drawing, 
original  design.  Calculations  and  working  drawings  of  types  of  steam 
engines,  gas  engines,  gas  producers,  pumps,  c-ondensers.  shafting,  etc 
Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mr. 
Ellis. 
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146.1  Woodwork. — Use  of  bench  tools,  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing.  Practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood. 
Elementary  exercises  in  woodturning.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Freslimen.    Mr.  Clay. 

147.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  Iron  and  steel.  Weld- 
ing, tempering  and  casehardening.  Uses  and  care  of  forge  tools  and 
fires.    Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Mr.   WlIEELEB. 

148.  Foundry. — Recitations  and  exercises  in  foundry  work;  includ- 
ing molding,  core-making,  the  management  of  the  cupola  furnace  and 
the  crucible  furnace  in  iron  and  brass  melting.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen  third  term,  and  of  Sophomores  in  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  first  term.     Mr.  Wheeleb. 

149.  Pattern  Making. — Exercises  in  making  patterns  and  moulds  of 
machine  parts.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Sophomores  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mimng  Engineering.  Mr. 
Clay. 

150.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe  work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper  work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Pakk. 

151.  Machine-shop  Work. — Making  the  parts  of  some  machine,  or 
of  an  engine.  Making  tools,  such  as  taps  and  reamers.  Laying  out 
work.  Working  from  drawings,  duplicate  and  interchangeable  parts. 
Working  to  standard  gauges.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.     Mr.  Pakk. 

In  all  practical  courses  the  student's  attention  is  directed  to  cost 
of  production  and  its  principal  elements — time  and  method. 

158.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — A  study  of  the  structural  de- 
tails of  modern  steam  engines ;  the  slide  valve,  both  in  its  simple  form 
and  when  used  in  combination  with  independent  cut-ofC  valves ;  link 
motion  and  other  reversing  gears ;  and  the  Zeuuer  diagram.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  a  study  of 
inertia  and  tangential  pressures ;  also  a  study  of  the  steam  engine 
indicator,  of  indicator  rigging,  and  of  steam  distribution  as  disclosed 
by  the  indicator. 

The  various  forms  of  steam  boilers  are  studied,  and  the  methods 
employed  in  their  construction  noted.  The  number  and  size  of  tubes 
and  fines,  the  thickness  of  plates,  strength  of  different  styles  of  rivet- 
ing, kinds  of  bracing,  amount  of  grate  and  heating  surface,  different 
kinds  of  steam  and  water  gauges,  safety  valves  and  injectors ;  the 
causes  and  methods  of  preventing  foaming,  incrustation  and  corro- 
sion ;  the  manner  of  setting  boilers,  and  of  operating  them  with  safety 
and  economy ;  feed  water  heaters ;  mechanical  stokers ;  smoke  con- 
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sumers  and  chimneys  are  studied  in  detail.  Two  periods.  Required 
of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Textile,  and  Seniors  in  Electrical  and 
Mining  Engineering.     Professor  Sattebfield. 

160.  Transmission  of  Power. — This  work  includes  a  study  of  the 
methods  employed  for  the  transmission  and  measurements  of  i)ower 
in  machine  shops  and  factories,  and  review  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  various  systems  of 
power-transmission  machinery.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Satterfiexd. 

161.  Power  Plants. — Mechanical  Engineering  of  power  plants.  Se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  machinery,  appliances,  piping.  Three  pe- 
riods, first  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Professor  Sattebfield. 

162,  Gas  Engines. — Theory  of  the  gas  engine.  Various  types  of 
gas,  gasoline,  and  oil  engines.  Brake  and  indicated  horse-power ; 
efficiency.  Gas  producers.  Three  periods,  first  term.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Sattebfield. 

163.  Refrigeration. — Various  tyijes  of  ice-making  machinery.  Com- 
pression and  absorption  systems.  Carbon  dioxide  and  compressed-air 
machines.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.     Professor  Sattebfield. 

165.  Pumping  Machinery. — Direct  acting,  fly-wheel  and  duplex  and 
centrifugal  pumps.  Pumping  engines.  Waterworks  machinery.  Duty 
and  efficiency.  Hydraulic  engines.  One  period,  second  term.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     Professor  Sattebfield. 

166.  ^Heating  and  Ventilation. — Steam,  hot  water,  furnace  and 
blower  systems  of  heating.  Heating  boilers.  Ventilation.  Design  of 
heating  and  ventilating  system.  Three  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Professor  Sattebfield. 

167.  Structural  Engineering. — The  manufacture  and  uses  of  differ- 
ent metals — rolled  sections  used  in  bridge,  structural  work,  and  gen- 
eral engineering.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Mr.  Ellis. 

168.  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practice  in  engine  running; 
valve-setting:  calibration  of  instruments;  testing  gauges  and  lubri- 
cants. Use  of  indicators  and  calorimeters.  Boiler  tests;  engine 
tests.  Two  periods:  reriuired  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
One  period;  required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  A  brief 
course  in  Surveying  is  given,  so  as  to  enable  a  student  to  locate  build- 
ings, foundations,  line  up  shafting,  engines,  and  machinery  by  the  use 
of  ti-ansit  and  level.  Professor  Sattebfield  and  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr. 
Vaughax  and  Mr.  Clay. 
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169.  Mechanics. — Nature  and  measurement  of  forces,  moments,  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  moment  of  inertia,  laws  of  motion,  constrain- 
ing and  accelerating  forces,  dynamics  of  a  right  body,  momentum  and 
impact,  work,  powei%  friction,  application  of  principles  to  various 
engineering  problems.  Preparatory  to  Applied  Mechanics  in  Senior 
year.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering.    Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

170.  Applied  Mechanics. — A  study  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion  as  applied  to  a  particle  and  to  rigid  bodies ;  analytic  treatment 
of  stresses  in  framed  structures,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia, 
work  and  energy,  and  friction ;  mechanics  of  materials,  including 
stresses  and  deformations  in  tension,  compression,  shearing,  torsion, 
and  flexure;  stresses  and  deformation  in  long  columns,  continuous 
girders,  arch  ribs,  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity.  Three  periods,  first  and  second  terms;  two 
periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering.    Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Vaughan. 

COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Object. — The  four-year  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a 
thorough  and  practical  training  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Only  a 
most  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
the  science  of  electricity  and  magnetism  will  be  satisfactory  for  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  is,  therefore,  paid  to  good  text-book  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  principles  of  the  science  are  mastered  by  the  student  he  is 
given  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  careful  measurements  with 
exact  instruments  are  made. 

The  department,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  of  apparatus,  is  well 
equipped  vrith  dynamos,  electric  motors,  and  testing  instruments  for 
experimental  work  and  for  investigation  of  problems  in  electrotech- 
nics.  During  the  Senior  and  Junior  years  a  course  in  designing  the 
various  electrical  machines  is  given. 
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IV.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  leading  to  the 
d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman   Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Elementary  Physics,  176. 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

Woodwork.  146 

Foi^e-work,  147 

Foundry,  14S 

Algebra.  263 

Geometry.  264 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  272. 
Military  Drill.  299 


PERIODS  A   WEEK. 


1st  Term.     2d  Term.     3d  Term. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Electricity  and  Magnetism.  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  laboratory).  217. 

Foimdry,  148 

Pattern-making,  149 

American  Literature,  273 

Military  Drill.  299 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Electrical  Engineering,  183 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,  186. 

Electrical  Design,  191 

Machine-shop  Work,  150 

Machine  Design,  140 

Mechanics,  169 

Analytical  Geometry.  268 

Calculus,  269 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  274 

Public  Si)eaking,  275 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military,  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

Spanish  (elective),  279 


PERIODS  A   WEEK. 


1st  Term:    2d  Term.     3d  Term 


Senior  Year. 


Electrical  Engineering,  1S4 

Electrical  Engineering,  IS 5 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,  190-. 

Electrical  Design,  192 

Electrical  Engineering  Seminary,  193 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  158 

Applied  Mechanics,  172 

Steam  Engineering  (laboratory),  168 

Calculus,  269 

Hydraulics,  116 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  276 

Military  Drill,  299 

Spanish,  279 
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PHYSICS. 
Equipment. 

The  recitation-rooms  aud  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
are  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  principal  building.  They  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted. 

The  equipment  consists  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  physical  science  and  for  instruction  and  practice  in  experiments, 
measurements,  and  tests. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 

176.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter:  fundamental 
units ;  British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power  ;  laws  of  motion  ;  principles  of  machines  :  mechanics 
of  fluids;  heat;  sound,  and  light.  Text-book  used:  Milliken  &  Gale's 
First  Course  in  Physics.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Freshmen  in 
Engineering  courses.    Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Teuitt. 

177.  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Text- 
book used:  Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  D.  C.  &  J.  P. 
Jackson.    Two  periods.    Required  of  Sophomores.    Professor  Bkowxe. 

178.  Physical  Laboratory. — Practice  in  handling  units  in  British 
and  metric  systems.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  illustrating  addition 
and  composition  of  forces,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pendulum, 
density,  and  specific  gravity,  and  Boyle's  law.  Experiments  in  heat, 
sound,  and  light,  covering  the  following  subjects :  Thermometer  cali- 
bration, calorimetry,  hygrometry,  expansion,  wave  lengths  of  sounds, 
laws  of  strings,  laws  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  refraction,  photometry, 
and  spectroscope.  Text-book  used :  Cheston-Dean-Timmerman"s  Za6- 
oratory  Course  in  Physics.    One  period.    Mr.  Speague  and  Mr.  Tbcitt. 

179.  Physical  Laboratory. — Continuation  of  Course  ITS.  Element- 
ary experiments  in  magnetism.  The  electric  circuit.  Primary  bat- 
teries. Measurement  of  electro-motive  force,  current,  and  resistanc-e. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  circuits.  One  period.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores in  Electrical,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  in 
Chemistry.    Mr.  Speaglx. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment. 

For  this  course  two  laboratories  are  equipped :  one  known  as  the 
instrument  laboratory,  in  which  measuring  instruments  and  appara- 
tus are  kept,  and  the  other  as  the  dynamo  laboratory,  containing  gen- 
erators, motors,  transformers,  switchboards,  etc.    The  instrument  lab- 
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oratory  is  provided  with  direct  and  alternating  current  voltmeters, 
ammeters,  and  wattmeters,  Wheatstone  bridges,  galvanometers,  con- 
densers, etc.  It  is  supplied  from  the  c-entral  power-house  with  direct 
and  alternating  currents  of  any  voltage,  phase,  or  frequency  for  use 
in  checking  instruments  and  making  measurements.  The  dynamo 
laboratory  is  a  small  one-story  brick  building  30  x  50  feet,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  3-phase  synchronous  motor  coupled  directly  to  a  line 
shaft  arranged  to  drive  small  generators,  an  11.5  k.  w.  llC>-volt  West- 
inghouse  d.  c.  generator.  20  k.  w.  2-phase  llO-volt  Lincoln  alter- 
nator, one  6-light  T.  H.  arc-lighting  generator,  one  1-horse-power 
Sprague  motor,  one  8  k.  w.  llO-volt  Siemens  &  Halske  generator,  one 
2-horse-power  3-phase  llO-volt  G.  E.  induction  motor,  one  2  k.  w. 
llO-volt  LaRoche  single-phase  alternator,  two  2^  k.  w.  llO-volt 
3-phase  generators,  two  2io  k.  w.  125-volt  compound  wound  d.  c.  gen- 
erators with  series  coils  for  use  as  series  motors  or  generators,  one 
2^0  k.  w.  llO-volt  a.  c.  rotary  converter.  The  laboratory  also  contains 
constant  potential  and  constant  current  transformers,  condensers, 
circuit-breakers,  etc.,  and  a  switchboard  well  equipped  with  volt- 
meters, ammeters,  frequency  indicators,  etc. 

The  central  power  station  is  also  available  for  student  use.  the 
equipment  consisting  of  a  75  k.  w.  600-volt  3-phase  Crocker- Wheeler 
generator  c-oupled  to  a  Skinner  engine,  two  50  k.  w.  300-volt  3-phase 
Crocker-Wheeler  generators  coupled  to  a  150-horse-power  De  Laval 
steam  turbine,  one  9.5  k.  w.  125-volt  Westinghouse  d.  c.  exciting 
generator,  and  switchboard  provided  with  meters,  instrument  trans- 
formers, oil  circuit-breakers,  wattmeters,  synchrosc-ope,  etc. 

The  department  possesses  a  small  library  of  standard  books  on  all 
branches  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

183.  Electrical  Engineering. — The  magnetic  circuit.  Electrical 
measurements.  Electro-magnetic  induction.  Storage  batteries.  Arc- 
lighting.  Incandescent  lighting.  Interior  wiring.  Dynamos  and 
dynamo  design.  Direct  current  motors.  Management  and  operation 
of  dynamos  and  motors.  Text-books  used :  Franklin  &  Esty's  Ele- 
ments of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Hay's  Continuous  Current  En- 
gineering. Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Beow:xe  and  Professor  Wai,teb. 

184.  Electrical  Engineering. — Practice  in  calculating  circuits  con- 
taining resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Alternators.  Theory  of 
transformers,  induction  motors,  a.  c.  series  motors,  and  repulsion  mo- 
tors. Power  transformation  and  measurement.  Text-book  used : 
Franklin  «S:  Esty's  Alternating  Currents.  Three  periods.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Professor  Browxe  and  Professor 
Walteb. 
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185.  Electrical  Engineering.— Line  coustructiou.  Switchboards  and 
appliances.  Electric  power  stations.  Illumination.  Electric  car 
equipment.  Motors  and  controllers.  Line  and  track.  Line  calcula- 
tions. Multiple  unit  systems.  Text-book  used:  Standard  Handbook 
for  Electrical  Emjlneers.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.     Professor  Beowxe  and  Mr.  Doesey. 

186.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Practice  in  varying  the 
ranges  of  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  Various  methods  of  measuring 
resistance.  Permeability  and  hysteresis  tests.  Practice  with  direct 
current  generators  and  motors.  Characteristic  curves.  EflBciency 
tests.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Mr.  DoESEY. 

190.  Electrical  Engineering  Laborstory. — Senior  year.  Coupling 
d.  c.  generators  for  p:!rallel.  series  and  three-wire  operation.  Stray 
power  tests.  Kapp's  pumping-back  method.  Heat  test  of  a  d.  c. 
dynamo.  Series  and  parallel  a.  c.  circuits.  Platting  vector  diagi-ams. 
Experiments  with  a.  c.  generators,  induction  and  synchronous  mo- 
tors, transformers,  etc.  Text-book  used :  Sever  &  Townsend's  Labo- 
ratory and  Factory  Tests.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Electrical  Engineering.     Mr.  Dobsey. 

191.  Electrical  Design. — Design  of  Rheostats,  Heating  Devices,  Con- 
trollers and  Electro-magnets.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Electrical  Engineering.     Professor  Walteb. 

192.  Electrical  Design. — Design  of  Transformers,  Direct  Current 
Generators.  Alternators.  Induction  Motors,  and  Rotary  Converters. 
Two  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Walter. 

193.  Electrical  Engineering  Seminary. — Review  of  the  current 
electrical  engineering  periodicals.  One  period.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Electric-al  Engineering.     Professor  Browxe. 

COURSE  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  Mining  Engineering  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
the  preliminary  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  a 
career  in  mining.  To  this  end  he  is  given  instruction  in  English, 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Mathematics,  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  more  technical  studies  and  to  the  greatest  usefulness  as  a 
citizen.  Instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy, Surveying,  Shop-work.  Drawing.  Machinery,  and  Steam  affords 
the  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  upon  which  the  successful 
woi'k  of  the  miner  must  depend.  The  more  technical  portion  of  the 
instruction  includes  ore  dressing,  metal-working,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  illumination  of  mines. 
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V.  The   Four-year  Course   in    Mining    Engineering,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 


Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  136 

Woodwork.  146 

Forge-work,  147 

Algebra,  263 

Geometry,  264 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  272 . 
Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


Sophomore  Year. 


3d  Term. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  139 

2 
2 

5 

2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2 

Foundry,  148  _..   ... 

Pattern-making,  149..    

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267. 

5 

2 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  aaboratory),  217 

American  Literature,  273. 

2 

Military  Drill,  299 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Ck)nstructioii,  105 

Graphic  Statics,  102 

Surveying,  103  and  106 

Surveying  (field  work),  107. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  101. 

Mechanics,  104 

Analytical  Geometry,  268.. 

Calculus,  269 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  274  — 

Public  Speaking,  275 

Political  Economy,  297 

Military  Tactics,  300 

Military  Drill,  299 

German  (elective),  277 


Senior  Year. 


Mining,  206 

Ore  Dressing,  207 

Geology,  211 

MetaUurgy,  208 

Mineralogy,  212 

Assaying,  209 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  158 

Hydraulics,  116 

Calculus,  269 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  276 

Military  Drill,  299 

German  (elective).  277 
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MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 

206.  Mining. — Lectures  on  methods  of  mining,  including  prospect- 
ing, sinking,  sloping,  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventilating;  the  location 
of  mining  claims,  mine  fires,  fire-damp  and  dust  explosions ;  inunda- 
tions ;  rescue  and  relief  of  men.  Four  periods,  second  and  third 
terms.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

207.  Ore  Dressing. — Furnishing  products  for  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. Lectures  on  concentrating  machinery  and  concentrating  and 
enriching  ores  by  mechanical  means.  Four  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

208.  Metallurgy. — Introductory:  combustion,  calorific  calculations, 
fuels,  refractory  matex'ials,  furnaces,  etc.  Iron  and  steel :  the  various 
iron  and  steel  processes,  metallography,  heat  treatment,  mechanical 
treatment,  chemistry.  Copper :  roasting,  smelting,  refining,  wet  and 
electrolytic  processes.  Gold:  stamp  milling,  amalgamation,  cyanide 
and  chlorination  processes.  The  metallurgy  of  lead  and  the  lesser 
metals.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Mining. 

209.  Assaying. — Ricketts  &  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  crushing  and  sampling  of  ores ;  the 
assaying  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  other  ores ;  corrected  assays ;  bul- 
lion assays ;  extraction  tests.  Two  periods,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 

211.  Geology. — Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  course  the  principles  of  Dynamical  Geology,  the  forces  which 
have  modified  and  are  still  modifying  the  earth,  are  considered.  The 
results  of  these  forces  are  seen  and  studied  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  faults  and 
folds,  crust  movements,  etc.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  life- 
history  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  is  studied.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  and  ores,  and 
the  main  features  of  the  geology  of  North  Carolina  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  Two 
periods.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 

212.  Mineralogy. — Moses  &  Parsons'  Mineralogy.  Descriptive  and 
determinative  mineralogy;  blowpipe  analysis  and  the  study  of  the 
more  important  minerals,  their  properties,  uses,  and  methods  of  deter- 
mination. Recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Four  periods,  first 
term.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Mining. 
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COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

In  harmony  T;-ith  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  College  was 
founded,  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  arranged  to  prepare  young  men 
for  careers  in  that  department.  To  this  end  the  training  given  in 
general,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry  is  supplemented  by  instruc- 
tion in  technical  chemical  analysis  and  in  applied  chemical  subjects. 
The  kindred  scientific  subjects  of  Biology  and  Physic-s  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  engineering,  are  taught,  together  with  the  cul- 
tural studies  included  in  the  other  courses. 

The  chemical  laboratories  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
methods  of  research  in  this  department  of  agricultural  scienc-e. 

The  State  Museimi  is  open  to  the  public  each  day,  and  among  other 
things  contains  a  very  exc-ellent  collection  of  the  State's  minerals, 
ores,  and  building  stones. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  its  vicinity  several  manufac- 
turing plants  to  which,  through  the  c-ourtesy  of  the  owners,  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  in  company  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment, make  visits  each  year.  These  include  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas.  sulphuric  acid,  fertilizers,  and  ic-e ;  for  the 
extraction  of  c-otton-seed  oil ;  and  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton  goods. 

CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  laboratories  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  are  located 
in  the  main  building  of  the  College,  and  are  well  furnished.  The 
tables  are  of  yellow  heart-pine  with  oak  tops.  Each -student  is  pro- 
vided with  water,  gas,  all  necessary  reagents,  ample  working  space, 
together  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  apparatus,  etc.  The  quanti- 
tative laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  and  will  accommodate 
thirty-two  students.  The  laboratory  for  introductoi-y  chemical  work 
is  in  the  basement  and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
students. 

The  chemic-al  library  is  well  supplied  with  reference  books.  It  re- 
c-eives  the  leading  chemical  journals  and  owns  complete  sets  of  many 
of  the  most  important  of  them. 
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VI.  The   Four-year  Course  in  Chemistry,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


•Maebaiuml  ■P»a<tiug„  lOCK. 

"JUl-ootivrtfTit-rf^ 

.  JloEge-«*«kr-t*?^ 

-Eae«dry^ . 

Physics,  176 

Physical  Laboratory,  178 

Algebra,  263 

Geometry,  264 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  272. 
Military  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


Sophomore  Year. 


Inorganic  Chemistry,  216 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  217 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  177 

Physical  Laboratory,  179 

Elementary -Bataay^,-  241 1-_ . .  fy.f:rj(.  .\t^  a  -  i?! . 

Geometry,  265 

Advanced  Algebra,  266 

Trigonometry,  267 

American  Literature,  273 

Military  Drill,  299 


^ 


3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

-- 

3 

-- 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Junior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 

^ 

jQceBBlc  Chemistry,  218 

Analytical  Chemistry.  220  and  226 .^.. 

Bacteriology,  251 .'. It . tJ.  ff^^.'J. . . 

German,  27.7 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  274 

Public  Speaking,  275.  - 

Political  Economy,  297 

■Military  Tactics,  300.- -.- - 

Military  Drill,  299- 

~  ^/..y.  W  etc-  - 

'}-v._'r  J    '  j^     -  Senior  Year 

»?^i-tL 

-Bi«-Criemistry,  233 

Analytical  Chemistry,  226 

Organic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  228 

Advanced  Bacteriology.  252 

German,  277 

~^  Elect  one  subject  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  276 

MUitary  Drill,  299 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


? 


2d  Term. 


7 

2* 
3 
2 


3d  Term. 


7^ 


2 
1  1 

-4-,^ 1— 

3  2 


CHEMISTRY. 

216.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remseii's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Withers  and  Doctor  Williams. 

217.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  woi'k.  Remsen's  Chemical 
Experiments.  The  student  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Hill. 
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218.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remseu's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Com  poll  lids  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three 
periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.  Professor  Withers  and 
Doctor  Williams. 

220.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  elements  in  unknown  substances.  Seven  periods, 
first  term.    Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry.    Doctor  Williams. 

226.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  analysis  of  substances  of  agricultural  and  technical  importance. 
Seven  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chem- 
istry. Seven  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Chemistry.  Doctor 
Williams. 

228.  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Orndorff's  Laboratory 
Manual  and  Gattermann's  Practical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
translated  by  Shober.  The  typical  transformations  and  syntheses  of 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus 
becomes  familiar  with  the  reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  im- 
portant organic  compounds.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in 
Chemistry.    Doctor  Syme. 

233.  Bio-Chemistry. — Lectures  and  recitations.  A  discussion  of  the 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors 
in  Chemistry.     Professor  Withers. 

BOTANY. 

241.  Elementary  Botany. — Weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  labo- 
ratory work  and  reference  reading,  regarding  the  algfe,  fungi,  ferns, 
and  seed  plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  the  broad  principles 
of  nutrition,  reproduction,  growth,  sex,  adaptation,  and  evolution  are 
illustrated.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the  fungi  and  seed- 
plants.  The  principles  of  plant  breeding,  crossing,  pollination,  bud- 
ding, and  grafting  are  taught.  The  student's  knowledge  is  made  his 
own  through  field  work  and  simple  independent  investigations.  Three 
periods.     Required  of  Sophomores  in  Chemistry.     Professor  Stevens. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

251.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
nature,  physiology,  morphology,  and  economy  of  bacteria,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  home  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  to  the  relation  of 
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bacteria  to  disease  iu  plants  and  animals.  The  student  becomes 
familiar  in  the  lalioratory  with  methods  of  culture  and  investigation 
in  bacteriology.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Chemistry. 
Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gaixey. 

252.  Bacteriology,  Advanced. — A  course  designed  to  perfect  the 
technique  in  bacteriology  for  those  who  desire  to  do  original  work  in 
bacteriology.  Work  may  be  elected  in  sewage  bacteriology,  dairy  bac- 
teriology, bacterial  plant  diseases,  bacteriology  of  manure,  water,  soil, 
or  air.  The  course  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  flexible  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  those  students  taking  it.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Chemistry.    Professor  Stevexs  and  Mr.  Hall. 

MATHEMATICS. 

While  the  subject  of  mathematics  is  presented  iu  such  a  manner 
that  the  student  obtains  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  those 
principles  which  he  needs  in  his  Engineering  Courses,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  subordinate  the  general  theory  of 
Mathematics  to  the  practical  side.  The  work  consists  of  recitations, 
written  exercises  and  lectures,  the  scope  being  quite  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  institution. 

263.  Algebra. — Wells's  New  Higher  Algehra.  Begin  with  quadratic 
equations  and  complete  compound  interest  and  annuities,  embracing 
ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  the  progressions,  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, undetermined  coefficients  and  logarithms.  Five  periods,  first 
term ;  three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor 
Yates,  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

264.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  ><oJid  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Two  periods,  sec-ond  term ;  five  periods,  third  term.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.  Professor  Yates.  Mr.  Richabdson,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pakk. 

265.  Solid  Geometry. — Required  of  Sophomores.  Five  periods,  first 
term.     Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

266.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells*s  New  Higher  Algehra.  Permuta- 
tions, combinations,  continued  fractions,  summation  of  series,  general 
theory  of  equations,  and  the  solution  of  higher  equations,  etc.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomore.'!.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Professor  Yates 
and  Mr.  Richabdson. 

267.  Trigonometry. — Wells's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  plane  triangles,  triangulation,  etc. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  spherical  triangles.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term :  five  periods,  third  term. 
Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk,  and  Mr.  Richabdson. 
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268.  Analytical  Geometry. — Nichols's  Analytical  Geometry.  Loci 
of  equations,  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  higher  plane 
curves  and  geometry  of  three  dimensions.  Five  periods,  first  and 
second  terms.    Required  of  Juniors  in  Engineering.    Professor  Yates. 

269.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Osborne's  Elements  of 
Calculus.  A  thorough  treatment  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
derivation  of  formulae ;  applications  to  various  problems,  such  as 
expansion  into  series,  evaluation  of  undeterminate  forms,  maxima  and 
minima,  radius  of  curvature,  lengths  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  etc. 
Five  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  Juniors.  Two  periods,  first 
term.     Required  of  Seniors.     Professor  Yates. 

ENGLISH. 

272.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — After  a  review  of  grammatical 
principles,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  subjects  and 
the  planning  of  essays,  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  to  the  structure 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Standard  poetry  and  prose  are  read  in 
class,  and  additional  books  are  assigned  for  parallel  reading.  Fre- 
quent short  themes  are  written.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.   Professor  Harrison,  Doctor  Summey,  Mr.  Bonn. 

273.  American  Literature. — The  study  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  is  accompanied  with  the  reading  arid  analysis  in  class  and 
as  parallel  of  the  writings  of  repi'eseutative  American  authors.  Es- 
says are  based  largely  upon  the  class  reading.  Three  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.  Professor  Harbison,  Doctor  Summey,  Mr. 
Bonn. 

274.  Advanced  Rhetoric. — The  principles  of  style  and  the  forms  of 
discourse  constitute  the  basis  of  the  work.  Illustrative  prose  is 
studied  in  class,  and  in  frequent  essays  and  themes  the  students  put 
into  practice  the  principles  learned.  Two  periods,  first  and  second 
terms.    Required  of  Juniors.     Professor  Harrison. 

275.  Public  Speaking. — The  principles  governing  the  preparation 
and  the  delivery  of  public  addresses  are  given  in  text-book  and  in 
lectures.  The  reading  in  class  of  addresses  in  various  styles,  the 
writing  of  several  papers  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  practice 
in  delivery,  complete  the  work.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required 
of  Juniors.     Professor  Harrison. 

276.  English  Literature. — The  inductive  study  of  the  development 
of  English  poetry  and  prose  is  pursued  in  the  works  of  standard 
writers  of  the  different  periods.     The  continuity  is  emphasized  by  a 
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text-book  on  the  history  of  the  literature.  Occasional  essays  and  par- 
allel reading  form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  taste  for  the  best  writings  of 
the  greatest  writers.  Three  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Pro- 
fessor Harrison. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  enable  one  (a)  to  use  a  limited 
vocabulary  for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluently 
simple  sentences  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  difficult  construc- 
tions, and  (b)  to  read  scientific  works  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
diflScult  constructions  and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

A  unilingual  method  is  used,  based  on  conversation,  bumoristic 
anecdotes,  interesting  short  stories,  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  think  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direct  association 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions  withoiit  the  medium  of  English. 

The  meaning  and  fluent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestures,  pictorial  illustrations,  cognates, 
context,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  associations,  beginning  with  lead- 
ing simple  questions  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  advanced 
ones,  frequent  repetitions,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that 
answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentences  of  the  foreign 
language  and  never  bj'  "yes,"  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word  alone. 

Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  lesson  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  ti'ained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  translations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. No  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  hours  per  week.  The  work  is  optional, 
but  credit  towards  a  degree  is  allowed  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  work.  Work  begun  and  continued  a  month  may  not  be  dropped 
without  consent  of  the  Faculty. 

The  languages  taught  are  German  for  students  of  Chemistry  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Spanish  for  Civil  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering students. 
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277.  German. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books;  Stuflien  und  Plaudereien,  first  and  second  books;  Fischer's 
Practical  Lessons  in  German;  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Elective  for 
Juniors  or  Seniors.    Doctor  Rudt. 

278.  French. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second 
French  books;  Worman's  Grammaire  Francaise;  selected  short  sto- 
ries of  French  literature,  and  scientific  readers.  This  subject  may 
be  taken  by  special  petition  to  the  Faculty.     Doctor  Rudy. 

279.  Spanish. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Span- 
ish books;  Introduccion  a  la  Lengua  Castellana,  Marion  y  Des  Gar- 
renes;  a  Spanish  Grammar  to  be  selected;  Fontaine's  Flares  de 
Espana,  and  other  short  stories  of  Spanish  literature;  Modelos  para 
Cartas.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering.    Doctor  Rudy. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

297.  This  course  deals  with  public  problems  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The  leading  topics  dis- 
cussed are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and  taxation.  In- 
struction is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  Required  of  Juniors. 
One  period.    Doctor  Summey. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

299.  Drill.— School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order;  Ceremonies;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours,  first  and 
second  terms ;  two  hours,  third  term.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.  Seniors  are  either  to  take  drill  or  three  extra  hours  in  some 
other  subject  instead.     Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

300.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field  Serv- 
ice, Army  Regulations,  and  Guard  Duty.  One  period.  Required  of 
Juniors.    Lieutenant  You>'g. 
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THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  is  largely  a  practical  course  intended  for  those  vrho  are  not 
prepared,  academically,  to  enter  the  four-year  course.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  course  a  young  man  is  fitted  for  a  position  as  machin- 
ist, draughtsman,  stationary  engineer,  or  to  fill  similar  positions. 

SUBJECTS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 
First  Year. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine;  use  of  instruments, 
and  tracing ;  geometric  drawing,  isometric  and  cabinet  drawing,  ele- 
mentary projec-tions.  drawings  made  to  scale  from  working  sketches 
of  pieces  of  a  machine.  Elementary  principles  of  descriptive  geome- 
try, cylinders,  cones,  and  prisms,  intersections,  development  of  sur- 
faces.   Miscellaneous  problems.    Four  periods.    Mr.  Vaitghan. 

Woodwork. — Use  of  bench  tools,  working  from  drawings,  lining, 
sawing,  planing.  Practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood.  Ele- 
mentary exercises  in  wood-turning.    Three  periods.    Mr.  Clay. 

Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron.  Welding.  Uses  and 
care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.    Two  periods.     Mr.  Wheeleb. 

Foundry. — Recitations  and  exercises  in  foundry  work,  including 
molding,  core-making,  the  management  of  the  cupola  furnace  and  the 
crucible  furnace  in  iron  and  brass  melting.  Two  periods.  Mr. 
Wheeleb. 

Mechanical  Technology. — Classification  and  uses  of  woodworking 
and  forging  tools  and  machines.  Methods  of  woodworking  and  forg- 
ing. Arrangement,  sizes,  and  care  of  belting  and  shafting.  One 
period.    Professor  Sattebfield. 

Arithmetic. — Milne's  iMandard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  decimal 
fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Mr. 
Richabdson  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

Algebra. — Wells'  Xew  Higher  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations.  Five 
periods,  second  and  third  terms.    Mr.  Richabdsox  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

Preparatory  English. — The  forms  of  the  language,  the  spelling  and 
definition  of  words,  the  classification  and  punctuation  of  sentences, 
are  taught  in  text-book,  in  much  class-reading  and  in  daily  written 
exercises.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  impart  the  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  written  page  and  of  expressing  ideas  in  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word.    Three  periods.    Dr.  Summey  and  Mr.  Bonx. 
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Military  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Compauj'  and  Battalion  in 
Close  and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours,  first  and  sec- 
ond terms ;  two  periods,  third  term.  Commandant  and  Othcers  of  the 
Battalion. 

Second  Year. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Sketching  and  drawing  of  machine  parts 
and  machines.  Detail  working  drawings.  Tracing  and  blueprinting. 
Two  periods.     Mr.  Ellis. 

Machine-shop  work  may  be  elected  instead.  Five  additional  periods 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  may  be  elected. 

Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  in  chip- 
ping and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe-work,  boring,  reaming,  drilling, 
planing,  milling,  and  shaper-work.    Two  periods.     Mr.  Park. 

Elective  Work. — Five  additional  periods  of  shop  work,  either  wood 
shop,  machine  shop  or  foundry,  may  be  elected. 

Steam  and  Steam  Machinery. — De.scriptive  study  of  the  machinery 
of  steam  power  plants — engines,  boilers,  condensers,  pumps,  piping. 
Care  and  management.  Combustion  of  fuels.  Indicators;  indicated, 
brake  and  boiler  horse-power  problems.  Three  periods.  Professor 
Satterfield. 

Algebra. — Wells'  New  Higher  AU/chni.  Begin  with  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  complete  logarithms,  embracing  ratio  and  proportion,  varia- 
tion, the  progressions,  the  binomial  theorem,  series  and  partial 
fractions.  Five  periods,  first  term ;  two  periods,  second  term.  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Park. 

Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Two  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term.  Professor 
Yates,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Park. 

Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close  and 
Extended  Order;  Ceremonies;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics.  United 
States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  houi-s,  first  and  second 
terms ;  two  hours,  third  term.  Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Bat- 
talion. 
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VIII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 
Villa.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry. 

THE   TEXTILE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Textile  Department,  which  is  a  typical  cotton  mill,  Is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  instruction  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  from  the  bale  to  the  finished 
product.  The  student  is  taught  the  theory  of  cotton  spinning,  weav- 
ing, designing,  and  dyeing.  In  connection  with  the  theory,  he  learns 
the  practical  operation  of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in  carrying  on 
the  different  processes.  Further,  he  learns  such  essential  practical 
details  as  enable  him  to  adjust  and  fix  the  machinery  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  results.  As  a  result  of  this  training,  each  student 
produces  for  himself  cotton  yarns  of  different  numbers,  cotton  fabrics 
of  different  kinds  from  his  own  designs  and  choice  of  colors. 

TEXTILE   INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department  two  courses  of  instruction  are  offered,  the  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  and 
the  two-year  course  in  carding  and  spinning,  weaving,  designing,  and 
dyeing. 

Four-year  Course. 

The  four-year  course  oft'ers  complete  facilities  for  full  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  cotton-mill  work.  Practical  training  in  textile  work 
begins  in  the  Freshman  year  and  forms  a  part  of  the  work  in  each  of 
the  following  years.  The  combination  of  practical  with  theoretical 
training  is  begun  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  continues  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  The  theoretical  work  is  directly  related  to  the 
practical  work  going  on,  and  this  combination  offers  the  best  means 
for  studying  cotton-mill  work  and  its  operations. 

Two-year  Course. 

The  two-year  course  is  offered  to  students  who  cannot  spend  the 
time  required  for  the  four-year  course,  or  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  mill  and  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities  for 
giving  special  instruction  in  textile  work. 
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TEXTILE    BUILDING  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Textile  Building  is  located  on  the  west  campus.  It  is  a  two- 
story  brick  building  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  seventy-five  feet, 
with  a  basement.  Throughout,  its  construction  is  similar  to  a  cotton 
mill,  being  an  illustration  of  standard  construction  in  this  class  of 
buildings.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  with  a  laboratory  and  class- 
room for  instruction  in  dyeing  and  with  dyeing  machinery.  On  the 
first  floor  are  located  the  hand  and  power  looms  and  the  necessary 
warp-preparation  machinery.  The  carding  and  spinning  machinery 
is  located  on  the  second  floor.  Electricity  is  used  as  motive  power, 
the  machinery  of  each  department  in  the  building  being  driven  by  a 
separate  motor.  The  machinery  equipment  consists  of  the  latest 
types  of  cotton-mill  machinery  manufactured  by  American  builders. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  machines  and  their  makers : 

Carding  Department. 

Opening  Room. — One  combination  opener  and  breaker  lapper,  made 
by  Kitson  Machine  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.  One  40-inch  single  beater  fin- 
isher lapper,  with  patent  carding  beater,  made  by  Kitson  Machine 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Carding  Room. — One  40-inch  revolving  flat  card.  112  flats,  with 
coiler,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Mass.  One  40-inch 
revolving  flat  card.  110  flats,  with  coiler,  made  by  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  40-iuch  revolving  flat  card.  110  flats, 
with  coiler,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton  Upper 
Falls.  Mass.  One  single  railway  head,  with  coiler,  leather  rolls,  made 
by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  drawing  frame, 
four  deliveries,  leather  rolls,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whit- 
insville, Mass.  One  railway  head,  with  coiler,  metallic  rolls,  and 
improved  evener  motion,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops, 
jSTewton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  drawing  frame,  four  deliveries, 
metallic  rolls,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.  One  sliver  lap  machine,  one  ribbon  lap  machine 
and  one  six-head  combing  machine,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  36-spindle  slubber  for  llx5i^-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  One  48-spindle  intermediate  roving  frame  for 
9x4i^-inch  bobbin,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  Bidde- 
ford,  Me.  One  64-spindle  fine  roving  frame  for  TxS^j^-inch  bobbin, 
with  ball-bearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press 
Co..  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  One  80-spindle  jack  roving  frame  for  6x2i^- 
inch  bobbin,  with  ballrbearing  top  rolls,  made  by  Woonsocket  Machine 
and  Press  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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Spinning   Department. 

Spinning  Room. — One  (M-spintlle  spinning  frame  for  wax'p ;  one  80- 
spinille  spinniu.u  frame  fur  filling,  niatlc  by  Whitiu  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  SO-spiudle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one 
8U-splndle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Mason  Machine  Works, 
Taunton,  Mass.  One  80-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warp,  one  80- 
spiudle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Fales  &  Jenks  Machine 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  K.  I.  One  64-spindle  spinning  frame  for  warj),  one 
04-spindle  spinning  frame  for  filling,  made  by  Saco  and  Pettee  Ma- 
chine Shops,  P.iddeford.  Me.  One  4S-si)indle  spinning  frame,  combina- 
tion build,  made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  One  240- 
spindle  mule  spinning  frame.  li/.-inch  gauge,  made  by  Asa  Lees  &  Co., 
Oldham,  England. 

Spooling,  Twisting,  and  Winding. — One  40-spindle  .spooler,  made  by 
Draper  Comj)any.  Ilopedale,  Mass.  One  40-spindle  spooler,  made  by 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  32-spindle  spooler, 
made  by  Easton  &  Burnham,  I'awtucket,  R.  I.  One  40-spindle  spooler, 
made  liy  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co..  Charlotte,  X.  C.  One  48-spindle  tvvister, 
made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  One  100-spindle 
wet  twister,  made  by  Draper  Company,  Plopedale.  Mass.  One  48- 
spindle  twister,  one-half  for  wet,  one-half  for  dry  twisting,  made  by 
Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Co,,  Pawtucket,  K.  I.  One  .50-spindle  reel,  one- 
half  live,  one-half  dead  spindles,  made  by  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  One  40-spindle  reel,  made  by  Draper  Company,  Hopedale, 
Mass.  One  (i-spindle  universal  winding  machine,  made  by  Universal 
Winding  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  One  section  warper.  400  ends,  made  by 
Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Weaving  Department. 

Warp  Preparation. — One  12-sj)indle  bol)bin-winding  machine,  made 
by  Jacob  K.  Altemus.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  One  beaming  machine,  made 
by  Lewiston  Machine  Co.,  Lewistou,  Me.  One  beaming  machine,  com- 
plete, made  by  the  T.  C.  Eutwistle  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Looms. — One  Northrop-Draper  print-cloth  loom;  two  Northrop- 
Draper  sateen  looms;  one  Northrop-Draper  loom  with  20-harness 
dobby,  made  by  Draper  Company.  Hopedale,  Mass.  Three  high-speed 
sheeting  looms,  made  by  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Co.,  Fall  River.  Mass. 
One  sheeting  loom,  one  12-harness  dobby  loom  and  one  24-harness 
dobby  loom,  made  by  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
One  print-cloth  loom,  one  2x1  box  loom,  one  24-harness  dobby  loom, 
made  by  Mason  Machine  Works.  Taunton,  Mass.  One  4-harness  twill 
loom,  made  bv  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.     One  Crompton 
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4x1  box  giugham  loom,  oue  Crompton  4x1  box  loom  with  20-harness 
dobby,  one  Crompton  2  and  1-box  loom  with  400-hook  Jacquard  ma- 
chine, one  Knowles  Gem  loom  with  4x4  box,  one  Stafford  single-box 
loom  with  20-harness  dobby.  made  by  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  Worcester.  Mass.  Oue  siugle-box  loom  with  200-hook  table- 
napkin  Jacquai-d  machine.  One  4x1  box  table-cover  loom  with  t>24- 
hook  Halton  Jacquard  machine,  made  by  Crompton-Thayer  Loom  Co.. 
Worcester,  Mass.  Ten  4x4  box  hand  looms  with  30-harness  witch- 
heads  for  narrow  fabrics.  Two  4x4  box  hand  looms  with  400-hook 
and  600-hook  Jacquard  machines,  from  Thos.  Halton's  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Knitting. — One  full  automatic  knitting  machine,  made  by  George  D. 
Mayo  Machine  Company.  Laconia,  X.  H.  Oue  ribber.  made  by  Scott 
&  Williams.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  One  looper.  made  by  Beattie  Manufac- 
turing Comi)any.  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Dyeing  Department. 

The  Dyeing  Department  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Textile 
Building,  and  consists  of  an  experimental  dyeing  laboratory  with  desk 
room  suflicieut  for  thirty  students,  a  lecture-room,  a  stock-room,  an 
office,  and  a  room  seventy  by  fifty  feet  which  is  fitted  up  to  give  in- 
struction in  practical  dye-house  work. 

The  dyeing  laboratory  is  well  fitted  up  with  .ippropriate  work 
tables,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  doing  experimental  dyeing, 
dye-testing,  color-matching,  the  testing  of  dyed  samples  to  light,  acids, 
alkalies,  etc.,  as  well  as  carrjMng  out  the  various  chemical  opera- 
tions necessary  in  dyeing.  The  dye-house  is  equip{)ed  with  the  proper 
dyeing  machinery  needed  in  the  dyeing  of  large  quantities  of  material, 
and  the  giving  of  practical  instruction  in  boiling  out.  bleaching, 
dyeing  of  raw  stock,  cops,  skeins,  warps,  and  piece  good3. 

The  department  has  a  large  collection  of  dyestuffs  and  color  cards. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  various  dyestuff  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers the  department  is  regularly  supplied  with  all  new  dyestuffs  and 
color  cards  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on  the  market,  thus  affording  the 
student  ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest  methods 
and  products  for  commercial  work.  The  department  is  indebted  to  the 
following  firms  for  donations  of  dyestuffs  and  chemicals : 

H.  A.  Metz  &  Co..  New  York. 

Badische  Company.  New  York. 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfield  Co.,  New  York. 

Danker  &  Marston,  Boston.  Mass. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works.  New  York. 

Cassella  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Dye-house  Equipment. — Seven  dye  vats;  oue  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
bleachiug  vat ;  one  Jeflferson  high-pressure  boiling-out  liier ;  one  hand- 
dyeing  jigger ;  one  15-gallou  steam  jacketed  copper  kettle ;  one  steam 
aging  box ;  one  Fairmouut  warp  dyeing  machine ;  one  Textile  Finish- 
ing Co.'s  warp  dyeing  machine ;  one  Textile  Finishing  Co.'s  warp  sizing 
machine ;  oue  5-can  upright  dryer ;  one  small  Lightfoot  raw  stock  dye- 
ing machine ;  one  Tolhurst  Machine  Works  hydro-extractor ;  one 
Schaum  &  Uhlinger  hydro-extractor ;  one  Mather  &  Piatt  cloth  print- 
ing machine;  one  Fries  warp  dyeing  machine;  one  dry  closet. 

A  full  equipment  of  analytical  balances  and  other  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  experiment  work. 

Power  and  Power  Transmission. 

One  30-horse-power  3-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  for  driving  carding  and  spinning  machinery. 

One  15-horse-power  3-phase  550-volt  motor,  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  for  driving  weaving  machinery. 

One  lO-horse-power  3-i)hase  5.50-volt  motor,  made  by  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  for  driving  dyeing  machinery. 

Pulleys,  shaftings,  hangers,  and  couplings,  made  by  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Co.,  Ltd..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Belting,  made  by  Fayerweather  «&  Ladew,  New  York  City,  and  Ma- 
loney-Bennett  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE. 

VIII.  The  Four-year  Course  in  Textile  Industry,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

Freshman   Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301t  — 

Weaving,  302 

Mechanical  Drawing.  317 

Woodwork,  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Foundry,  322 

Algebra,  335 

Geometry,  336 

Elementary  Physics,  331 - 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  341 
Military  DriU,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK.* 


1st  Term.  ;  2d  Term.     3d  Term. 
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Sophomore  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303.. 

Qoth  Analysis.  304... 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  309 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  310. 

Geometry,  337 

Advanced  Algebra.  338 

Trigonometry,  339 

American  Literature,  342 

MUitary  Drill,  359 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term,  j  2d  Term.     3d  Term 


Junior  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Cloth  Analysis,  304 

Dyeing,  306 

Dyeing  Qaboratory),  307 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  326. 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  343 

Public  Speaking,  344 

Political  Economy,  353 

Military  Tactics,  360 

Military  Drill,  359 

German,  348 


*The  lecture  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour;  the  laboratory,  shop  and  other 
practice  periods,  two  hours. 

tThe  figures  immediaxely  following  the  name  of  the  study  are  given  to  aid  one 
in  ending  readily  a  description  of  the  subject.  Under  each  "department  a  number 
precedes  the  description  of  the  study. 
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Senior  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 -  - 

Textile  Designing,  303 

Cloth  Analysis,  304 

Dyeing.  306. -  -  - 

Dyeing  (laboratory),  307 

Machine-shop  Work,  324 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  following: 

English  Literature,  345. - 

MUitary  DriU.  359-.. 

German.  348 


DESCRIPTION    OF   SUBJECTS. 

301.  Carding  and  Spinning. — I^ectures  and  recitations;  practice  in 
operating  card  and  spinning  room  machinery.  Cotton :  classifying  the 
plant :  its  growth :  varieties ;  ginning :  baling  and  marketing  the  raw 
staple.  Cotton  at  the  mill ;  selecting  and  mixing.  Oi>eners  and  lap- 
pers :  cards,  sliver  lap  machines :  ribbon  lap  machines ;  combers :  rail- 
way-heads: drawing-frames;  slubbers;  mtermediate ;  si>eeders;  jacks. 
Ring  siiinning-frames  and  mules.  Spoolers.  Twisters;  reels;  cone- 
winders.  Construction  and  functions  of  each  machine;  making  the 
various  calculations.  Drafts :  si>eed  of  parts :  production.  Producing 
yarns  of  different  counts,  single  and  ply.  Testing  yams  for  breaking 
strength  and  elasticity.  Text-books:  Cotton  iliU  Processes  and  Cal- 
culations, by  Tompkins;  Cotton  Spinning,  by  Xasmith.  Required  of 
Freshmen.  Sophomores.  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Assistant  Professor 
Parker. 

302.  Weaving. — Lectures  and  practice  in  warp  preparation,  operat- 
ing and  fixing  looms,  cloth-finishing  machinery.  Warp  preparation: 
pin  frame  warper;  section  warper;  beam  warper;  construction  of 
beam  warper,  stop  motion,  measuring  motion,  creel;  pattern  warp 
making;  long  and  short  chain  beamers.  Slashing:  steam  cylinder 
slasher ;   hot-air   slasher ;   construction   of   slasher ;    creel ;   cylinder ; 
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immersion  roll ;  squeeze  rolls :  drying  fan ;  separator  roUs ;  winding 
yarn  on  beam ;  cone  drive ;  slow  motion ;  measuring  and  cut  marking 
motion.  Sizing :  construction  of  size  kettle ;  size  mixing  and  boiling ; 
division  of  sizing ;  ingredients ;  value  of  ingredients ;  sizing  receipts 
for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  sizing.  Loom-mounting :  reeds  and  har- 
nesses ;  drawing  in.  and  putting  warps  in  loom.  Looms :  hand  looms 
and  power  looms;  construction  of  plam  loom;  principal  movements  in 
weaving ;  let-ofiE  and  take-up  motions ;  tilling  stop  motion ;  warp  stop 
motion.  Cams  and  their  construction.  Magazine  looms,  construction 
and  advantages.  Drop  box  looms :  chain  building  for  box  looms ; 
changing  boxes  to  have  easy-running  looms ;  construction  and  value 
of  multipliers ;  timing  and  tixing  box  motions.  Pick  and  pick-looms. 
Box-chain,  and  multii>lier-chain  building,  arrangement  of  colors  in 
boxes  to  give  easy-running  loom.  Ball  and  shoe-pick  motion.  Con- 
struction and  fixing  of  head  motion.  Dobby,  single  and  double  index ; 
construction  and  fixing  of  dobby ;  extra  appliances  necessary  for 
weaving  leno.  towel,  and  other  pile  fabrics.  Value  of  easers;  half 
motion;  and  jumper  attachment  for  leno.  Springs  and  spring-boxes. 
Pattern  chain  building.  Jacquard :  single  and  double  lift;  construc- 
tion and  tie-up.  Weave-room  calculations ;  speed  and  production  cal- 
culations ;  relative  speed  of  looms ;  counts  of  cotton  harness.  Finish- 
ing :  inspection  of  cloth ;  singeing  and  brushing ;  calendering,  tenter- 
ing;  folding  and  packing  for  the  market.  Equipment  necessary  for 
warp  preparation,  weaving,  finishing;  approximate  cost  of  production 
of  fabrics  in  the  different  pi'ocesses.  Text-book:  Weaving,  Plain  and 
Fancy,  by  Nelson.  Required  of  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and 
Seniors  in  the  Four-year  Course  and  of  first  and  second  year  students 
in  the  Short  Course.     Professor  Xelson  and  Mr.  Steed. 

303,  Textile  Designing. — Lectures  and  practice  in  designing. 
Method  of  representing  weaves  on  design  paper.  Foundation  weaves : 
plain ;  twill ;  satin.  Ornamentation  of  plain  weave ;  color  effec-ts  on 
plain  weave.  Derivative  weaves ;  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves ; 
warp  and  filling  rib  weaves.  Broken  twills ;  curved  twills ;  corkscrew 
twills;  entwining  twills.  Granite  weaves;  satin  shading.  Combina- 
tion of  weaves :  figured  weaving  on  plain  ground.  Satin  and 
figured  stripes  on  plain  ground.  Spots  arranged  in  different  orders 
on  plain,  twill,  satin  ground.  Imitation  leno ;  honeycomb  weaves. 
Bedford  cords  and  combination  with  other  weaves.  Wave  designs ; 
pointed  twills ;  diamond  eft'ects.  Plain  and  fancy  piques.  Double 
plain;  figured  double  plain.  Double  cloths.  Cloths  backed  with 
warp ;    cloths   backed   with   filling.     Cloths   ornamented   with   extra 
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warp;  cloths  ornamented  with  extra  filling.  Cotton  relveL  Corda- 
roy.  Matelasse.  Leno  weaves  with  one,  two,  and  more  sets  of  doops. 
Principles  of  working  both  top  and  bottom  donps.  Combination  of 
plain  and  fancy  weaves  with  leno.  Methods  of  obtaining  leno  pat- 
terns. Jacquards.  Distribution  and  sening  out  of  figures  for  geomet- 
rical and  floral  effects.  Distributing  figures  to  prevent  lines.  Areas 
of  patterns.  Preparation  of  sketches.  Transfer  of  sketches  to  design 
paper.  Painting  in  the  design  with  different  weaves  according  to 
sketch.  Shading  of  patterns.  Card  cutting  and  lacing.  Required  of 
Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Professor  Nexson  and  Mr.  Steed. 
304.  Cloth  Analysis  and  Fabric  Structure. — Calculating  particulars 
of  cloth  from  data  asc-ertained  from  samples.  Shrinkages.  Dents  in 
patterns:  patterns  in  warp.  Drafting  and  pattern  chain  building. 
Reed  and  harness  calculations.  Calculations  to  obtain  quantities  of 
warp  and  filling  in  stripe  and  check  fabrics.  To  find  number  of 
threads  r>er  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  warp ;  also  number  of  picks 
per  inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  filling.  Tarn  calculations.  System 
of  numbering  woolen,  worsted,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  yams.  Det«r- 
mination  of  one  system  of  yam  to  that  of  another.  Textile  calcula- 
tions. Determining  the  number  of  threads  and  picks  per  inch  to 
make  a  perfect  cloth.  Calculations  to  determine  the  texture  in  an 
unequally  reeded  fabric.  Diameter  of  threads.  Balance  of  doth. 
Texture  for  double  cloth.  Required  of  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 
Professor  Xelsox  and  Mr.  Steed. 

DYEIUG  COURSE. 

As  the  textile  industries  of  the  State  increase,  the  need  of  young 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  different  factory  operations  becomes  apparent.  In  the  course 
in  dyeing  the  student  is  taught  the  different  practical  methods  of  the 
dye-house:  the  chemistry  of  the  dye  stuffs,  some  of  each  class  of 
which  he  actually  makes:  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by 
mordants,  assistants,  etc.  He  also  learns  c-olor  matching,  dye  testing, 
and  the  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  different  chemicals  used  in 
the  dye-house.  He  carries  on  the  study  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
designing,  cloth  analysis,  etc.,  to  the  eiid  of  the  Sophomore  year,  with 
the  other  textile  students,  and  with  them  devotes  attention  to  shop- 
work,  drawing,  engines,  boilers,  etc,  together  with  the  general  srudies 
of  English.  History.  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  General  Chemistry, 
which  are  required  in  all  the  Four-year  Cotirses. 
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VII.  The    Four-year   Course    in    Dyeing,   leading   to   the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Freshman   Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.     2d  Term.     3d  Term 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 - 

Mechanical  Drawing,  317 

Woodwork,  320 

Forge-work,  321 

Foundry,  322 

Algebra,  335 ..- 

Geometry,  336 

Elementary  Physics,  331 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  341. 
Military  Drill,  359 


Sophomore  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning,  301 

Weaving,  302 

TextDe  Designing,  303 

Cloth  Analysis,  304 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  309 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  310. 

Geometry,  337 

Advanced  Algebra,  338 

Trigonometry,  339 

American  Literature,  342 

MUitary  Drill,  359 
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Junior  Year. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


SUBJECTS. 


1st  Term.    2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Dyeing.  306 

Dyeing  Oaboratory),  307 

Organic  Chemistry,  311 

Analytical  Chemistry,  312  and  313 

Advanced  Rhetoric,  343 

Public  Speaking,  344 

Political  Economy,  353 

Military  Tactics,  360 

Military  Drill.  359 

German,  34S 

Senior  Year 

Dyeing.  306 

Industrial  Chemistry.  315 

.Analytical  Chemistry.  313 

Organic  Chemistry  (laboratory),  314 

Elect  two  subjects  from  the  foUowing: 

English  Literature.  345 

Military  DriU,  359 

German,  34S 


2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

DESCRIPTION   OF  SUBJECTS. 

306.  Dyeing. — With  the  microscope  and  other  testing  apparatus  the 
student  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  various  fibers  used  in  the  textile 
industry.  He  also  studies  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
these  fibers ;  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  heat,  moisture,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  agencies  to  which  fibers  are  liable  to  be  subjected.  He  next 
takes  up  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the 
arts  of  bleaching  and  dyeing,  such  as  the  boiling  out  and  bleaching  of 
cotton,  and  the  chemical  reactions  involving  each  step.  The  adapta- 
bility of  water  for  bleaching  and  dyeing,  followed  by  the  theories  of 
dyeing.  Substantive  dyestuCfs  and  their  application  to  c-otton.  After- 
treatment  of  direct  dyestuflfs,   including  diazotising  and  developing 
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and  the  toppiug  with  basic  dyestuffs.  The  applitariou  ro  cotton  of 
basic  dyestuffs.  acid  dyestuffs.  mordant  dyestuffs.  including  a  study 
of  the  various,  mordants  and  their  fixation  with  metallic  salts.  Dye- 
ing with  sulphur  dyestuffs.  indanthreues.  indigo,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, aniline  black,  turkey  red.  and  the  insoluble  azo  colurs  developed 
on  the  fiber.  The  methods  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  linen,  jute, 
ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fibers.  The  scouring  and  bleaching  of 
wool.  The  carbonization  and  chlorination  of  wool.  The  application 
of  basic,  acid,  chrome,  eosine,  and  direct  colors  to  wool.  Dyeing  wool 
with  logwood,  fustic,  and  other  natural  dyewoods.  Meth<xls  of  the 
making  and  dyeing  of  artificial  silk.  The  boiling  off.  bleaching  and 
dyeing  of  natural  silk.  Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes 
which  take  place  during  merc-erization :  also  the  methods  of  dyeing 
mercerized  goods.  The  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  machines  used  in 
bleaching  and  dyeing.  The  dyeing  of  raw-stock,  skeins,  ct»ps.  warps, 
piec-e  goods,  hosiery,  underwear,  and  unions.  The  science  of  c-olor- 
mLsing.  Color-matching  on  textiles.  The  use  of  the  tintometer  and 
colorimeter.  Calico  printing,  including  the  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  various  pastes,  thickening  agents,  mordants  and  assistants 
used  in  printing.  Quantitative  analysis  of  mixed  yarns,  and  fabrics 
composed  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  The  testing  of  dyestuffs  for  their 
shade!  tinctorial  power,  and  leveling  properties.  Comparative  dye 
trials  to  determine  money  value.  Testing  for  mixtures.  The  reac- 
tions of  acids,  alkalies  and  reducing  agents  on  several  samples  taken 
from  the  different  classes  of  dyestuffs. 

The  course  of  lectures,  as  outlined  above,  will  include  the  c-onsidera- 
tion  of  many  difficult  problems  that  arise  in  the  dye-house,  with 
especial  referenc-e  to  the  dyeing,  mercerizing,  and  finishing  of  cotton 
yarns  and  pieces.  Required  of  Jmiiors  and  Seniors  in  Textile  Indus- 
try.   Mr.  Halstead. 

307.  Dyeing  Laboratory. — A  series  of  exi>erimeuts  is  performed 
which  covers  all  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  lecture  course,  and  in- 
cludes a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  dye-house. 
Special  stress  is  put  on  the  matching  of  colors  and  the  dyeing  of 
sulphur  and  iudanthreue  dyestuffs.  Each  student  is  requiretl  to 
bleach  and  dye  a  large  mmiber  of  samples  of  yarn  and  cloth  on  a 
small  sc-ale.  and  is  required  to  mount  sijecimens  of  his  work  in  a 
scrap-book.  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  in  charge,  the  class 
bleaches  and  dyes  larger  quantities  of  raw-stock,  cloth,  and  yarn  in 
the  dye-hou.se.  as  well  as  prints  samples  on  the  laboratory  printing 
machine.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  mills  which 
do  dyeing  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
Textile  Industry.    Mr.  Halstead. 
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CHEMISTRY.* 

309.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Sttidy  of 
Chemistry.  The  common  elements  and  their  principal  compounds  are 
studied,  together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  specimens.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor WrrHEES  and  Doctor  Williams. 

310.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Chemical 
E.ipcrime)its.  The  studeui;  performs  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  He  records  in  a  note-book  his  observations  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  Two  periods.  Required  of  Sophomores. 
Mr.  Hill. 

311.  Organic  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Compounds  of  Carbon.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  the  more  important  compounds  are  studied.  Three 
periods.     Required  of  Juniors  in  Dyeing.    Professor  Withers. 

312.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Qualitative  Analysis.  A 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chemical  analysis,  together 
with  laboratory  work.  The  student  is  taught  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  common  metallic  elements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  acids,  in 
unknown  substances.  Seven  periods,  first  term.  Required  of  Jmiiors 
in  Dyeing.    Doctor  Willla.ms. 

313.  Analytical  Chemistry. — Treadwell's  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  analysis  of  substances  of  technical  importance.  Seven  periods, 
second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Dyeing.  Seven 
periods.    Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.    Doctor  Willl4.ms. 

314.  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory  worli.  Gattermann's  Pi-ao- 
iical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Shober.  The  typi- 
cal transformations  and  syntheses  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
groups  are  taken  up.  The  student  thus  becomes  familiar  with  the 
reactions  and  properties  of  the  more  important  organic  compounds. 
One  of  each  of  the  more  important  classes  of  dyestuffs  is  prepared  and 
the  properties  studied.  Four  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing. 
Doctor  Syme. 

315.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Thorpe's  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. A  discussion  of  the  processes  and  principles  involved  in  the 
more  important  chemical  industries.  A  discussion  of  the  materials 
of  engineering.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Dyeing.  Pro- 
fessor Withers. 


*For  further  information,  see  course  in  Chemistry. 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING.* 

317.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  usually  parts  of  a  machine.  Geometric  drawing ; 
isometric  and  cabinet  drawing;  elementary  projections;  drawings 
made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine ;  elemen- 
tary principles  of  descriptive  geometry ;  cylinders,  cones,  and  prisms ; 
intersection  and  development  of  surfaces;  miscellaneous  problems. 
Two  periods.     Required  of  Freshmen.     Mr.  VArcHAX. 

320.  Woodwork. — Use  of  bench  tools ;  working  from  drawings, 
lining,  sawing,  planing;  practice  in  making  simple  exercises  in  wood- 
turning.    Two  periods.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Mr.  Clay. 

321.  Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron,  welding;  use 
and  care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  Two  periods,  first  and  second  terms. 
Required  of  Freshmen.    Mr.  Wheeler. 

322.  Foundry. — Recitations  and  exercises  in  foundry  work,  includ- 
ing molding,  core  making,  the  management  of  the  cupola  furnace  and 
the  crucible  furnace  in  iron  and  brass  melting.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen,  third  term.     Mr.  Wheeleb. 

324.  Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  in 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe  work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper  work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
Textile  Seniors.    Mr.  Pabk. 

326.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — A  study  of  the  structural  details 
of  modern  steam  engines ;  the  slide  valve,  both  in  its  simple  form  and 
when  used  in  combination  with  independent  cut-off  valves ;  link  motion 
and  other  reversing  gears;  and  the  Zeuner  diagram.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  a  study  of  inertia 
and  tangential  pressures;  also  a  study  of  the  steam-engine  indicator, 
of  indicator  rigging,  and  of  steam  distribution  as  disclosed  by  the 
indicator. 

The  various  forms  of  steam  boilers  are  studied,  and  the  methods 
employed  in  their  construction  noted.  The  number  and  size  of  tubes 
and  flues,  the  thickness  of  plates,  strength  of  different  styles  of  rivet- 
ing, kinds  of  bracing,  amount  of  grate  and  heating  surface,  different 
kinds  of  steam  and  water  gauges,  safety  valves  and  injectors ;  the 
causes  and  methods  of  preventing  foaming,  incrustation  and  corro- 
sion; the  manner  of  setting  boilers,  and  of  operating  them  with 
safety  and  economy ;  feed-water  heaters ;  mechanical  stokers ;  smoke- 
consumers  and  chimneys  are  studied  in  detail.  Two  periods.  Re- 
quired of  Juniors  in  Textile  Industry.    Professor  Sattebfield. 


*For  full  information,  see  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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331.  Elementary  Physics. — Properties  of  matter;  fundamental 
units :  British  and  metric  standard  measures ;  definitions  of  force, 
work,  and  power ;  laws  of  motion :  principles  of  machines ;  mechanics 
of  fluids ;  heat :  sound :  introduction  to  the  study  of  light.  Two 
periods.    Required  of  Freshmen.    Mr.  Tbittt. 

MATHEMATICS. 

335.  Algebra  (Continued). — Wells'  yeic  Higher  Algebra.  Begin 
with  Quadratic  equations  and  complete  compound  interest  and  annui- 
ties, embracing  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  the  progressions,  the 
binomial  theorem,  undetermined  c-oefficients  and  logarithms.  Five 
periods,  first  term ;  three  periods,  second  term.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Professor  Yates.  Mr.  Richakdsox.  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk. 

336.  Geometry. — Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Plane 
Geometry.  Two  periods,  second  term :  five  periods,  third  term.  Re- 
quired of  Freshmen.  Professor  Yates,  Mr.  Richakdson.  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Park. 

337.  Solid  Geometry. — Required  of  Sophomores.  Five  periods,  first 
term.    Professor  Yates.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk.  and  Mr.  Richabdsox. 

338.  Advanced  Algebra. — Wells'  Xeic  Hiijher  Algebra.  Permuta- 
tions, combinations,  continued  fractions,  summation  of  series,  general 
theory  of  equation,  and  the  solution  of  higher  equations,  etc.  Re- 
quired of  Sophomores.  Three  periods,  second  term.  Professor  Yates 
and  Mr.  Richabdso>'. 

339.  Trigonometry. — Wells'  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Plane  Trigtmometry.  Solution  of  plane  triangles,  triangulation.  etc. 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  Spherical  triangles.  Required 
of  Sophomores.  Two  periods,  second  term ;  five  periods,  third  term. 
Professor  Yates,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pabk,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

ENGLISH. 

341.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — After  a  review  of  grammatical 
principles,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  subjects  and 
the  planning  of  essays,  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  to  the  structure 
of  sentences  and  jtara graphs.  Standard  ix>etry  and  prose  are  read  in 
class,  and  additional  books  are  assigned  for  parallel  reading.  Fre- 
quent short  themes  are  written.  Three  periods.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men.    Profes.^or  Harbison.  Doctor  Summet.  and  Mr.  Boxx. 


fFor  full  information,  see  course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
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342.  American  Literature. — The  study  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  is  accompanied  with  the  reading  and  analysis  in  class  and 
as  parallel  of  the  writings  of  representative  American  authors.  Essays 
are  based  largely  upon  the  class  reading.  Three  periods.  Required  of 
Sophomores.    Professor  IIakbison.  Doctor  Scmmey,  and  Mr.  Boxn. 

343.  Advanced  Rhetoric. — The  principles  of  style  and  the  forms  of 
discourse  constitute  the  basis  of  the  work.  Illustrative  prose  is 
studied  in  class,  and  in  frequent  essays  and  themes  the  students  put 
into  practice  the  principles  learned.  Two  periods,  first  and  second 
terms.    Required  of  Juniors.    Professor  Harbison. 

344.  Public  Speaking. — The  principles  governing  the  preparation 
and  the  delivery  of  public  addres.'ses  are  given  in  text-book  and  in 
lectures.  The  reading  in  class  of  addresses  in  various  styles,  the 
writing  of  several  papers  by  each  member  of  the  cla.ss,  and  practice 
in  delivery,  complete  the  work.  Two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of 
Jimiors. '  Professor  Harrison. 

345.  English  Literature. — The  inductive  study  of  the  development 
of  English  poetry  and  prose  is  pursued  in  the  works  of  standard 
writers  of  the  different  periods.  The  continuity  is  emphasizetl  by  a 
text-book  on  the  history  of  the  literature.  Occasional  essays  and 
parallel  reading  form  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  taste  for  the  best  writings  of 
the  greatest  writers.  Three  periods.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Professor 
Harrison. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  enable  one  to  use  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary for  practical  purposes  in  speaking  and  writing  fluently  simple 
sentences  without  idiomatic  expressions  or  difficult  constructions,  and 
to  read  scientific  works,  and  to  know  the  meaning  of  difficult  con- 
structions and  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  foreign  language. 

A  unilingual  method  is  used,  based  on  conversation,  humoristic 
anecdotes,  interesting  short  stories  and  scientific  articles.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  think  in  the  foreign  language  by  a  direct  association 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  expressions  without  the  medium  of  English. 
The  meaning  and  fluent  use  of  foreign  expressions  are  taught  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  real  objects,  gestures,  pictorial  illustrations,  cognates, 
context,  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  associations,  beginning  with 
leading  simple  questions,  and  gradually  progressing  to  more  advanced 
ones,  frequent  repetitions  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that 
answers  be  always  given  in  complete  short  sentences  of  the  foreign 
language,  and  never  by  "yes,"  "no,"  or  some  other  short  word  alone. 
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Grammatical  and  lexical  details  for  the  thorough  understanding  of 
the  lessons  are  given.  The  rules  are  deduced  from  the  examples,  and 
the  student  is  trained  in  their  correct  use  by  interesting  connected 
matter. 

Written  examinations  consist  of  translations  from  English  into  the 
foreign  language  and  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. No  English  appears  in  an  examination  paper.  No  time  is 
allowed  for  hesitancy.  Answers  are  spoken  fluently  and  written 
rapidly. 

Instruction  is  given  three  hours  per  week. 

Students  may  elect  German  during  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  The 
work  is  optional,  but  credit  towards  a  degree  is  allowed  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  work.  Work  begun  and  continued  a  month 
may  not  be  dropped  without  consent  of  the  Faculty. 

The  languages  taught  are  German  and  French. 

348.  German. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  Ger- 
man books;  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  first  and  second  books;  Fischer's 
Practical  Lessons  in  German;  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Calvin 
Thomas;  German  Reader,  by  Fischer;  Scientific  Reader.  Elective 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.    Doctor  Rrnv. 

349.  French. — Worman's  Modern  Languages,  first  and  second  French 
books;  Worman's  Grammaire  Francaise;  selected  short  stories  of 
French  literature,  and  scientific  readers.    Doctor  Rudy. 

This  subject  may  be  taken  by  special  petition  to  the  Faculty. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

353.  This  course  deals  with  public  problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth.  The  leading  topics 
discussed  are  capital,  wages,  money,  transportation,  and  taxation.  In- 
struction is  given  by  lectures  and  text-books.  One  period.  Required 
of  Juniors.    Doctor  Scmmey. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

359.  Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battalion  in  Close 
and  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics.  United 
States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours,  first  and  second 
terms ;  and  two  periods,  third  term.  Required  of  all  classes  except 
Seniors.  Seniors  are  to  either  take  drill  or  three  extra  hours  in  some 
other  subject  instead.    Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

360.  Tactics. — Theoretical  instruction  in  Infantry  Drill,  Field  Serv- 
ice. Army  Regulations,  Guard  Duty,  and  Target  Practice.  One  period. 
Required  of  Juniors.    Lieutenant  Youxg. 
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TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

The  two-year  course  is  offered  to  students  who  cannot  spend  the 
time  required  for  the  four-year  course,  or  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  mill  and  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities 
for  giving  instruction  in  textile  work. 

Villa.  The  Two-year  Course  in  Textile   Industry. 

First  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.     2d  Term.     3d  Term 


Carding  and  Spinning. 

Weaving 

Textile  Designing 

Cloth  Analysis 

Mechanical  Drawing.. 

Forge- work 

Foundry 

Arithmetic , 

Algebra 

English 

Military  Drill 


Second  Year. 


Carding  and  Spinning. 

Warp  Preparation 

Weaving 

Textile  Designing 

Cloth  Analysis.. 

Dyeing 

Machine-shop  Work.. 

English 

Military  Drill , 


DESCRIPTION   OF  SUBJECTS. 

Carding  and  Spinning. — Lectures  and  recitations;  practice  in 
operating  card  and  spinning  room  machinery.  Cotton :  classifying  the 
plant ;  its  growth ;  varieties ;  ginning,  baling  and  marketing  the  raw 
staple.  Cotton  at  the  mill;  selecting  and  mixing.  Openers  and  lap- 
pers  :  cards ;  sliver  lap  machines ;  ribbon  lap  machines ;  combers ;  rail- 
way-heads; drawing-frames;  slubbers;  intermediate;  speeders;  jacks. 
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Riug  spinning-frames  and  mules.  Spoolers.  Twisters ;  reels ;  cone- 
windei's.  Construction  and  functions  of  eacii  machine;  making  the 
various  calculations.  Drafts  ;  speed  of  parts  ;  production.  Producing 
yarns  of  different  counts,  single  and  ply.  Testing  yarns  for  breaking, 
strength  and  elasticity.  Text-books :  Cotton  MHI  Processes  and  Cal- 
culations, by  Tompkins;  Cotton  Spinnuu/,  by  Nasmith.  Required  of 
first  and  second  year  students.     Assistant  Professor  Pakkeb. 

Weaving. — Lectures  on  construction  of  plain,  twill,  sateen,  ging- 
ham, pick,  and  pick  looms  are  given,  also  construction  of  dobbies  and 
jacquards. 

Lectures  begin  with  the  construction  of  plain  loom,  first  taking  up 
the  principal  movements  in  weaving,  then  the  various  secondary  or 
auxiliary  movements,  and  the  relation  and  timing  of  one  movement  to 
another.  Additional  motions  and  parts  re<iuired  to  be  added  to  a  plain 
loom  in  order  to  weave  twill  and  sateen  cloths.  Magazine  looms ;  con- 
struction and  advantages.  Drop  box  looms ;  construction  of  the  various 
motions;  arranging  colors  in  boxes;  methods  of  building  box  chains. 
Dobby :  construction  of  single  and  double  index ;  setting,  and  starting 
up  dobby  on  loom ;  tixing  dobby.  Pick  and  pick  looms :  construction 
of  loom ;  construction  of  head  motion ;  building  box  chains  to  have 
easy-running  loom.  Jacquard :  single  and  double  lift ;  construction 
and  tie-up.  Weave-room  calculations  for  speed  and  production; 
counts  of  reed  and  cotton  harness.  Finishing ;  cotton  fabrics.  Neces- 
sary equipment  for  warp  preparation,  weaving,  finishing;  approxi- 
mate cost  of  production  of  fabrics  in  the  different  processes.  Text- 
book:  Weaviny,  Plain  and  Fancy,  by  Nelson.  Refpiired  of  first  and 
second-year  students.    Professor  Nelson  and  Mr.  Steed. 

Textile  Designing. — Lectures  and  practice  in  designing.  Method 
of  representing  weaves  on  design  paper.  Foundation  weaves ;  plain ; 
twill;  satin.  Ornamentation  of  plain  weave;  color  effects  on  plain 
weave.  Derivative  weaves;  plain  and  fancy  basket  weaves;  warp 
and  filling  rib  weaves.  Broken  twills ;  curved  twills ;  corkscrew 
twills;  entwining  twills.  Granite  weaves;  satin  shading.  Combina- 
tion of  weaves ;  figured  weaving  on  plain  ground.  Fancy  satin  and 
figured  stripes  on  plain  ground.  Spots  arranged  in  different  orders 
on  plain,  twill,  satin  ground.  Imitation  leno ;  honeycomb  weaves. 
Bedford  cords  and  combination  with  other  weaves.  Wave  designs ; 
pointed  twills;  diamond  effects.  Cloths  backed  with  warp;  cloths 
backed  with  filling.  Cloths  ornamented  with  extra  warp.  Cloths 
ornamented  with  extra  filling.  Combination  of  plain  and  fancy 
weaves.  Practical  application  of  weaves  to  fabrics.  Advanced  de- 
signs. Required  of  first  and  second  year  students.  Professor  Nel- 
son and  Mr.  Steed. 
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Cloth  Analysis  and  Fabric  Structure. — Calculating  particulars  of 
doth  from  data  ascertaiuetl  from  samples.  Shrinkages.  Dents  in  pat- 
terns ;  patterns  in  warp.  Draughting  and  pattern  chain  building.  Reed 
and  harness  calculations.  Calculations  to  obtain  quantities  of  warp  and 
filling  in  stripe  and  check  fabrics.  To  find  number  of  threads  per 
inch,  using  a  given  weight  of  warp ;  also  number  of  picks  per  inch, 
using  a  given  weight  of  filling.  Yam  calculations.  System  of  num- 
bering woolen,  worsted,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  yarns.  Determination 
of  one  system  of  yarn  to  that  of  another.  Textile  calculations.  De- 
termining the  number  of  threads  and  picks  per  inch  to  make  a  perfect 
cloth.  Calculations  to  determine  the  texture  in  an  unequally  reeded 
fabric.  Diameter  of  threads.  Balance  of  cloth.  Texture  for  double 
cloth.  Eequired  of  first  and  second-year  students.  Professor  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Steed. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING.* 

Meclianica!  Drawing. — Work  in  the  use  of  the  pencil;  technical 
sketches  of  objects,  u-sually  parts  of  a  machine.  Geometric  drawing; 
isometric  and  cabinet  drawing;  elementary  projections;  drawings 
made  to  scale  from  working  sketches  of  pieces  of  a  machine.  Ele- 
mentary principles  of  descriptive  geometry ;  cylinders,  cones,  and 
prisms ;  intersection  and  development  of  surfaces ;  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems.   Two  periods.     Required  of  first-year  students.     Mr.  Vaughan. 

Forge-work. — Exercises  in  working  with  iron,  welding ;  use  and 
care  of  forge  tools  and  fires.  Two  periods.  Required  of  first-year 
students. 

MATHEMATICS.* 

Arithmetic.  —  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic.  Begin  with  decimal 
fractions  and  complete  the  subject.  Five  periods,  first  term.  Re- 
quired of  first- year  students.    Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

Algebra. — Wells'  Xcic  Hi(/Jicr  Algebra.  Up  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Five  periods,  second  and  third  terms.  Required  of  first-year 
students.    Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

Preparatory  English. — The  forms  of  the  language,  the  spelling  and 
definition  of  words,  the  classification  and  pimctuation  of  sentences, 
are  taught  in  text-book,  in  much  class  reading  and  in  daily  written 
exercises.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  impart  the  power  of  inter- 
preting the  written  page  and  of  expressing  ideas  in  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word.  Required  of  first-year  students.  Three  pe- 
riods.    Doctor  SuMMEY  and  Mr.  Bonn. 


♦For  full  information,  see  course  in  Engineering. 
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Drill. — School  of  the  Soldier;  Company  and  Battaliou  iu  Close 
aud  Extended  Order ;  Ceremonies ;  Marches  and  Minor  Tactics. 
United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  Three  hours  for  lirst  and 
second  terms ;  two  hours,  third  term.  Required  of  first  aud  second 
year  students.    Commandant  and  Officers  of  the  Battalion. 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

Warp  Preparation. — Lectures  on  construction  of  warp  preparation 
machinery,  spooler ;  section  warper,  ball  warper ;  size  kettle ;  slasher. 
Practice  in  operating  machines.  Laying  out  pattern  warps  for  long 
and  short  chain  beaming.  Size  mixing  and  boiling;  value  of  ingre- 
dients used  in  sizing;  sizing  receipts  for  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
sizing.    One  period,  third  term.    Required  of  second-year  students. 

Dyeing. — The  object  of  this  cour.se  is  to  give  the  student  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the 
arts  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  mercerizing,  etc.,  of  cotton  yarns  and  fab- 
rics. The  manipulation  of  the  various  machines  used  in  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  mercerizing  is  carefully  explained.  The  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  material  to  be  dyed  receive  first  considera- 
tion, followed  by  a  study  of  the  adaptability  of  water  for  bleaching, 
dyeing,  mordanting,  etc.  The  practical  application  of  the  dye- 
stuffs  themselves  is  treated  in  the  most  thorough  and  detailed 
manner,  e.  g..  the  substantive  dyestuffs  dyed  direct,  diazotised  and 
developed,  after-treated  with  metallic  salts,  topjied  with  basic  dyes, 
etc.,  the  basic  dyestuffs,  sulphur  dyestuffs.  indanthrene  dyestuffs,  etc. 
Practice  in  color-mixing  and  matching  is  given.  The  student  in  this 
way  acquires  a  collection  of  several  hundred  dyed  samples  which, 
when  mounted  in  his  pattern  book,  serve  as  a  valuable  reference. 
The  course  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  which  will  include  the  con- 
sideration of  many  difficult  problems  that  arise  in  the  dj-e-house. 
Three  periods.     Required  of  second-year  students.     Mr.  Halstead. 

Machine-shop  Work. — Bench  and  machine  work.  Exercises  iu 
chipping  and  filing.  Exercises  in  lathe  work,  boring,  reaming,  drill- 
ing, planing,  milling,  and  shaper  work.  Two  periods.  Required  of 
second-year  students.     Mr.  Pabk. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. — After  a  review  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples, especial  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the 
planning  of  essays,  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  to  the  structure  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  Standard  poetry  and  prose  are  read  in 
class,  and  additional  books  are  assigned  for  parallel  reading.  Fre- 
quent short  themes  are  written.  Three  periods.  Required  of  second- 
year  students.    Professor  Harbison,  Doctor  Summey,  and  Mr.  Bonn. 
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I.  For  Rural  Teachers: 

(a)  Two-year  Course. 

(b)  One-year  Course. 

(c)  A  Two-weeks  Spring  Course. 

II.  For  City  Teachers: 

(a)  Two-year  Course. 

(b)  One-year  Course. 

(c)  A  Two-weeks  Spring  Course. 

The  Normal  Courses  are  inteiuled  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  chiefly  along  industrial  lines.  Industrial  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  agriculture,  is  being  introduced  into  our  public 
schools,  and  the  College  has  a  constant  demand  for  teachers  well 
trained  in  these  subjects.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  the  Normal  Courses 
to  help  supply  this  demand.  Our  School  Law  already  requires  agri- 
culture to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  maniial  work  will  doubt- 
less be  added. 

The  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers  are  devoted  largely  to  agriculture 
and  nature  study :  the  Courses  for  City  Teachers,  to  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Each  of  these  courses  also  includes  a  review  of 
other  public-school  studies. 

Persons  already  engaged  in  teaching  may.  at  slight  expense  of 
time  and  money,  by  means  of  the  short  course,  or  May  School,  make 
themselves  proficient  in  one  or  more  industrial  lines.  Persons  pre- 
paring to  teach  may  take  the  full  courses,  and  thus  become  proficient 
not  only  along  industrial  lines,  but  also  in  the  other  public-school 
branches  and  in  one  or  more  sciences,  or  in  higher  mathematics  and 
English.  The  industrial  training  given  is  both  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal, and  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  present  needs  of  the  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  exercises  in  the  Normal  Courses  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  courses  of  the  College,  except  in  the  May 
School. 

The  Normal  Courses  are  as  follows : 
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I.  Courses  for  Rural  Teachers. 

(a)     TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 
First  Year, 


SUBJECTS. 


Agriculture - — 

I  Plants. 

Nature  Study  k 

(  Animals 

English 

Mathematics — 

Military  Drill 

Second  Year 

Farm  Equipment 

Soils 

Crops 

Plant  Diseases 

Physics 

Botany 

Mathematics 

English 

Drawing 

History 

MUitary  DrUl 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term.    2d  Term.     3d  Term 
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(6)     ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


SUBJECTS 

PERIODS  A  WEEK. 

1st  Term. 

2d  Term. 

3d  Term. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Agriculture  ...     . 

2 
3 
3 
3 
5 

3 

1 

2 
3 
3 
3 

5 

3 

2 
3 
3 
3 

Agriculture  (general).   . 

Horticulture 

Animal  Husbandry 

Dairying 

Diseases  of  Live-stock 

"" 

Botany ... 

Poultry 

3 

Entomology 

Diseases  of  Plants 

2 
1 

Agrictdtural  Literature 

Ph^ril^i'^nVv?^  College  department,  e.  g..  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Land  Surveying 
Physics  and  Physical  Laboratory,  Drawing,  and  others.  ouivcj^iue, 


II.  Courses  for  City  Teachers. 

(a)     TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


Drawing 

Woodwork 

Forge-work 

Mechanical  Technology 

Algebra  and  Geometry 

English 

History 

Drill 


SmllsTs^  ^^"°*^^  required:  Physics  2,  Nature  Study  (Plants)  3,  Nature  Study 


(Animals)  3 
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Second  Year. 


SUBJECTS. 


Drawing 

Woodwork 

Forge- work 

English 

Architecture  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Architectural  Drawing 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

Military  Drill 


PERIODS  A  WEEK. 


1st  Term. 


2d  Term. 


3d  Term. 


Elective,  at  least  2  periods  required:  Chemistry  3,  Chemical  Laboratory  2,  Elec- 
tricitv  and  Magnetism  2.  Descriptive  Geometry  2,  Plant  Diseases,  Human  Physi- 
ology, 3,  Physiological  Botany  3. 


(6)     ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 


Drawing 

Woodwork 

Forge- work 

Architecture 

Architectural  Drawing. 
Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Military  DriU 


Elective:  Phvsics  2,  English  (132)  3,  English  (133  and  135)  2,  History  2,  Nature 
Studv  (Plants)' 3,  Nature  Studv  (.Animals)  3,  Chemistry  3.  Chemical  Laboratory  2, 
Electricitv  and  Magnetism  2,  Plant  Diseases  3,  Human  Physiology  3,  Physiological 
Botany  3^  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  4,  Descriptive  Geometry  2. 
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THE   MAY   SCHOOL    FOR   TEACHERS. 
May  3  to  15,  1909. 

Agriculture,  Nature  Study  and  Common  Branches. — This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  public,  common  and 
high  schools  who  desire  more  preparation  in  Xatui'e  Study  and  Agri- 
culture. Attention  is  also  given  to  school  gardens.  The  common 
branches  are  reviewed.  Attendance  here  meets  the  legal  requirement 
of  attendance  at  an  institute  once  in  each  two  years. 

The  laboratories,  library,  specimens  and  all  other  equipment  of 
tl^e  College  are  at  the  service  of  students  of  this  course,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  instruction. 

The  work  is  so  arranged  that  teachers  desiring  to  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study  can  do  so.  while  those 
teachers  wishing  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  Agriculture  and 
Nature  Study  and  part  to  the  common  branches  can  pursue  this 
course. 

Instruction  will  be  offered  in  the  following  subjects,  from  which 
election  may  be  made  to  best  meet  particular  needs : 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study,  Prof.  F.  L.  Stevens. 

School  Management.  Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd. 

School  Gardens,  Supt.  F.  M.  Harper. 

Farm  Crops,  Prof.  C.  L.  Newman. 

Farm  Animals,  Prof.  John  Michels. 

Horticulture,  Prof.  F.  C.  Reimer. 

Insects.  Mr.  R.  I.  Smith. 

Poultry,  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeffrey. 

Arithmetic,  English.  History,  etc.,  will  be  taught  by  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  College. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  this  course.  Board  may  be  had  at  S2.50 
a  week  and  lodging  at  about  SI  a  week. 

Only  a  limited  number  can  be  accommodated.  Rooms  must  be 
engaged  in  advance. 

For  particulars  and  reservation,  write  to 

F.  L.  Stevens.  Superintendent, 

WEST   RALEIGH. 


DONATIONS. 


To   the    Chemistry    Department. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Xctv  York. — A  dozen  samples  represent- 
ing crude  petroleum  and  the  products  obtained. 

Armour  <C  Co.,  of  Chicat/o,  III. — Some  samples  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials. 

To  the  Textile  Department. 

Gcorfie  D.  Mayo  Machine  Company.  Laconia,  X.  II. — One  full  auto- 
matic knitting  machine. 
Scott  cC-  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — One  ribber. 
Beattie  Manufacturing  Company,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. — One  looper. 
Wildman  Manufacturiny  Company,  Norristoicn,  Pa. — One  ribber. 
Textile  Machinery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Dunn  flyers  for  roving 

frame. 

To  the  Department  of  Entomology. 

TJie  Dcminy  Company.  Salem,  Ohio. — Two  Simplex  spray  nozzles, 
one  triple  spraying  attachment. 

Dayton  Supply  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. — One  "Economy"  bucket 
spray  pump,  with  hose,  extension  rod  and  nozzles. 

Gonlds  Manufacturing  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — One  Goulds 
brass  sprayer  and  bucket,  fitted  with  hose  and  spray  nozzles. 

Friend  Manufacturing  Company,  Gasport,  y.  Y. — Two  "Friend" 
spray  nozzles. 

F.  E.  Myers  d-  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio. — One  "Little  Giant"  bucket  spray 
pump,  with  hose  and  nozzles ;  four  spray  nozzles,  different  patterns. 

Boicker  Insecticide  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — One  glass  jar  of  "Dis- 
parene"  (Arsenate  of  Lead)  ;  one  glass  jar  of  Bowker's  tree  soap; 
one  glass  jar  of  '"Pyrox"  (insect  and  fungus  combination  treatment)  ; 
one  can  of  Bowker's  insect  emulsion. 

American  Horticultural  Di-strihuting  Company,  Martinshurg,  W.  Va. 
One  glass  jar  "Target  Brand"  scale  destroyer ;  one  glass  jar  "Target 
Brand"  arsenate  of  lead  ^  one  glass  jar  "Target  Brand"  Kree  Olio ; 
one  10-pound  package  "Target  Brand"  Quick  Bordeaux. 

Mr.  Ervin  G.  Holt. — The  following  works  of  Orison  Swett  Marden : 
Success  Nuggets ;  Peace,  Power  and  Plenty ;  Secret  of  Achievement ; 
Pushing  to  the  Front;  Rising  in  the  World,  or  Architect  of  Fate;  The 
Optimistic  Life;  Every  Man  a  King;  He  Can  Who  Thinks  He  Can. 

To  the  Poultry  Department. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. — Electric  incubator  and 
brooder,  incubator  and  colony  brooder. 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Incubator  witli  automatic  moist- 
ure regulator. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATES. 


Xame. 
Wiley  Theodore  Cl.\t.  B.E., 
Percy  Leigh  Gainey.  B.Agh., 
James  Kemp  Plcmmer.  B^.. 
Jesse  Page  Spoox.  B.Agr., 
John  Snipes  SxRorn.  B.E.. 
Vance  Sykes.  B.E.. 
James  Cl.\rence  Temple.  B.Agr., 
WiLLi.iM  Brooks  Trcitt,  B.E.. 
Lillian  Lee  Vaugh.\n.  B.E., 
John  Lawrence  Von  Gi_\hn.  B.E.. 


Post  Office. 

Hiekorj-. 

Fayette\-ille,  R. 

West  Raleigh. 

Hartshorn, 

Bynum. 
Efland,  R.  2, 
Sanford. 
Greensboro. 
Franklin.  Va., 
Wilmington, 


SENIOR   CLASS. 


John  Allen  Arey. 

William  Herbert  Docghty  Banck 

John  William  Barrett.  Jr., 

Cecil  DeWitt  Brothers, 

Thorn-e  McKenzie  Clark, 

Walter  Miller  Cowles. 

John  Bennett  Cr.\ven. 

Joseph  Fr.vnk  Davidson. 

WiLLLvM  Samtel  Dean. 

Carlton  O'Xe.u.  Dougherty. 

Fred  Atha  Duke. 

WiLLLvM  Hunt  Eaton, 

Ralph  Ringgold  Faison. 

WlLLLlM  ALEX.O.-DER  FaISON. 

Frank  Lindsay  Foard, 
RoscoE  LooMis  Fox. 
Lewis  Price  Gattis. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Goss 
Charlie  Pool  Gp^y, 
An-drew  H.vrtsfleld  Green. 
Thomas  BzL.Kvr.KRE  Grim5h.^we 
William  Roy  Hampton, 
John  William  Harrelson. 


Elm  wood. 

Wilmington. 

Rocky  Mount. 

Golds  bo  ro. 

Raleigh. 

Charlotte, 

Charlotte. 

StAtes\-ille. 

Oxford. 

North,  S.  C. 

Raleigh. 

Cleveland, 

Golds  boro, 

Goldsboro. 

Winston-Salem. 

Waj-nesboro.  Va. 

Raleigh. 


Union.  S.  C. 

Buxton, 

Raleigh, 

Montvale. 

Plymouth. 

Lawndale, 


Course. 
M.  E. 

Agr. 
Chem. 

Tex. 
C.  E. 

Mod.  Laog 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
C.  E. 


Agr. 
C.  E. 

Mr. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 

Chem. 

E.  E. 

Tex. 

Tex. 

C.  E. 

Agr. 

Agr. 

M.  E. 

Agr. 

Tex. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
C.  E. 
Chem. 
M.  E. 
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Name. 
Gordon  Harris, 
Thomas  Frederick  Haywood, 
Leonard  Henderson, 
Bascombe  Britt  Higgins, 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  Jr., 
Wayne  Arington  Hornaday, 
John  William  Ivey, 

WiLLI.AM  FlADGER  R.  JoHNSON, 

Frederick  John  Jones, 
James  Edward  Latha.m, 
Ralph  Long, 

Samuel  Huxley  McNeely, 
Samuel  Macon  Mallison, 
William  Royden  Marshall, 
Ralph  Cecil  Mason, 
Arthur  Ballard  Massey, 
Walker  Morehead  Millner, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Montague, 
WiLLi.^M  Flaud  Morris, 
Samuel  Loftin  Oliver, 
Julius  Monroe  Parker, 
John  Gilbert  Paschal, 
Peter  Penick  Pierce, 
Paul  Miller  Pitts, 
James  Alexander  Powell, 
John  Moir  Price, 
Robert  Richard  Reinhardt, 
Alfred  Pratte  Riggs, 
Joseph  Henry  Robertson, 
James  Olin  Sadler, 
Francis  Webber  Sherwood, 
Robert  Arnold  Shope, 
George  Gray  Simpson, 
William  Neville  Sloan, 
Hugh  Stuart  Steele, 
Samuel  Fatio  Stephens. 
Henry  Xewbold  Sumner, 
Claude  Stratton  Tate, 
Malvern  Hill  Terrell, 
Frank  Martin  Thompson, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Trenton, 

C.  E. 

Salisbury, 

M.  E. 

Leicester,  R,  2, 

Agr. 

West  Raleigh, 

Cham. 

Burlington, 

Agr. 

LaG  range. 

M.  E. 

Marion,  S.  C, 

C.E. 

New  Bern, 

C.  E. 

Washington, 

Agr. 

Graham, 

Agr. 

AVaxhaw, 

E.  E. 

Washington. 

C.  E. 

Rocky  Mount, 

M.  E. 

Edenton, 

Agr. 

Salisbury,  Md., 

Agr. 

Leaks  ville, 

Tex. 

Winston-Salem, 

C.  E. 

Ashboro, 

M.  E. 

Mt.  Olive, 

E.  E. 

Hunting  Creek, 

C.  E. 

Goldston, 

E.  E. 

Pelham, 

C.  E. 

Concord, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Leaks\-ille, 

M.  E. 

Stanley  Creek, 

Agr. 

Wanchese, 

C.  E. 

Burlington, 

E.  E. 

Charlotte,  R.  12, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Weaverv'ille, 

C.  E. 

Norfolk,  Va., 

Tex. 

Franklin, 

C.  E. 

Yadkin  Valley, 

C.  E. 

Norfolk,  Va., 

C.  E. 

Hertford, 

C.  E. 

Littleton, 

M.  E. 

Old  Fort, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 
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Name. 
James  Edwin  Toomer, 
Joseph  Slaughter  Whitehurst, 
John  Spicer  Wilson, 
Paul  Adams  Witherspoon, 
Robert  Job  Wyatt, 


James  Cicero  Albright, 
Alfred  Scales  Armfield, 
Robert  Kenneth  Babington, 
Fred  McCullough  Black, 
Thomas  Sawyer  Bond, 
Roy  Bowditch, 
Carl  Ray  Bradley, 
John  Benjamin  Bray, 
Thomas  Johnson  Brevard, 
Elton  Elroy  Buck, 
John  Monroe  Council, 
William  Henry  Crow, 
William  Earle  Davis, 
Thomas  Theodore  Dawson, 
James  Leonidas  Dunn, 
Walter  Frederick  Eller, 
RuFus  Eugene  Forbis, 
Elmo  Vernon  Freeman, 
Ransom  Eaton  Gill, 
James  Miller  Gray, 
Thomas  Devin  Harris, 
Frank  Hawks, 
Ernest  Albert  Hay'nes, 
Edmund  Burke  Haywood, 
Albert  Roland  Hicks, 
RuFUS  Williams  Hicks,  Jr., 
Lyda  Alexander  Higgins, 
Clinton  White  Hinshaw, 
Louie  Lee  Hood, 
Robert  Frank  Jones, 
Clyde  Raymond  Jordan, 
Luther  Hill  Kirby, 
Mark  Clinton  Lasitter, 
8 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Wilmington, 

Chem. 

Elizabeth  City, 

C.  E. 

Winston, 

E.  E. 

Mooresville, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

t  CLASS, 

Rock  Creek, 

E.  E. 

StatesviUe, 

Tex. 

Gastonia, 

E.  E. 

Mooresville, 

E.  E. 

Windsor, 

C.  E. 

Bakersville, 

E.  E. 

Old  Fort, 

E.  E. 

Sligo, 

C.  E. 

Fairview, 

Agr. 

Hampton,  Va., 

C.  E. 

Wananish, 

E.  E. 

Monroe, 

E.  E. 

Hiddenite, 

E.  E. 

Grifton, 

C.  E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

Agr. 

Berlin, 

M.  E. 

West  Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Wake  Forest, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Cullasaja, 

Agr. 

Oxford, 

C.  E. 

Kinston, 

M.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Faison, 

E.  E. 

Wilmington, 

M.  E. 

Leicester,  R.  2, 

Agr. 

Winston-Salem , 

M.  E. 

Asheville, 

C.  E. 

Washington, 

C.  E. 

Gulf, 

E.  E. 

Lenoir, 

C.  E. 

Snow  Hill, 

C.  E. 
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Xame. 
Eugene  Talmage  Lee, 
Ulphian  C.vrr  Loftix, 
Frank  Xeelt  McDowell, 
Lexkox  Polk  McLendox, 

"WiLLI.VM  Le.'LKE  ^Lv>rNiXG, 

Melvix  Solomon  Mayes, 

Leon  Davis  Moody, 

Eugene  Boise  Moore, 

Robert  Lee  Morgan. 

Harry  Yomaxs  Mott, 

William  McCormick  Xe.vle, 

Joe  Baxter  Parks, 

William  Casper  Pennington, 

WiLLiAii  Ransome  Phillips, 

James  Bruce  Price. 

Jay  Frederick  Robinson, 

Carl  Collins  Sadler, 

Eaele  Aloysius  Seidenspinner. 

John  W.vldorf  Sexton. 

Edwin  Harrison  Smith, 

John  Francis  Speight, 

St.  Julian  Lachicotte  Springs, 

Charles  Burt  Stainback, 

H.VRRIS   iNGRAil  St.A>.BACK, 

Thomas  Barnes  Stansel, 
WiLLI.VM  Clark  Stvron, 
Thomas  Bryan  Summerlin, 
Lloyd  Hurst  Swindell. 
Thomas  Ha^ipton  Thompson, 
Is.\AC  XoRRis  Tull, 

CH-VRLES  EmMETTE  W.ALTON, 

Howard  W.  Welles.  Jr., 
John  Stafford  Wilson, 
Edward  Leigh  Winslow. 


Charles  Vance  Abernethy, 
Hara-ey  Durward  Abernethy. 
JoECN  Erskine  Ardrey. 
William  Bailey, 
Aubrey  Lel.vnd  B.vker, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Dunn, 

C.  E. 

West  Raleigh. 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

^^r. 

Wadesboro, 

Agr. 

Henderson, 

E.  E. 

Stem. 

M.  E. 

East  Laporte, 

M.  E. 

Mor\-en, 

E.  E. 

Wilson, 

M.  E. 

MooresWIle. 

Agr. 

Greensboro, 

M.  E. 

Concord, 

E.  E. 

Thomas  ville, 

M.  E. 

Dunn, 

E.  E. 

Leaks\'ille, 

E.  E. 

Hampton.  Va., 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

C.  E. 

Washington.  D.  C, 

Chem. 

Salem  Church. 

C.  E. 

Weldon, 

C.  E. 

Whitakers, 

C.  E. 

Georgetown,  S.  C. 

Agr. 

Henderson, 

E.  E. 

Mt.  GUead. 

E.  E. 

-\llenton. 

Chem. 

Washington, 

M.  E. 

Mt.  Ohve, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Thomas%'ille, 

M.  E. 

Kinston, 

E.  E. 

Hamilton,  Ga., 

E.  E. 

Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y., 

E.  E. 

Charlotte, 

Tex. 

Hertford, 

C.  E. 

RE  CLASS. 

Shelby, 

E.  E. 

Hickon.-, 

E.  E. 

Pine\'ille. 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 
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Xame. 
Robert  Jones  Barbee. 
ToLLiE  Chester  Barber, 
JoHX  >La.xx  Beal, 
Ch^arles  Edward  Bell.         -^ 
HixTOx  QrixERLT  Best. 
JoHx  Bixgh-Ani  Boothe. 
RuFus  Tucker  Botlax. 
Joseph  Malcolm  Bradfield. 
Joel  Edward  Browx. 
J.viiES  Howard  Browx. 
Gut  Ked.ar  Bryax. 
Kit  Brtax, 
Hexry  Carl  Buchax. 
Vox  Porter  Byrum, 
Hexry  Caleb  Clay, 

R.ALPH  ClEMEXT. 

WiLLi.AM  HrRD  Davis. 
Edwix  Gray  De.an'S, 
Edwin  Sexton  Dewar, 
Clifton  Abraham  Dukes. 
John  Ivey  Eason, 
Earl  Montier  Evans, 
Robert  Stackhouse  Fairly, 
James  Grey  Fex-xell, 
Malthus  Reamer  Freeman. 
George  Winbury  Gillette, 
Robert  Walter  Grabber. 
Charles  Gaxzer  H.vll, 

WiLLI.VNI  J.AMES  H.ALL, 

Grover  Cle^"elax'd  Hardesty. 
Russell  Poixdexter  He-^-lett, 
David  Raymoxd  Hinkle, 
Ralph  Cleveland  Hunter, 
Eugene  Johxstox, 
George  Shirley  Kilpatrick. 
Richard  Hexry  Lewis,  Jr.. 
Thom.vs  Seigle  Lixtox. 
Eugexe  Richard  McCrackex. 
Sidney  McDonald. 
Joseph  Jex'kins  iL\cK.\Y, 
Charles  McKimmon, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Raleigh,.' 

M.  E. 

Pinnacle. 

Tex. 

Rocky  Mount.  R.  3, 

Agr. 

Kinston. 

Chem. 

Grifton. 

Chem. 

Oxford, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Agr. 

Charlotte.  R.  4, 

Agr. 

Tampa,  Fla., 

C.  E. 

Catherine  Lake,  R.  1. 

C.  E. 

Manly, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

M.  E. 

Hickory, 

M.  E. 

Mocks  vUle, 

C.  E. 

MarshA-ille.  R.  1, 

E.  E. 

Wilson, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Branchville,  S.  C. 

Agr. 

Stantonsburg,  R.  1. 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Laurinburg. 

.\gr. 

Wilmington, 

E.  E. 

Taylor, 

Agr. 

Marines, 

E.  E. 

Concord, 

Agr. 

Wilmington, 

Tex. 

Clemmons, 

M.  E. 

Morehead  City, 

Agr. 

Wilson, 

E.  E. 

Lexington , 

Tex. 

East  Laporte, 

Agr. 

Moores^-ille. 

Chem. 

Kinston, 

Tex. 

Kinston, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Graham, 

Tex. 

Wilmington. 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 
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Name. 
Charles  Richard  McManaway, 
Jacob  Lee  Martin, 
Robert  Lee  Morrison, 
Joel  William  Moye, 
Fred  Taylor  Peden,  Jr., 
John  Taylor  Peden,  Jr., 
Silas  Bruce  Phifer, 
Paul  Nathaniel  Pittenger, 
Josephus  Plummer  Quinerly, 
John  Wesley  Rollinson, 
George  Romulus  Ross. 
Graeme  William  Ross, 
John  Leonidas  Scott,  Jr., 
John  Morgan  Sherman, 
Orin  Morrow  Sigmon, 
Ernest  Lytch  Smith, 
Charlie  Augustine  Spe.^, 
S.\muel  Adison  Spencer, 
Lucius  Esek  Steere,  Jr., 
George  Log.^n  Thompson, 
Thomas  Whitmell  Thorne, 
Williajm  Purcell  Thurston, 
Fred  Goode  Tucker, 
Edwin  Wadsworth, 
James  Hunter  Watson, 
Walter  Booker  Winfree, 
Marion  Fuller  Wyatt, 


FRESI 


'^    Xeily  Orman  Alexander,'  ' 

John  Edd  Beaaian,  - 

James  Plummer  Betts, 
'    WiLLi.AJM  Hunter  Bingham, 
*    WiLLiAii  Edward  Blair,  Jr.,  i 
^  Allison  Hodges  Bond,  - 

Edward  Bosti.\n, 

Ch.\rles  C.\HROLL  Bost,  Jr.,; 
»   Clayton  Edward  Brown,  v' 

Frank  Warner  Brown, 
«  Stephen  Cole  Bruner,  ^ 

Earl  Pittman  Bruton, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Charlotte, 

M.  E. 

Graham, 

C.  E. 

Concord, 

C.  E. 

Farmville, 

Agr. 

Wilkesboro, 

Agr. 

Wilkesboro, 

E.  E. 

Cleveland,  R.  2, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Grifton, 

Agr. 

Elizabeth  City, 

E.  E. 

Ashboro, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Graham, 

Tex. 

Ash  Grove,  Va., 

Agr. 

Hickory, 

M.  E. 

Laurinburg, 

Agr. 

Cana,  R.  2, 

C.  E. 

Ashboro, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

E.  E. 

Littleton, 

M.  E. 

Burlington, 

C.  E. 

Henderson, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Wadesboro,  R.  3, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

^MEN.      /O^J 

Matthews,  R.  17, 

Agr. 

Clinton, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Concord, 

E.  E. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

Agr. 

Fayetteville, 

M.  E. 

Salisburj', 

C.  E. 

Hickory, 

C.  E. 

Chocowinity, 

C.  E. 

Greenville, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Kinston, 

E.  E. 
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Name. 
William  Caldwell, 
Price  CALDTVT:LL,t-^ 
Cecil  Robert  Cobb, 
Daniel  Wade  Collins. 
Thomas  Talletr.ajvd  Cress  well, 
'  R.ALPH  Campbell  Deal,i^ 
Ernest  Cofield  Derby,  t^ 
James  Horton  Doughton, 
Joseph  Jenklxs  Dxjnford, 
"■    Percy  Bell  Ferebee,^ 
•   WiLLL^M  Haywood  Grah.oi,  Jr.^ 
John  Krause  Gunn.  v-^ 
Don  Wood  Hanks, 
'    Robert  McKenzie  Hardison,-^ 

H.AJIRY  HaRTSELL,      l^ 

James  Murphey  Hines, 
Willis  Askew  Holding,  »^ 
<-  Sidney  Willard  Holman,  ^ 
^  Samuel  Benj.ajuin  Howard,  i^ 
>■   Ralph  Wilkinson  Howell,  »^ 
^  John  Ray  Ivey,  t^' 
^   WiLLi.\M  Lee  Jenkins,  i^ 
■  John  Gordon  Kellogg,  y 

John  Raymond  Kiker, 
"  Sam  Jones  Kirby,      i/ 
»-  Marion  Bry-an  Koonce,*^ 

John  Smedes  Knox, 
*  Carl  Joshua  Lambeth,  ^ 

Winston  Elij.4^  Lawrence. 

Curtis  Williajis  Lee,  i^ 

Lawrence  Tyson  Lee, 

Edwin  Payne  Lore, 

*  James  Edw.^d  McGee,;^ 
"^  Thomas  Hunt  Mackie.  •^ 

^  Arthur  McKimmon,  *^ 
Neill  McQueen,   •" 
John  Gideon  Matthews,*^ 

*  Henry  Bascom  Mercer,  •^ 
RoN.AXD  Earl  Mewborn,*^ 
Simon  Turner  Mitchiner,  t^ 


Post  Office. 
Mt.  Llla,  R.  1. 
Hunters viUe.  R.  23, 
Green^^lle, 
Bryson, 
Charlotte, 
Concord, 
Rocky  Mount. 
Guilford  College. 
Macclesfield. 
Elizabeth  City, 
Rowland, 
Tampa.  Fla., 
New  Bern. 
Morven, 
Ashe\TlIe, 
Kinston, 
Raleigh, 
Raleigh, 
Morganton. 
Belhaven, 
New  London, 
Aulander, 
Sunbury, 
Polkton, 
Selma,  R.  1, 
Kinston, 
Raleigh, 
Thomas  ville. 
Raleigh,  R.  4. 
Monroe. 
Raleigh. 
Concord, 
Mt.  Olive, 
Yadkinville, 
Raleigh, 
Fayetteville, 
Blackville,  S.  C, 
Wilmington, 
Kinston, 
Garner, 


Course. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
Tex. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
C.  E. 
E.  E. 
Tex. 
Chem. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
C.  E. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
Agr. 
M.  E. 
Chem. 
M.  E. 
Agr. 
M.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
Tex. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
Tex. 
Agr. 
E.  E. 
M.  E. 
M.  E. 
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Name. 

Andreav  "Weaver  Moody, 

George  Frank  Moore, 

John  Ish.\ii  Moore, 
v  James  Richard  Mullen,  *^ 
^  Harry  Peachey  Murray,*^ 

William  Robert  Murray, 
^  Charles  McKee  Newcomb,*^ 
'   Leonard  Oettinger.  ^ 
w  Charlie  Washington  Oavens,*^ 

Millard  LaFayette  Parker, 
*-  Alexander  Holladay  Pickel,v' 

V  Bryant  Monroe  Potter,  *^ 

*  Wade  Hampton  Reinhardt,  >^ 

V  Louis  Napoleon  Riggan,  ^ 
John  Calhoun  Riddick. 
IvEY  Goodman  Riddick, 
S.tMUEL  Edward  Sanders, 
William  Bernstein  Schavartz, 

-  David  Walter  Seifert,  v' 

V  Murray  Mansfield  Sessoms,  »^ 

*  Fleming  Bates  Sherwood,  *^ 
^   William  Talmage  Shull,  >^ 

Fenner  Smith, 
'    J.'VMES  McCree  Smith,  ^ 

V  Orus  Vv'ilder  Smith,  ^ 

'   Edward  Pinkney  Speer,'^ 

*  Davis  Bryant  Spiers,    ^ 

*  Talmage  Holt  Stafford,  ^^ 
Clarence  Alexander  Stedman, 

-  Needh.'LM  Bryan  Stevens,  ^ 
Gordon  Bennett  Stewart, 

V  David  Bruce  Sturgill,  ^ 

*  Morgan  Franklin  Sugg,  ^ 
William  Perry  Sugg, 

-  Arthur  Willis  Taylor,  "^ 

V  Culver  Murat  Taylor,  ^ 
John  S.vm  Thompson. 

^v/  Grover  Clevel.\nd  Tilley. 
,^(    George  Reid  Tkottek. 
David  Walter  Turner, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

East  Laporte, 

M.  E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

Tex. 

Statesville, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Charlotte, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh , 

C.  E. 

Kinston, 

Tex. 

Saratoga,  R.  1, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

E.  E. 

Southport, 

C.  E. 

Stanley, 

Agr. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

Scotland  Neck, 

Tex. 

Youngs  ville, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

C.  E. 

New  Bern, 

C.  E. 

Windsor, 

E.  E. 

Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Beaufort, 

C.  E. 

Wilson, 

E.  E. 

Rutherfordton, 

C.  E. 

Kipling, 

M.  E. 

Boonville, 

E.  E. 

Como, 

M.  E. 

West  Raleigh, 

Agr. 

Greensboro, 

E.  E. 

Goldsboro, 

Agr. 

Charlotte, 

Tex. 

Piney  Creek, 

C.  E. 

Kinston, 

Tex. 

Princeton, 

C.  E. 

Raleigh, 

M.  E. 

Tarboro, 

E.  E. 

Lewiston, 

Agr. 

Rougemont, 

M.  E. 

Charlotte, 

C.  E. 

Statesville, 

Agr. 
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Name. 
'''■  Charles  J.  Valaer,  *^ 
^  Robert  Terry  Wade,  ^^ 

Archie  Wakefield, 
w   Harry  Moore  Walton, '■^^ 

E.\RLE  Lampley  Watson, 
^  Hugh  Powell  Whitted,  ^^ 

Milton  Ashley  Wilder, 
^  Wallace  Woodson  Williams,  i^ 
V  Wilfred  T.  Willson,  i^ 


Derbin  Linwood  Allen, 
AL^lvern  Kill  Bell, 
Robert  Bencini, 
Turner  Bond  Cooper, 
John  C.  Cosby, 
LisTON  Lloyd  Dail, 
Arthur  Craford  Deits, 
Arthur  Leroy  Faulkner, 
D.iNiEL  Burnie  Floyd, 
Pelham  Agnetv  Fox, 
EcKiE  Haywood  Gattis, 
John  Means  Harden,  Jr., 
William  Waldo  Hartness, 
Leo  Dabney  He.\rtt,  Jr., 
Frank  Henry  Houck, 
Thoil^  Jones  Hoskins, 
Henry  Franklin  Jones, 
John  H.  Jones, 

BOARDMAN  AlLSTON  LiDE, 

Thomas  Stockton  Lucas, 
James  Douglas  Lytch, 
J.\MEs  Edison  Lytch, 
Henry  Clay  McKenzie, 
Benj.a^min  Harvey  Parker, 
J.vMES  Marcus  Parker, 
Edgar  Bragg  Price, 
Jacob  Boyd  Ross, 


Post  Office. 

Course. 

Winston-Salem, 

C.  E. 

Morehead  City, 

C.  E. 

Charlotte, 

E.  E. 

Morganton, 

E.  E. 

Cheraw,  S.  C, 

Agr. 

Efland,  R.  1, 

C.  E. 

Method, 

Agr. 

,  i^      Raleigh, 

Chem. 

Gold  HiU, 

E.  E. 

fEAR   COURSES. 

First  Year. 

Wake  Forest, 

M.  A. 

Wilmington, 

M.  A. 

High  Point, 

Tex. 

Windsor, 

M.  A. 

Asheville, 

Tex. 

Chinquepin, 

M.  A. 

Mexico  City,  Mex., 

M.  A. 

Smithfield, 

Tex. 

Fairmont, 

M.  A. 

Greenville,  Tenn., 

Tex. 

Raleigh, 

M.  A. 

Winnsboro,  S.  C, 

M.  A. 

States\Tlle, 

M.  A. 

Raleigh, 

M.  A. 

Raleigh, 

M.  A. 

Edenton, 

M.  A. 

Kinston, 

Tex. 

Timherlake, 

M.  A. 

Rockingham, 

M.  A. 

Plymouth, 

M.  A. 

Laurinburg, 

M.  A. 

Rowland , 

Tex. 

Laurinburg, 

M.  A. 

Lasker, 

M.  A. 

Lasker, 

M.  A. 

Bath, 

M.  A. 

Blacksburg,  S.  C, 

M.  A. 
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Name.  Post  Office. 

Zeb  Roscoe  Saine,  Lincolnton, 
Charles  Wayland  Spruill.  Jr.,        Quitsna. 

Robert  Griffin  Stephens,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Henry  Battle  Tice,  Wadesboro, 

Robert  Grady  White.  Concord, 

Tom  Breii  Williams.  Mooresville. 

George  Edward  Wyatt.  Burlington, 

John  Willlam  Wy.\tt.  Burlington, 

TWO-YEAR  COURSES. 

Second  Year. 

Joe  Windley  Buchanan,  Roper, 

Fay  Allen  DesPortes,  Winn.sboro,  S.  C. 

Harry  Me.vd  Hodges,  LaGrange. 

John  Emsley  Lee.  Monroe. 

Nathaniel  Rayborn  Martin,  Danbury. 

Gorman  McPhail.  Clinton,  R.  5. 

Robert  Willi.am  Powell,  Goldsboro. 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE    IN   AGRICULTURE. 


Charles  Keene  Boone, 
Rudolph  Richard  Carlyle, 
John  St.anly  Dixon, 
Joseph  Oscar  Green, 
William  Henry  Kern, 
Leon  Henry'  Lamb, 
Lewis  Lesly  Pitt, 
Ernest  Linwood  Sherlock, 
James  Charles  Sm.all, 
Robert  W.  Sm.all. 
Hugh  Kemp  Sullivan, 
Elbert  Moye  Tyson, 
Edny  Willis. 

Arthur  WiLLi.vii  Winecoff. 
Matt  R.assom  Yarbrough, 


Lumberton. 

Lumberton. 

Griniesland. 

Franklinton. 

Salisbury. 

Garland. 

Rocky  Mount. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Washington. 

Lincolnton. 

Green\-ille. 

Lawndale,  R.  1 

Concord. 

Monroe. 


Course. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 


M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
Tex. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 
M.  A. 


CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 
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Name. 

Thomas  William  Adickes, 
Othar  Alvin  Barrixger. 
Henry  Flournoy  Mortox, 
Ralph  Ixgram  Smith, 
Herbert  Xathaxiel  Steed 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Post  Office. 


Raleigh, 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
Rocky  Moiint, 
Raleigh, 
Steeds, 


Course. 

Zoology. 

Tex. 

C.  E. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Tex. 


IRREGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Thom.\.s  Kincaid  Brttxer,  Raleigh,  Tex. 

Sharpe  Irelaxd,  Wmston-Salem.  M.  E. 

Fred  Barxet  Wheeler,  Archdale,  M.  E. 

WINTER  SHORT-COURSE   STUDENTS,   1909. 


Name. 
John  Armstrong, 
SAiiuEL  Elijah  Baker, 
Ralph  Graves  Bry.vnt, 
Junius  P.  Chamblee. 
Walter  Gaston  Callihan, 
Charles  Talmage  Cobb, 
Ernest  Lentvood  Deans, 
Eugene  T.  Ferrill, 
Charles  C.  Fortex'berry, 
John  Austin  Fr.vxs, 
jAiiES  Thomas  Garvey, 
James  Floyd  Gillespie, 
Clarence  McLeod  Gille-^lx, 
Silas  Martin  Gordon, 
Lawrence  Gwynn, 
Leonard  Parks  Hardy, 
Andrew  Hayes, 
Nathan  Hayes, 
Edward  Verlix  Hill, 
jAiiES  Alfred  Joxes, 
Allex  Hexry  Alexaxder  Lee, 
WiLLi.vii  Talmage  Linney, 
Neb  McCallum, 
Thom.a^  J.  McCallum, 
Herman  McLawhorn, 
Angus  McNeil, 
Albert  Ganxaway  Massie, 

M.1RSH.A.LL  PaULUS   MaSSIE, 


Town. 
McRae, 
China  Grove, 
Matthews, 
Spring  Hope,  R. 
Bladenboro, 
Tryon, 
Gatesville, 
Raleigh, 
Cleveland  Mills, 
Brim, 

Beaver  Creek, 
China  Grove, 
Woodleaf, 
Pinnacle, 
Locust  Hill, 
Seven  Springs, 
Wilson, 
Wilson, 
West  field. 
Southern  Pines, 
Dunn, 
Hiddenite, 
Summerfield, 
Summerfield, 
Winterv^ille, 
Laurinburg, 
Roseland, 
Bryant, 


County. 
White, 
Rowan, 
Mecklenburg, 
4,  Nash, 
Bladen, 
Polk, 
Gates, 
Wake, 
Cleveland, 
Surry, 
Ashe, 
Rowan, 
Rowan, 
Stokes, 
Caswell, 
Wayne, 
Wilson, 
Wilson, 
Surry, 
Moore, 
Sampson, 
Alexander, 
Rockingham, 
Rockingham, 
Pitt, 

Scotland, 
Nelson, 
Nelson, 


State. 
Ark. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 


N.  C. 

N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
N.  C. 
Va. 
Va. 
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Same. 

Town. 

County. 

State. 

Ad.oj  Oscab  Talmage  Nesbit. 

Woodleaf, 

Piowan. 

N. 

C. 

Fr.vn-k  Willard  Pulver, 

Chatham, 

Columbia, 

N. 

Y. 

Seth  Exum  Speight, 

Whi  takers. 

Edgecombe, 

N. 

C. 

George  A.  Sikkr, 

Greensboro, 

Guilford, 

N. 

C. 

Flxjt  Mich,*.el  Spoon, 

Hartshorn, 

Alamance, 

N. 

C. 

M.VRVEN  W.  Taylor, 

GriftOD, 

Lenoir, 

N. 

C. 

Itimocs  Thad  Vaxextine. 

Spring  Hope, 

Nash, 

N. 

C. 

Marion  Dabe  Wetmore, 

Woodleaf, 

Rowan, 

N. 

C. 

William  Carl  Whitaker, 

Letha, 

Franklin, 

N. 

C. 

E.  0.  YorNG, 

Kittrell, 

Vance, 

X. 

C. 

MAY  SCHOOL   FOR  TEACHERS. 

.Yam*. 

Post  Office. 

Irene  Johnson  Cook  (Mrs.)? 

Raleigh. 

iL\GGiE  iRiLi  Ellis, 

Cary. 

Annie  Elizabeth  Grady, 

Mount  Olive. 

Leata  ^L\bie  Hartge, 

Raleigh. 

Myra  Lettis  Hunter, 

Raleigh. 

Kennxth  H.  McIntvke, 

Gary. 

Dora  Brent  0\-erton, 

Franklinton.  R 

.  1. 

Vera  Ray, 

Raleigh,  R.  7. 

Emily  Sanders  Smith. 

Sniithfield,  R. 

1. 

LiNA  Pegram  Stephenson, 

Carl. 

Dora  Elizabeth  Tcttle. 

Lenoir. 

Less  IE  Beut.ah  Weathers. 

Knightdale,  R. 

1. 

Ltdia  Estei.t.e  Yates, 

Gary. 

Makt  Stella  Yon-ts. 

Lexington. 

SHORT-TERM    NMGHT    SCHOOL    FOR   TEXTILE    WORKERS 

J.  H.  Allen. 

Pi.aleigh. 

M.  T.  Ben-nett. 

Raleigh. 

N.  T.  Brown, 

Raleigh. 

Albert  Campbell, 

Pialeigh. 

L.  M.  Campbell, 

Raleigh. 

J.  X.  Cox, 

Raleigh. 

S.  A.  Crutchtield, 

Raleigh. 

W.  J.  Davis, 

Raleigh. 

M.  L.  McLean, 

.  Raleigh. 

E.  M.  Murray, 

Raleigh. 

W.  X.  Murray, 

Raleigh. 

A.  C.  West, 

Raleigh. 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


MAY   27,    1908. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Frank  Hamilton  Brown,  Percy  Leigh  Gainey, 

MiNNic  Luther  Eargle,  John  David  Grady, 

Benj.vmin  Troy  Ferguson,  David  John  Middleton, 

Jesse  Page  Spoon. 

BACHELORS    OF    SCIENCE. 
John  C.ymillus  App,  Fr.usik  Oscar  Baldwin, 

BACHELORS  OF  ENGINEERING. 
In  Civil  Engineering. 


John  Leland  Becton, 
Harwood  Beebe, 
Asa  Gray  Boynton. 
Alvin  De.\ns  Dupree, 
Raymond  Rowe  Eagle, 
IsA-vc  Henry  F.uimer, 
Junius  Taljiage  G.vrdnee, 
Seth  Mann  Gibbs, 
Moses  Hentry  Gold, 
Dorsey  Yates  Hagan, 
Herbert  William  Kueffner, 


Claude  Milton  Lambe, 
Cl.\rence  Talmage  Marsh, 
Lawrence  Lyon  Pittman, 
Ruble  Isa^^c  Poole, 
Thom^is  Milton  Poyner, 
Edgar  English  Smith, 
James  Lawrence  Smith, 
John  Lawrence  Von  Glahn, 
Roy'.vll  Edward  White, 
John  C.  Willk^is, 
John  Fr.\nkxin  Ziglar. 


In  Electrical    Engineering. 


George  Francis  Bason, 
William  Lamar  Black, 
WiLLi-iM  Bryant  Burgess, 
Lewellyn  Hill  Couch, 


ALvurice  Mordecai  Gl.\sser, 
John  Henry  Little, 
George  Lafay'ette  Lyerly, 
BENJ-\iiiN  Fr.vnklin  Pittman, 


Woodfin  Br.adsher  Yarbrough. 
In  Mechanical  Engineering. 
John  H.4Jivey  Bry'an, 


James  Alex-vnder  Powell. 
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In  Textile  Industry. 


Claud  Counxil  Dawson, 
Maurice  Hexdrick, 
Chahles  Edw.vrd  Latta, 


David  Lixdsay, 

Harry  Alexa^jder  Powell. 

John  Snipes  Stroud. 


Weldon  Thompson  Ellis,  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mechanical 

Engineer. 
WiLLi.VM  Carlyle  Etheridge.  Course  in  Agriculture.  Master  of  Science. 
Thomas  Franklin  Parker.  Course  in  Agriculture.  Master  of  Science. 
James  Cl.\rence  Temple.  Course  in  Agriculture.  Master  of  Science. 
Arthur  John  Wilson,  Course  in  Chemistry,  Master  of  Science. 


HONORS. 


F.  H.  Brow-n 
R.  R.  Eagle. 


J.  L.  Becton. 
F.  H.  Brown. 

J.   H.    BRY.-i^N. 

R.  R.  Eagle. 
M.  L.  Eargle. 


HONORS   IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 
For  Four  Years. 

M.   L.   E.ARGLE. 


E.  E.  Smith. 
FOR  1907-08. 
Senior  Class. 


J.  C.  Williams. 
Junior  Class. 


J.  W.  Harrelson. 
J.  M.  Parker. 


H.  W.   KUEFFNER. 


H.  W.  KuEFFNER, 

C.  T.  ]VLarsh, 

T.  M.  POYNER, 

E.  E.  Smith, 

J.  L.  Von  Glahn. 


W.  X.  Sloan. 
H.  X.  Sumner. 


T.  D.  Harris. 


C.  E.  Bell. 
J.  H.  Brown. 


Sophomore  Class. 

C.  E.  Walton. 
Freshman  Class. 

W.  P.  Thur-ston. 


H.  P.  Moseley. 


R.  W.  Gr-veber.. 
J.  P.  Quinerly, 
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HONORS   FOR  PUNCTUALITY. 

J.  L.  Becton,  C.  M.  Lajibe, 

W.  B.  Burgess,  A.  W.  Moody, 

E.  E.  FuLP,  J.  M.  Parker. 

Paul  Hendren,  P.  P.  Pierce, 
R.  I.  Poole. 

FRESHMAN   PRIZES   FOR  AGRICULTURAL   LABOR. 

First  Prize,  SIO.OO, J.  W.  Moye. 

Second  Prize,  So.OO, R.  W.  Gr.\eber. 

MEDALS  AWARDED. 

National  Assn.  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,                       Maurice  Hendrick. 
Lowenstein  Chemical  Medal, T.  D.  Harris. 
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CLASS  OF  1893. 

Name.  Dim-:.  Address. 

Robert  Wilson  Allex.  B.  E.,     Sanford,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Graded  School  and  County  Superintendent, 

Samtel  Erson  Asbukt,  B.  S.,     College  Station,  Tex. 

ZVI.  S.  1896.    First  Assistant  State  Chemist.    On  nine  months*  lea%-e 
at  Har^-ard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Henet  Emil  Boxitz,  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Architect. 
FR.^:^-K  Fuller  Flotd,  B.  E..     Knoxrille.  Teim. 

Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager  Jellico  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Charlb:s  Dufft  Fr.vncks.  B.  E..     Richlands,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Graded  Schools. 
Edward  Moore  Gibbon.  B.  E..     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

William  W.  Lyon  Engineering  Co. 
George  Pender  Gray,  B.  S..     Tarboro.  X.  C. 

Commercial  Traveler  Read  Phosphate  Co..   of  Nashville.   Tenn. 
Charles  Bolleng  Holl-vdat,  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  Del. 

The  Dupont  Co. 
William  McNeil  Lttch,  B.  E.,     Laurinburg.  X.  C. 

Superintendent  Laurinburg  Oil  Co. 
James  William  McKot,  B.  E..     Black  Mountain.  X.  C. 

Civil   Engineer  and  Merchant. 
Walter  Jerome  ^LiXHEws.  B.  E..     Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  for  the  Eastern  X.   C.  Asylum  for  Inline. 
Frank  THEOPHiLrs  5iIeacham.  B.  S..     Statesville.  X.  C. 

M  S.  1894.     Superintendent  State  Test  Farm. 
Carl  DeWitt  Sellars.  B.  E..     Greensboro.  X.  C. 

Cone  Export  and  Commission  Co. 
Charles  Edgar  Setmotte.*  B.  S..     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Buxton  Williams  Thorne.  B.  E..     Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Cashier  Peoples  Bank. 
William  Harrison  Turner,  B.  E..     Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  Mill  Feed  and  Grain. 
Charles  Burgess  Willl^ms,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh.,  X.  C. 

M.    S.   1896.     Director  of  X.   C.   Experiment   Station. 
Louis  Thomas  Yarbrough,  B.  E..     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Despatching  Clerk  Raleigh  Post  Office. 
Samuel  Marvin  Young.  B.  E.,     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Salesman  Richmond  Hardware  Co. 

•Deceased. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Alumni.     Please 
notify  the  Registrar  promptly  of  any  change  of  address. 
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CLASS  OF  1894. 

Xante.  Dejrce.  Address. 

Charles  Edwakd  Corpexin-g,  B.  E.,     Lenoir.  X.  C.  R.  F.  D.  .3. 

Farmer  and  Dealer   in   Lumber. 
David  Cox.  B.  E..     Hertford,  N.  C. 

Sur\-eyor;  Farmer;  Lumberman;  also  in  employ  of  Teopim  Lumber  Co. 
Robert  Doxxell  Pattersox,  B.  S..     Chase  City,  Va. 

M.  S.  1898.     Cashier  First  State  Bank. 
Charles  Pearsox,  B.  E.,    New  York,  X.  Y. 

General  Contracting  and  Engineering  Co.     Home  Address,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Zebbie  George  Rogers,  B.  E.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

Resident  Engineer  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
JoHX  Hter  Sattndeks.*  B.  E-.     Rocky  Moimt.  X.  C. 

Locomotive  Engineer  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway. 
Bexj.vmix  Feax-kxix  W.u-tox.  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  X.  C,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Farmer. 
JoHX  McCamy  Wilsox,  B.  E.,     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  Russel-Compton  Co.,  Founders 
and  Machinists. 


CLASS  OF  1895. 

Thomas  Martix  -\she.*  B.  E..     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

James  Adrl\x  Bizzell.  B.  S.,     Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

M.  S.  1900.     Ph.D.  Cornell  University.     Assistant  Professor.     Soil 
Investigations  X.  T.   State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Johx  Isham  Bloitn't,  B.  E.,     Birmingham.  Ala. 

C.  E.   1S97.     M.  E.  Cornell  University.     Proprietor  J.  I.  Blount  &  Co. 
Machinery  Merchants. 
J.\MES  Washixgtox  Brawlet,  B.  S.,     Greensboro,  X.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Agents  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co. 
WiLLi.\M  ArsTix  BtTLLOCK,  B.  S.,     Amsterdam,  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Tobacco  Plantation  A.   Cohn  &  Co. 
David  Cl.«k,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  X.  C. 

M.  E.  1S96.     C.  E.  1897.     M.   E.   ComeU  University  1S9S. 
Editor  American  TextUe  Manufacturer. 
George  Washixgtox  Corbett,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Currie,  X.  C.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Corbett  &  Corbett,  Manufacturers  of  Lumber. 
Edwix  Speight  Dardex,  B.  S.,     Wilson,  X.  C. 

"Warehouseman  and  Farmer. 
William  Kearxet  Davis,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Clarion,  S.  C. 

Superintendent  Marion  Manufacturing  Co. 

♦Deceased. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Joseph  Charles  Dey,  B.  S.,     Norfolk.  Va. 

Produce  Broker. 
Lee  Borden  Exnett,  B.  S..     Cedar  Point.  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Is.vAC  Henry  Faust.  B.  E.,     Ramseur,  N.  C. 

Contraxitor  and  Farmer. 
Charles  Willis  Gold,  B.  S.,     Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Secretarj-  and  Superintendent  of  Agencies  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co. 
William  Henry  Harris.  B.  E.,     Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

M.  E.  1S96.     Treasurer  and  Agent  Slater  Manufacturing  Co. 
Christopher  Miller  Hughes,  B.  E.,     Fayette^•ille.  N.  C. 

B.   S.   1S99.     Vice  President  Cumberland  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
M.U.COLM  Beall  Hunter.  B.  E.,     Not  heard  from. 

Home  address,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Samuel  Christopher  McKeown.       B.  E.,     Sumter,  S.  C. 

Sumter  Telephone  Manufacturing   Co. 
Mann  Cabe  Patterson.  B.  E.,     Durham.  N.  C. 

Die  Maker  Eyrd  Manufacturing  Co. 
Abram  Hinman  Prince.  B.  S..     San  Augustine,  Tex. 

Tobacco  Farmer. 
Charles  Marcellus  Pritchett,        B.  E..     Manila,  P.  I. 

C.   E.   1896.     Engineer  U.   S.   Engineer's  Office,   Department  of 
Highway  Construction. 
Victor  Vashti  Pf.ivott.  B.  E..     Suffolk.  Va. 

Merchant. 
Howard  Wiswall.  Jr.,  B.  E..     Charleston,  S.  C. 

Engineer  and  Timberman  Midland  Timber  Co. 
Charles  G.\rrett  Y.^jibrough,         B.  E.,    Chicago,  111. 

Construction  and  Electrical  Engineer  Western  Electric  and 
Manufacturing   Co. 


CLASS  OF  1896. 

Daniel  Allen,  B.  S.,     Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman. 
George  Stronach  Fraps,  B.  S.,     College  Station.  Tex. 

Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj".     State  Chemist  and  Chemist  Texas 
Experiment  Station. 
Marion  Jackson  Green.  B.  S.,     Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Pattern  Maker  Cole  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Howard.  .  B.  S.,     Middleboro.  Ky. 

Lawyer  and  Engineer. 
WiLLi.vM  Colbert  Jackson,  B.  S.,     Middlesex,  N.  C. 

Merchant  and  Farmer. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Robert  Graham  Mewborne,  B.  S.,     Louisville,  Ky. 

Chemist  Kentucky   Tobacco   Product    Co. 
Levi  Romulus  Whitted,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  1897.     Assistant  Cliief  Structural  Engineer  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 

Henry  Lloyd  Williams,  B.  S.,     Cofield,  N.  C. 

Manager  of  Sawmill,   Cofield  Manufacturing  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1897. 

Joseph  Samuel  Bufpaloe,  B.  S.,     Garner,  N.  C. 

M.  D.  Baltimore  Medical  College.     Physician. 
John  William  Carroll,  B.  S.,     Wallace,  N.  C. 

M.   D.   University  of  Maryland   1903.     Physician. 
Charles  Edward  Clark,  B.  S.,      Charlotte,  N.  C 

Superintendent    of   Demonstration   Work    in   Mecklenburg   County, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wm.  Alexander  Graham  Clark,      B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  B.  1899.     M.  E.   Cornell  University.     Special  Agent  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  U.  S.  A. 
Nicholas  Louis  Gibbon,  B.  S.,     Biddeford,  Me. 

Mill    Engineer    Saco    and    Pettee    Machine    Shops. 
Ceburn  Dodd  Harris,  B.  S.,     Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  M.  Cornell  University.     Strater  Bros.  Tobacco  Co. 
Jere  Eustis  Highsmith,  B.  S.,     Parkersburg,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Clyde  Bennett  Kendall,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Topographer  U.   S.   Geological  Survey. 
Sydney  Gustavus  Kennedy,  B.  S.,     Sanford,  Fla. 

Round  House  Foreman  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 
Joseph  Lawrence  Knight,  B.  S.,     Dewey,  Fla. 

Pas   Manufacturing   Co.,   Naval   Stores. 
Walter  Jones  McLendon,  Jr.,  B.  S.,     Marshall,  N.  C. 

President   and   General    Manager   Capitola   Manufacturing    Co. 
Repton  Hall  Merritt,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C.  __ 

Secretary  and   Treasurer  Powell   &   Powell    (Incorporated). 
Albert  Hicks  Oliver,  B.  S.,      Eastover,  S.  C. 

Farmer  and  Plantation  Manager  H.  S.  Clarke. 
Hugh  Williams  Primrose,*  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.    S.    1900. 
Willis  Hunter  Sanders,  B.  S.,     Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Power  Plant  Roanoke  Navigation  and  Water  Power  Co. 

*  Deceased. 
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Thomas  Jehu  Smithwick,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Chief    Engineer   and    Electrician    N.    C.    Granite    Corporation. 
Jordan  Lea  Watson,  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern  Manager  Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
Bradley  Jewett  Wootten,*  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CLASS  OF  1898. 

Dorset  Frost  Asbury,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Draftsman  Naval  Gun  Factory. 
Sidney  Hamilton  Beck,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Marine  Engine  and  Boiler  Draftsman  Na\^  Department. 
Anson  Elikem  Cohoon,  B.  S.,     Eugene,  Ore. 

Forest  Supervisor  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Hugh  McCullom  Curran,  B.  S.,     Manila,  P.  I. 

Forest  Service.     Home  address,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Benjamin  Carey  Fennell,  B.  S.,     Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.   E.    1900.     Manager   Southern  Office   American   Blower   Co. 
Alpheus  Rountree  Kennedy,  B.  S.,     Quincy,  Mass. 

Draftsman  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Frederick  Creecy  L.amb,  B.  S.,     El  Paso,  Tex. 

City  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist.     Home  address,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Edwin  Bentley  Owen,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Registrar  N.    C.    College   of   Agriculture   and   Mechanic   Arts. 
B.  Moore  Parker,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Textile  Industry  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
NuMA  Reid  Stansel,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Engineering  Inspector  U.    S.    Treasury   Department. 
Teisaku  Sugishita,  B.  S.,     Kokufu,  Japan. 

Civil  Engineer.     Not  heard  from. 
George  Frederick  Syme,  B.  S.,     Dante,  Va. 

C.  E.   1907.     Resident  Engineer  Carolina,  Clinchfleld  and  Ohio  Railway. 


CLASS  OF  1899. 

Wm.  Davidson  Alexander,  Jr.,        B.  S.,     High  Point,  X.  C. 

Superintendent  City  Water  and  Public  Works  of  High  Point. 
Ira  Wilson  Barber,  B.  S.,      Mr.  Airj',  N.  C. 

Superintendent   Light    and   Power    Plant   and   Water    Works. 

*  Deceased. 
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John  Henderson"  Birdsong,  B.  S.,     Chicago,  111. 

Chemist  The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 
Francis  Marion  Foy,*  B.  S.,     Scott's  Hill,  N.  C. 

Albert  Sidney  Lyon,  B.  S.,     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Public  Works  City  of  Rocky  Mount. 
Carroll  L.\mb  Mann,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  West  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  X.   C.   College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
O'Kelly  W.  Myers,  B.  S.,      Mantazilla,  P.  I. 

Civil   Sei-vice.     Home  address,    Washington,    N.    C. 
Eugene  Leroy  P.ajrker,  B.  S.,     Mt.  Pleasant,  Teun. 

Manager  E.   L.  Parker  &  Co.  Laboratorj-. 
Eugene  Gray  Person,  B.  S.,     Macon.  Ga. 

Train  Despatcher  Central  of   Georgia   Railway. 

Frederick  Erastus  Sloan,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  X.  C.  

District  Agent  The  Security  Life  and  Annuity  Co.  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Andrew  Thomas  S.mith,  B.  S.,     Camden.  N.  J. 

Draftsman  in  charge  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Alexis  Preston  Steele,  B.  S.,     Statesville,  N.  C. 

Mechanical  Engineer  J.   C.   Steele  &  Sons. 
WiLLiAii  Anderson  Syme,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  S.  1903.     Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  1906.     State  Oil  Chemist. 
Hugh  Ware,  B.  S.,     Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chemist  Decatur  Car  Wheel  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Claude  B.  Willi.ams,  B.  S.,      Elizabeth  City,  X.  C. 

Physician. 


CLASS  OF  1900. 

Kemp  Alex.\nder,  B.  E.,     Marion,  N.  C. 

Superintendent   Marion   Knitting  Mills. 
Leslie  Lyle  Allen,  B.  E.,     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Cotton  Broker  Firm  of  Cooke  &  Allen. 
Robert  Linn  Bernhardt,  B.  S.,     Salisbury,  X.  C. 

Salisbury   Hardware   and   Furniture   Co. 
Leslie  Grah.am  Berry,  B.  E.,     Des  Moines,  la. 

Contracting    Engineer    Des    Moines    Bridge    and    Iron    Works. 
James  H.\rry  Bunn,  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary-  Henderson  Cotton  Mills. 
Samuel  Merrill  Hanff,  B.  S.,     Duke,  X".  C. 

Episcopal  Minister. 
George  Roland  Harrell,  B.  S.,     Grasselli,  X*.  J. 

Manufacturing  Foreman  The  Graselli  Chemical  Co. 

*  Deceased. 
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Henrt  Axlen  Huggins,  B.  S.,     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  George  W.  Huggins,  Jeweler. 
Garl.ojd  Jones.  Jr..  B.  S.,     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Chemist  Armour  &  Co. 
Louis  Henry  ^Lynn,  B.  E.,     Washington,  N.  C. 

D.   D.    S.    University   of   Marj'land   1904.     Dentist. 
Egbert  Haxl  Morrison,  B.  E.,     Stanley,  N.  C. 

President  Mariposa  Cotton  Mills. 
William  Montgomery  Person,         B.  E.,  Sparrow's  Pt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  Steel  Company. 
Junius  Edward  Porter,  B.  E.,     Washington,  N.  C. 

General  Contractor. 
Roger  Francis  Richardson,  B.  E.,     Ensley,  Ala. 

Construction  Engineer  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. 
William  Edwin  Rose,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Floyd  DeRoss,  B.  E.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Salesman  Fostoria  Incandescent  Lamp  Co. 
Ira  Obed  Schaub,  B.  S.,      Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Chemist  in  Soil  Investigation,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
John  Wade  Shore,  B.  S.,     Boonville,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Teacher. 
William  Turner  Smith,  B.  E.,     Dublin,  Ga. 

Contractor  Crofts  &   Smith. 
Solomon  Alexander  Vest,  B.  S.,  1900;  B.  Agr.,  1901, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
Chief  Chemist  F.  G.  Smith  Laboratory  and  Chemist  Rockdale  Iron  Co. 
RosooE  ]\Li.RviN  Wagstajff,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Draftsman  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dr>-  Dock  Co. 
Gaither  H.U-L  Whiting.*  B.  S.,     Richmond,  Va. 


CLASS  OF  1901. 

Fletcher  Hess  B.vrnh-ardt,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Assistant  Engineer  Phoenix   Bridge  Co. 
WiLLi.\ii  Osborne  Bennbtt.  B.  E.,     Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Manager    South   Atlantic   Oil   Co. 
Fred  Wilhelm  Bonitz.  B.  E.,     Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Attorney  at  Law. 
ZoLLY  MosBY  Bowden,  B.  E.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Bedford  Jethro  Brown,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Meter  Expert  Southern  Power  Co. 

*  Deceased. 
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Paul  Collins,  B.  S.,     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chemist  Sanderson  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co. 
William  Pescud  Craige,  B.  S.,     New  Orleans,  La. 

With  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Underwriter. 
William  Lois  Craven,  B.  E.,     York,  Pa. 

Draftsman    York  Bridge   Co. 
Felix  Gray  Crutchfield,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Maynard-Crutchfield  Co.,  Plumbers,  etc. 
George  Maslin  Davis,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chief  Draftsman  Southbound  Railway  Co. ;  also  General  Manager 
Winston  Tag  Machine  Co. 
William  Dollison  Faucette,  B.  E.,     Port.smouth,  Va. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Benjamin  Oliver  Hood,  B.  E.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

With  F.  A.  Burdett,  Consulting  Engineer. 
Martin  Kellogg,  B.  Agr.,GatesvilIe,  N.  C. 

Register  of  Deeds  of  Gates  County. 
Jesse  Julian  Liles,  B.  E.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Electrical  Engineer  General  Electric  Co. 
Lewis  Omer  Lougee,  B.  E.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Of  the  firm  of  George  S.  Baton  &  Co.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers. 
Charles  Harden  McQueen,  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Atlantic  Bitulithic   Co. 
William  Franklin  Pate,  B.  S.,     Wooster,  Ohio. 

Assistant   Chemist   Agricultural   Experiment    Station. 
Edward  Oscar  Smith,  B.  E.,     Newport  News,  Va. 

Special   Draftsman  Newport   News   Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock   Co. 
Walter  Stephen  Sturgill,  B.  E.,     Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

First  Lieutenant  Second  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  Army. 
Beverly  Nathan  Sullivan,  B.  S.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Winston-Salem  Light  and  Fuel   Co. 
Charles  Augustus  Watson,*  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Benjajmin  Vaden  Wright,  B.  E.,     Laurel,  Miss. 

Engineer  of  Bridges  and  Buildings  M.  J.  &  K.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1902. 

William  David  Roseman,  B.  E.,     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Junius  Sidney  Gates,  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Agr.   1904.     U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Robert  Baxter  Cochran,  B.  E.,     Urbana,  Ohio. 

Electrical  Engineer.     Home  address,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

*  Deceased. 
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James  Lumsden  Ferebee,  B.  E.,     Wilmington,  Del. 

Resident  Engineer  Water  Department  City  of  Wilmington. 
Robert  Irving  Howard,  B.  E.,     Greenville,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  Water  and  Light  Commission. 
John  Luther  McKinnon,  B.  Agr.,Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Laurie  Moseley,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Southern  Agent  Owego  Bridge  Co. 
Vassar  Young  Moss,  B.  E.,    Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 
Charles  Arthur  Nichols,  B.  E.,     Muscogee,  Indian  Ter. 

Merchant. 
James  Lafayette  Parker,  B.  E.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Engineer  H.   C.  Keith,  Consulting  Engineer. 
William  Benedict  Reinhardt,         B.  E.,     Dawson,  Y.  T. 

Electrician  Dawson  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,   Ltd. 
Russell  Elstner  Snowden,  B.  E.,     Moncure,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  S.  A.  L.  Railway.    Home  address,  Snowden,  N.  C. 
Joseph  Platt  Turner,  B.  E.,     Spray,  N.  C. 

Vice  President  and  Superintendent  Lily  Mills. 
Cleveland  Douglas  Welch,  B.  E.,     Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Luray  Cotton  Mills. 


CLASS  OF  1903. 

William  Norton  Bogart,  B.  E.,     Washington,  N.  C. 

Leslie  Morwood  Boney,  B.  E.,     Wallace,  N.  C. 

Architect. 
John  Samuel  P.  Carpenter,  B.  E.,     Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  and  Director  Melville  Manufacturing  Co. 
Walter  Clark,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lawyer. 
John  Elliot  Coit,  B.  Agr.,     Tucson,  Ariz. 

Ph.  D.   Cornell  University.     Horticulturist  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 
Summey  Crouse  Cornwell,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Charles  Lester  Creech,  B.  S.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manager  of  New  York  Offlce  of  John  W.  Pries. 
Eugene  English  Culbreth,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  E.  M.  Uzzell  &  Co.,  Printers. 
Walter  Lee  Darden,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer   Seaboard   Air  Line  Railway,   Portsmouth,   Va. 
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Junius  Franklin  Diggs,  B.  S.,     Rockingham,  N.  C,  R.  1. 

Farmer  and  Merchant. 
Theophilus  Thomas  Ellis,  B.  E.,     Henderson,  N.  C,  R.  4. 

Farmer. 
John  D.\niel  Ferguson,  B.  E.,     Bladenboro,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Farmer. 
Hugh  Pierce  Foster,  B.  E. 

Not  heard  from.     Home  address,  Nance,  Granville  County,  N.  C. 
Oliver  Max  G.^rdner,  B.  S.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

Lawyer. 
Lamar  Carson  Gidney,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

John  Howard  Glenn,*  B.  E.,     Crowder's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Emil  Gunter,  B.  E.,     Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Chief  Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer  Winnebago  Traction  Co. 
Home  address,  Pierson,  Fla. 
Eugene  Colistus  Johnson,  B.  E.,     Ingold,  N.  C. 

Sawmilling. 
James  Matthew  Kennedy,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Architect. 
Bennett  Land,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Division  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
John  Thomas  Land,  B.  E.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  with  E.  C.  Foreman  and  J.  T.  Land. 
Edmond  Shaw  Lytch,  B.  E.,     Mulberrj-,  Fla.. 

Electrical  -Engineer   Prairie   Pebble   Phosphate   Co. 
Jesse  John  Morris,  B.  E.,     Norfolk,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railroad.     Not  heard  from. 
David  Starr  Ow^n,  B.  E.,    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Standard  Turpentine  Co. 
John  Harvey  Parker,  B.  E.,     Savannah,  Ga. 

Secretarj'-Treasurer   Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
Joel  Powers,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  Dewey  Bros. 
Edward  Hays  Ricks,  B.  E.,     Enfield,  N.  C. 

Machinist  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Gaston  Wilder  Rogers,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

C.   E.    1905.     Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Charles  Burdette  Ross,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Contractor. 
John  Houston  Shuford,  B.  S.,     Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Technical  Representative  and  Salesman  Berlin  Aniline  Works. 
Edward  Roe  Staaips,  B.  E.,     Macon,  Ga. 
Superintendent  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

»  Deceased. 
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George  Yates  Stradlet.  B.  E..     Roanoke,  Va. 

Structural   Draftsman  Virg^inia   Bridge  and   Iron   Company. 
Charles  Edward  Trotter,  B.  S..     Baltimore.  Md. 

Medical  Student  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Jonathan  Winborne  "White,  B.  S.,     State  Collie,  Pa. 

Assistant  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Edwin  Seymour  Whiting,*  B.  E.,     Hamlet,  N.  C. 


CLASS  OF  1904. 
Nelson  -\dams,  B.  E.,    McCoU,  S.  C. 

Farmer. 
Haywood  Lewis  Alderm.vn,  B.  E..     Panama,  R.  P. 

Assistant  Engineer  Panama -American   Corporation. 
Eugene  Cleveland  Bagwell,  B.  E.,     Hull,  Fla. 

General  Superintendent  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Northern  Railway. 
Edward  Par  Bailey,  B.  E.,    Wilmington,  N.  C. 

President  and  Manager  Wilmington  Iron  Works. 
James  Cl-vudius  B.uiber.  B.  E.,     Barber,  N.  C. 

Parmer. 
William  Walter  Barber,  B.  E.,     Barber,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
William  Alexander  Barrett,  B.  E..     Missoula,  Mont. 

Chief  Engineer  Missoula  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Home  address.  White  Store,  N.  C. 
Timothy  Eldridge,  B.  E.,     Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Superintendent   Electric   Light   Plant. 
J.vmes  William  F.vrrior,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Company,  Testing  Department. 
William  Walter  Finley,  B.  S.,      North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Breeder  of  Registered  Percheron  Horses. 
George  Washington  Foushee.         B.  E.,     Gibson^^lle.  N.  C. 

Mineola  Manufacturing  Company. 
Edg.vr  Willi.vm  Gaither,  B.  S.,     Wooster,  Ohio. 

Assistant    Chemist    Ohio   Agricultural    Experiment    Station. 
Paul  Stirew.^lt  Grierson,  B.  E..     Newport  News.  Va. 

Electrician  in  charge  Charles  Corj-  &  Son.  New  York. 
Joseph  Perrin  Gulley,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meterman  Philadelphia  Electric  Light  Co. 
Jarvis  Benj.\min  Harding,  B.  E.,     Guadalajara  Jalisco,  Mex. 

Locating  Engineer  Southern  Pacific  Railway.     Home 
address,   Greenville,  N.   C. 

•Deceased. 
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George  Herbert  Hodges,  B.  E.,     Scottdale,  Pa. 

Engineer  H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Co. 
Jesse  McRae  Howard,  B.  E.,    Concord.  N.  C. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Gibson  Manufacturing  Co. 
Branton  Faisox  Huggixs,  B.  E.,     Macon,  Ga. 

Central  Georgia  Land  and  Lumber  Co. 
Hill  McIver  HuxNter,  .  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

-Assistant  Purchasing  Agent  Pro.Kimity  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
White  Oak  MiUs. 
WiLLi.^M  Kerr,  B.  S.,     San  Diego,  Cal. 

In  Forestry  work.     Care  of  J.  A.  Creelman. 
Ernest  Edwix  Lincoln,  B.  E.,     PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Phoenixville  Bridge  Co. 
John  Fairly  McIntyre,  B.  E.,     Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Fanner. 
J.^MEs  McKiMMox,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper  Raleigh  Banking  and  Trust  Co. 
Joseph  Alfred  Miller,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Brevard.  N.  C. 

Vice   President  and  Manager  Miller-DeVane  Supply   Co. 
WiLLi.\.M  Field  Morson,  B.  E.,     Dante,  Va. 

Assistant  Engineer  C,   C.   &  O.  Railway. 
Leon  Andrew  Xeal,  B.  E.,     Bristol.  Tenn. 

Assistant   Engineer   Virginia   and   Southwestern   Railway   Co 
WiLLiAii  Joel  Patton,  B.  E.,     Brevard,  N.  C. 

Lumber  Business. 
Frederick  Colwell  Phelps,  B.  E.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Care  Adjutant  General.     Second  Lieutenant  U.   S     -Vrmy 
WiLLi.^M  W.U.TER  R.^xKiN,  B.  E.,     Fredericksburg.  Va. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,   Fredericksburg  College. 
RiSDEN  Patterson  Reece,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Mechanical  Engineer  Salem  Iron  Work's. 
W1LLI.V.M  Rich.vrdson,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Scottdale,  Pa. 

Draftsman  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
J.V.MES  Clarence  Temple,  B.  S.,      Experiment,  Ga. 

M.   S.    190S.     Bacteriologist  Georgia  Experiment  Station 
Joseph  Kendall  Waitt,  B.  E.,     Mulberry-.  Fla. 

Civil  Engineer  Prairie  Pebble  Phosphate  Co. 
K^iON  Emerson  Weeks,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Draftsman  Norfolk  Navj'  Yard. 
Albert  Clinton  Wh.uiton,  Jr.,         B.  S.,     ClemmonsviUe,  N.  C. 
Stock  and   Grain   Farmer. 
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CLASS  OF  1905. 

Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Leon  Franklin  Abernetht,  B.  Agr.,     Hickory,  N.  C. 

"With  the  Abemethy  Hardware  Co. 
Robert  James  Avery,  B.  Agr.,  Morganton,  N.  C,  R.  5. 

Oscar  Luther  Baglet,  B.  S.,     Weldon,  N.  C. 

Manager    Coca-Cola    Bottling    Works. 
Benj.^min  Alex.\nder  Broom,  B.  E.,     Milwaukee..  Wis. 

Allis-Chalmers  Co. 
Joel  W.  Bullock,  B.  Agr.,  Whigham,  Ga.,  R.  4. 

Bullock  Bros.,  Tobacco  Growers. 
Henry  Brozier  CARm'RiGHT,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
WiLLiAii  Miller  Chambers,  B.  E.,     Maben,  W.  Va. 

Pay-roll  Clerk  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
Walter  Goss  Finch,  B.  E.,     Brownsville,  Pa. 

Civil  Engineer  War  Department. 
Sterling  Gr.a.ydon,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Superintendent  Atherton  Mills. 
Jarvis  Benj.oiin  HardinG;  B.  E.,     Guadalajara  Jalisco,  Mex. 

Locating  Engineer  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Richard  Hugh  Harper,  B.  S.,     Green  Park,  N.  C. 

Manager  Green   Park   Hotel. 
Jere  Is.aac  Herritage,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Sur^'eyor  Jacksonville  Lumber  Co. 
Laban  Miles  Hoffman,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Dallas,  X.  C. 

With  Monarch  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
Lloyd  Rainet  Hunt,  B.  E.,     High  Point,  X.  C. 

Mechanic,   Electrical  Engineer  Shields   &   Co. 
Arthur  Templeton  Kenyon,  B.  E.,     Buenaventura,  Columbia. 

Resident  Engineer  Columbian  Pacific  Railway. 
Wm.  Franklin  Kirkpatrick,  B.  E.,  1904,  B.  Agr.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

First  Assistant  Division  of  Biology,  R.   I.   Experiment  Station. 
Starr  Xeely  Knox,  B.  E.,     Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Assistant   Engineer    Southern    Railway. 
J-\MES  Herritage  Koonce,  B.  E.,     Jackson%'ille,  Fla. 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Henry  Marvin  Lilly,  B.  E.,     Waco,  Tex. 

Draftsman  and   Building  Superintendent   S.   P.   Herbert   &   Co. 
LiPSCOMBE  Goodwin  Lykes,  B.  E.,     Havana,  Cuba. 

With  Lykes   Bros. 
George  Green  Lynch,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Super\-isor  of  Water  Softening  Plants  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway. 
iLu-coLM  Roland  McGirt,  B.  Agr.,  Fayetteville,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
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Walter  Hoge  McIntire,  B.  S.,     State  College,  Pa. 

Assistant  in  Agronomy  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
James  Oscar  Morgan,  '        B.  Agr.,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Professor  of  Agronomy  Mississippi  Agricultural   College. 
LiNDSAT  Alexander  Murr,  B.  E.,     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Assistant  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Garland  Perry  Myatt,  B.  S.,     Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Chemist  General  Chemical  Co. 

John  Alsey  P.vrk,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C.  v 

Instructor  in  Mathematics   N.    C.    College   of   Agriculture   and 

Mechanic    Arts. 

J.AJUES  Hicks  Pierce,  B.  S.,     Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Wholesale  Lumber  Business. 
Pleas.^jstt  H.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  B.  Agr.,     Canadian,  Tex. 

Manager  Yard  Panhandle  Lumber  Co. 
Edward  Griffith  Porter,  B.  E.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Bridge  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Robert  Walter  Scott,  Jr.,  B.  Agr.,    Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  Edgecombe  Test  Farm,  N.  C.  Agricultural  Department. 
Jonathan  Rhodes  Smith,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman  The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
John  Davidson  Spinks,  B.  E.,     Oriental,  N.  C. 

Inspector  L'.   S.  Engineering  Department. 
Ervin  Blakeney  Stack,  B.  E.,     Monroe,  N.  C. 

Electrical  Engineer  General  Electric  Co. 
Sylvester  Murray  Viele,  B.  E.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad    Co. 
Walter  Jennings  Walker,  B.  E.,    Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co.     Home  address,  "Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 
Steven  Dockery  Wall,*  B.  E.,     Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Walter  Wellington  W'att,  Jr.,      B.  E.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Draftsman  and  Machinery  Salesman  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops. 
Archie  Carraway  Wilkinson,  B.  E.,    Wajmesville,  N.  C. 

Locating  Engineer  Shoolbred  &  Seaver,   Civil  Engineers. 
Home  address,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


CLASS  OF  1906. 

DuRANT  Stewart  Abernethy,  B.  E.,     Lynchburg,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Southern  Railway.     Home  address,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
George  Gilderoy  Allen,  B.  E.,     Cooleemee,  N.  C. 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills   Co. 
George  Page  Asbury,  B.  E.,     Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  R.  5. 

Civil  Engineer  C,  C.  &  O.  Railway. 

*  Deceased. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

James  Claudius  Beavers,  B.  Agr.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Scientific  Fertilizer  Investigation.     Assistant  in  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture. 

Needham  Eric  Bell,  B.  S.,      Auburn,  Ala. 

Assistant  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Kenneth  Leon  Black,  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  with  I.   J.    Smith   Co.,    Contractors. 

William  Andrews  Buys,  B.  E.,     Belhaven,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  for  Interstate  Cooperage  Co. 

Mark  Hopkins  Chesbro,  B.  Agr.,     Claremont,  Va. 

Farmer. 

Connor  Calhoun  Clardy,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Testing  Department  General  Electric  Co. 

John  Washington  Clark,  B.  E.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

B.  E.  (Tex.)  1907.     Chadwick  Mills. 

Jaaies  Duncan  Clark,  B.  S.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Carbonic  Acid  Manufacturer. 

Samuel  Herbert  Clarke,  B.  E.,     Statesv-ille,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer.     Not  heard  from. 

Wiley  Theodore  Clay,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Duncan  Archibald  Cox,  B.  S.,     Aliens  Creek,  Tenn. 

Chemist  Bonair  Coal  and  Iron   Co. 

Alexajjder  Doane  Cromartie,  B.  Agr.,     Garland,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 

Latta  Vanderion  Edwards,  B.  E.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Instructor   in   Railroad   Engineering,   Cornell   University. 

Weldon  Thompson  Ellis,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  E.  1908.     Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Albert  Edward  Escott,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Secretary   Raleigh   Cotton   Mills   and   Neuse    River   Mills. 

William  Carlyle  Etheridge,  B.  Agr.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

M.  S.  1908.     Assistant  in  Field  Crops,  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

James  Beckett  Ewart,  B.  E.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Engineer  in  Experimental  Laboratory  Western  Electric  Co. 

Shirley  Watson  Foster,  B.  Agr.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Agent  and  Expert  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Arthur  Wynns  Gregory,  B.  S.,     Shanghai,  China. 

British-American  Tobacco  Co. 

Horace  Lester  Hamilton,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Technical   Writer   General   Electric    Co. 

John  Frederick  Hanselman,  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

With  Morrison  Machinery  and  Supply  Co. 

Clarence  Wilson  Hewlett,  B.  E.,     Baltimore,  Md. 

Graduate  Student  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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J.\MEs  Allan  Higgs,  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Knox\Tlle,  Term. 

Draftsman  Southern  Railway. 
WiLLi.iii  Gr.4:h.oi  Knox.  B.  E. 

Not  heard  from.     Home  address,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 
Joe  Poindexter  Lovill,  B.  E.,     Spokane.  Wash. 

Ci%il  Engineer  North  Coast  Lumber  Co. 
Thompson  Mayo  Lykes,  B.  E.,     Tampa,  Fla. 

Cattle   Business. 
Horace  S-mith  McLendon,  B.  Agr.,     Sanford,  Fla. 

Farm  Superintendent.     Holder  Real  Estate  Co. 
Raymond  M.4xtvell.  B.  E..     Leachville,  N.  C. 

Chief  Engineer  Mattamuskeet  Railroad. 
Lacy  Moore,  B.  E.,     Graham.  N.  C. 

Assistant  Engineer  Gilbert  C.  White,   Constructing  Engineer. 
Joseph  Gr.^ham  Morrison,  B.  Agr.,     Stanley,  X.  C. 

Merchant  and  Cotton  Manufacturer. 
Jesse  Cl.^rence  Myrick.  B.  E.,     WUmington.  X.  C. 

Electrician  Tidewater  Power  Co. 
Charles  Franklin  Xiven.  B.  Agr..     Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Professor   of  Agriculture   in   North    Georgia  Agricultural    College'. 
Lola  Alex.\nder  Xiven,  B.  Agr.,     Conway,  Ark. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  Arkansas  State  Normal. 
Lewis  Milton  Oden,  B.  Agr.,     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Dairyman. 
THOM.1S  Jefferson  Ogburn,  Jr.,       B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 
Clyde  Ester  Parker,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Cotton  Buyer,  Parker  Bros.  &  Co. 
Samuel  Osc.\r  Perkins,  B.  S.,     Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Angelo  Bettlena  Piver.  B.  E.,     Phoenix^-ille,  Pa. 

Draftsman  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
William  CR.i-wroRD  Piver.  B.  S.,     Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

With  F.  C.  R.  Hemingway. 
DUR.VNT  Waite  Robertson,  B.  E.,     Washington.  D.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Freddie  Jackson  Talton,  B.  Agr.,     PikeAiUe.  X.  C,  R.  2. 

Farmer. 
RiCH.^D  Henry  Tillm.^v.  B.  E.,     Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Rochester  Railway  and  Light  Co. 
WiLLL^i  Sidney  Tomlinson,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railwav. 
Reid  TrLL.  B.  E.,    Elise,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Durham  and  Charlotte  Railwav. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Jackson  Corpexing  Tuttle.  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Designing  Engineer  General  Electric  Co. 
Robert  Peele  Uzzell,  B.  Agr.,     Goldsboro,  X.  C. 

Farming. 
Peter  Valaer,  Jr..  B.  S.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  Bureau  Internal  Revenue. 
LiLLi.vN  Lee  Vacghax,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  X.    C.   College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
John  Harlet  Willi.ois,  B.  E.,     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Physical  Director  City  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Lewis  Taylor  Winston,  B.  Agr.,     Bristol,  Tenn. 

Assistant  Cashier  Bristol  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


CLASS  OF  1907. 

Herbert  Scandlin  B.^ttie,  B.  E..    Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

Student   Cornell   University. 
Joe  Pittman  Bivens,  B.  E.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meter  Tester  New   York   Edison  Co. 
Carnet  John  Bryan,  B.  E.,     Panama  City,  Fla. 

■WTiolesale  Dealer  in   Fish  and  Oysters. 
Lindsay  Ferguson  Carllton,  B.  E.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Light  and  Power  Solicitor  Southern  Power  Co. 
Robert  Hill  Carter.  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Apprentice  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jacob  Tatum  Eaton,  B.  Agr.,     Farmington,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Dairyman. 
Seba  Eldridge,  B.  E.,     New  York  City,  N.  "i 

Student  Columbia  University. 
Benjamin  Bry.vn  Everett,  B.  Agr.,     Palmyra,  X.  C. 

Farmer. 
John  Lindsay  Ferguson,  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Eli.vs  Van  Buren  Fowler,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  X.  Y. 

General  Electric  Co. 
Clement  Leinster  Garner,  B.  E.,     Key  West,  Fla. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sun-ey. 
Lovic  RoDGERS  Gilbert,  B.  E.,     Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Hamilton-Carhartt  Cotton  Mills. 
Roy  Joseph  Gill.  B.  E.,     Manila,  P.  I. 

Civil  Engineer  Bureau  of  Lands. 
Robert  Strickler  Graves,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  X"^.  Y 

Traveling   Salesman  General   Electric   Co. 
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George  Rom.  H'ardesty,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Engineer  State  Hospital. 
Philip  William  Hardie,  B.  E.,     Manila,  P.  I. 

Civil  Engineer  U.    S.    Government. 
JoKTON  Lafayette  Hemphill,  B.  E.,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

With   General   Electric   Co. 

Lawrence  Jajies  Herring,  B.  Agr.,     Raleigh,  N.  C.  • 

Veterinarian. 
Guy  Francis  Hinshaw,  B.  E.,     Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Assistant  City  Engineer. 
William  Norman  Holt,  B.  E.,     Smitlifield,  N.  C. 

Manager  Brokerage  Co.,  Holt  &  Adams. 
Albert  Carl  Jones,  B.  Agr.,     High  Point,  N.  C. 

"Veterinarian. 
William  Whitmore  Jones,  B.  E.,     Franklin,  N.  C. 

Laundrj'. 
Lafayette  Franck  Koonce,  B.  Agr.,     Kansas  City,  Mo.,  R.  1. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Louis  Edgar  Lougee,  B.  S.,     Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 
Henry  Kreiger  McConnell,  B.  S.,     West  Nash\-ille,  Tenn. 

Chemist  Federal  Chemical  Co. 
Oscar  Franklin  McNairy,  B.  E.,     Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Constructing  Engineer  A.  D.  McClain,  Contracting  Engineer. 
Eugene  Franklin  Me.a.dor,  B.  E.,     Reids\Tlle,  N.  C. 

Farmer. 
Bennett  Taylor  Mial,  Glenlyn,  Va. 

Foreman  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Co. 
Home  address,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Frank  Curtis  Michael,  B.  E.,     Pitstburg,  Pa. 

Testing  Department  New  York  Edison  Co. 
John  Maple  Mills,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raleigh  and  Southport  Railroad. 
Henry  Starbuck  Montague,  B.  S.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Chemist  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
John  Lightfoot  Morson,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civil   Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line   Railway. 
James  Elwood  Overton,  B.  Agr.,     Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

Dealer  in  Peanuts. 
Thomas  Franklin  Parker,  B.  Agr.,     Powder  Springs,  Ga. 

M.    S.    1908.      Teacher    Seventh    District    Agricultural    School. 
Fred  Maynard  Parks,  B.  E.,     Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Arthur  Lee  Pasch.\l,  B.  Agr.,     Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Government  Agricultural  School. 
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Guy  Pinner,  B.  E.,     Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Structural  Draftsman  The  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
WiNSLOW  Gerald  Pitman,  B.  E.,     Cumberland,  Md. 

McClintic -Marshall  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Home  address,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
James  Kemp  Plummer,  B.  S.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Assistant  Chemist  N.   C.   Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 
Leon  Jacob  Schwab,  B.  E.,     Savannah,  Ga. 

Civil  Engineer  Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
John  Oscar  Shuford,  B.  E.,     Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

City  Engineer. 
Vance  Sykes,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Luther  Russell  Tillett,  B.  E.,     Manila,  P.  L 

Civil  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Lands. 
William  Brooks  Truitt,  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
John  Ed.  Turlington,  B.  Agr.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Student  Cornell  University. 
Edmund  Farriss  Ward,  B.  Agr.,     Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Law>-er. 
Lindsay  Marade  Weaver,  B.  E.,     Lexington,  N.  C. 

Bookkeeper. 
John  Jackson  Wells,  B.  E.,     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer. 
David  Lyndon  White,  B.  Agr..     Greensboro,  N.  C,  R.  2. 

Dairj'man  Greensboro  Creamerj*. 
Cecil  Bernard  Whitehurst,  B.  E.,     Morton  Park.  III. 

Salesman  Western  Electric  Co. 
Arthur  John  Wilson,  B.  S.,     Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  1908.     Graduate  Student  and  Teacher  of  Chemistry, 
Cornell  University. 


CLASS  OF  1908. 

Name.  De^ee.  Address. 

John  Camillus  App,  B.  S..     Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Chief  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist  Kanawha  Water  and  Light  Co. 
John  Oscar  Baldwin,  B.  S.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 
George  Francis  Bason,  B.  E.,     East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Co. 
John  Leland  Becton,  B.  E.,     Wihnington,  N.  C. 

Deputy  City  Engineer. 
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Harwood  Beebe,  B.  E.,     Spies,  N.  C. 

William  Lamar  Black,  B.  E.,     Rock  HUl,  S.  C. 

Southern  Power  Co. 
Asa  Gray  Boynton,  B.  E.,     Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Landscape  Engineer  Vanderbilt  Estate. 
Frank  Hamilton  Bro-r-n,  B.  Agr.,     Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Teacher   Cullowhee   Normal  and   Industrial    School. 
John  Harvey  Bryan,  B.  E.,     Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Engineer  Electric  Light  and  Water  Plant. 
WiLLi.\M  Bryant  Burgess,  B.  E.,     Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Electrician  Roanoke  Rapids   Power  Co. 
Lewellyn  Hill  Couch,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Traveling  Salesman  Central  Electric  Co. 
Claud  Council  Dawson,  B.  E.,    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mayes  Manufacturing  Co. 
Alvin  Deans  Dupree,  B.  E.,     Greenvaie,  N.  C. 

Raymond  Rowe  Eagle,  B.  Agr.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Minnic  Luther  Eargle,  B.  Agr.,     Delmar,  S.  C. 

Farmer. 
Isaac  Herbert  Farmer,  B.  E.,     Portsmouth,  Va. 

Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Benjamin  Troy  Ferguson,  B.  Agr.,     Kimbolton,  N.  C. 

Farmer  and  Teacher. 
Percy  Leigh  Gainey,  B.  Agr.,     West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.   College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Junius  Talmage  Gardner,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

Shelby  Insurance  and   Realty  Co. 
Seth  Mann  Gibbs,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Greater  Raleigh  Land  Co. 
Maurice  Mordecai  Glasser,  B.  E.,    Charleston,  S.  C, 

Moses  Henry  Gold,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
John  David  Grady,  B.  Agr.,    Amsterdam,  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Dairy  Farm  A.  Cohn  &  Co. 
Dorsey  Yates  Hagan,  B.  E.,     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bandy   &   Myers,    Consulting  Engineers. 
Maurice  Hendrick,  B.  E.,     Shelby,  N.  C. 

Ella  Cotton  Mills. 
Herbert  William  Kueffner,  B.  E.,     Burlington,  N.  C. 

With  Gilbert   C.   White. 

Claude  Milton  Lambe,  B.  E.,     Durham,  N.  C.  .; 

Mercantile  Business. 
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Name.  Degree.  Address. 

Charles  Edward  Latta,  B.  E.,     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Grocer. 
David  Lindsay,  B.  E.,     Drajjer,  \.  C. 

Working  through  mill,  German -American  Co. 
John  Henry  Little.  B.  E.,     Waycross,  Ga. 

Engineer  in  Power  Plant,  A.  C.  L.  Railway. 
George  L.vfayette  Lyerly.  B.  E.,     Hickorj-,  N.  C. 

Shuford  Hardware  Co. 
Clarence  T.vlmage  Marsh,  B.  E.,     Fort  McKinley,  Me. 

Second  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army. 
David  John  Middleton.  B.  Agr..     Wilmington,  N.  C.  R.  1. 

Superintendent  of  Farm   D.   I..   Gcire. 
BENj.viiiN  Fra^'klin  Pittman.  B.  E.,     Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia  Passenger  and  Power  Co. 
Lawrence  Lyon  Pittman.  B.  E.,     Whitakers,  X.  C. 

Ruble  Isaac  Poole.  B.  E.,     Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

Student   Cornell   University. 
Harry  Alex.o>der  Powell.  B.  E.,     Wake  Forest.  X.  C. 

Royall  Cotton  Mill. 
J.\MES  .\lexander  Powell.  B.  E..     Raleigh,  X'.  C. 

Draftsman  H.  P.  S.  Keller,  Architect. 
Thom.^s  Milton  Poyner.  B.  E.,     Moncure,  X.  C. 

Civil  Engineer  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Edgar  English  Smith,  B.  E..     San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Deck  OfBcer  U.    S.   Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\-ey. 
James  La\\-rence  Smith.  Jr.,  B.  E.,     Dublin.  Ga. 

With  Crafts  &  Smith,  Bridge  Contractors  and  Civil  Engineers. 
Jesse  Page  Spoon,  B.  Agr.,    West  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
John  Snipes  Stroud,  B.  E..     East  Durham,  N.  C. 

Er^^in  Cotton  Mill. 
John  L.a. whence  Von  Gl.vhn.  B.  E.,     West  Raleigh.  X.  C. 

Instructor  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Roy.vll  Edward  White.  B.  E..     Aulander.  X.  C. 

John  C.  Willia.ms.  B.  E..     Hazlehurst.  Ga. 

Bridge  Construction  Georgia  and  Florida  Railroad. 
WooDFiN  Br-vdsher  Y.vrbrough.      B.  E..     Locust  Hill.  X.  C. 
John  Franklin  Ziglar.  B.  E..     Winston-Salem.  X.  C. 

Transitman  J.   N.  Ambler. 


